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The tendency of today is toward new forms, new 
rhythms, to break sharply with tradition and go 
forth freshly to a newer and untried world—which 
explains the vogue of Marie Laurencin’s art. 
Cheney’s interpretation and unique presenta- 
tion of the Fall colors is a distinct departure from 


anything done before. The colors which fashion 


—— CHE 
WEAVES. 


PAINTED BY MARIE LAURENCEIN 


will dictate for Fall are reds, browns, blues, 
greens, and grays. But not the shades these 
names ordinarily call to mind. Instead, new con- 
ceptions of red, brown, blue, green and gray— 
Cheney creations for the season’s mode—their 
newness graced by names and forms as novel and 


intriguing as the colors themselves. 


































TIFFANY & GO. 


JEWELRY PEARLS SILVERWARE 











CONSTANT QUALITY 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


: | | FIFTH AVENUE & 37! STREET 
| NEw YORK 
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THE LITTLE SALON PRESENTS 
COPIES OF NEW PARIS GOWNS 
WITH THE BLOUSED SILHOUETTE 


This is the silhouette Paris will wear for fall 
—the soft, easy blouse above the tight hip 
line. Worth is one of the Paris houses to 
stress the importance of this tendency in the 
early fall gown sketched—introduced to New 
York by The Little Salon. Copied in Chanel 
red and black satin $95. 


THE LITTLE SALON - THIRD FLOOR 


Lord & laylor 


FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 


OUR PERSONAL SHOPPING BUREAU IS PREPARED TO FILL MAIL AND TELEPHONE ORDERS PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY 

















Harper's Bazar + fi HARPER'S BAZAR is published monthly at 119 W. 40th St.. New York, by International Vol. LX 
August, 1926 Magazine Company, Inc. Printed in U.S. A. Yearly subscription price, $4.00. ' Entered as second . No. 8 
class matter May 4th, 190L at the post Ae, New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3rd. 879. 
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From 


The new bloused silhouette is effec- 
tive in this simple little frock of silk 
moiré for the debutante or the college 
wardrobe. It comes in Burgundy— 
one of the mode’s smartest shades— 
black or navy. Embroidered collar 
and cuffs are in contrasting color. 
$110.00. (Sizes, 14 to 20.) 








Soft and supple is this silk moiré frock 
in navy or black. Flesh georgette is 
used in the moderate vee at front, 
contributes one pair of long streamers 
at back, and finishes the second pair. 
A rhinestone-set buckle ornaments the 
pert little one-sided drape. $95.00. 
(Sizes, 14 to 20.) 





Midsummer Into Autumn—Moiré 


A coat frock of silk moiré has its skirt 
seamed in three sections to gain effec- 
tive lines. A group of small tucks is 
placed at the back of the neck to make 
it fit nicely. In black or navy with 
self flower, at $79.50. (Sizes, 14 to 
20, and 36 to 46.) 





Or 


Altman Square 


B. ALTMAN & CQ. 


New York 
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These Simple Directions Restore Your Wash 
Garments To Their Original Freshness 


After washing carefully, rinse until water is clear; wring 
carefully according to material; dip in the right Linit 
solutions for the material used (see directions below). 
Again wring carefully. 


Rayon and Artificial Silks— Dissolve one teaspoon Linit in one 
half cup water and add three and one half cups warm water. 


China Silk, Crepe de Chine, Wash Silks and Georgette—Follow 
preceding directions, using one half teaspoon Linit. 


Net and Lingerie Dresses—Dissolve one teaspoon Linit in 
one half cup water, add three and one half cups hot water 
and cook clear. 


Lawn, Dimity, Dotted Swiss, Batiste, Voile—Dissolve three 
fourths tablespoon Linit in one half cup water, add three and 
one half cups warm water and cook clear. Can be used 
uncooked if necessary. 


Organdie— Follow preceding directions, using one half table- 
spoon Linit and cook the solution till clear. 


Gingham, Percale, Prints, Mercerized Fabrics as Linene, 
“‘Brocaded” Cottons— Dissolve one tablespoon Linit in one 
half cup water, add three and one half cups hot water and 
cook clear. 


Linens and heavy cotton materials—Hang on a 
covered hanger if possible; if white, in the sun, 
if colored, in the shade. 





Voiles, organdies, muslins, dimities—If very sheer 
don’t wring. Hang, shake occasionally—when 
half dry, roll tight in a towel, then iron. 


Georgettes, silks and chiffons—Press out water, roll 
in a cloth, iron when partly dry. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


cA Remarkable Laundry 
| Starch That Restores 
All Wash Garments 


To Their Original 
Freshness€S Charm 


Here is News— 
f Good News That 
Will Interest Every 
~~ Fashionable Young 
Girl and Woman 


OU can keep all your wash garments looking 

like new—you can restore their original textures 
—you can retain the original freshness of the fabric. 
Merely starch with Linit, the remarkable starch used 
by the great fabric makers and now sold by all grocers 
in convenient packages. 

Any dress that can stand water will look like new 
when “Linited” with Linit—artificial silks, real silks, 
pongee, crepe de chine, wash satin, georgette, lawn, 
dimity, dotted swiss, batiste, voile— 


Percale, gingham, organdie, all prints and mercerized 
fabrics, cotton fabrics of every kind. In fact, Linit 
makes ordinary cotton look and feel like linen. 

Linit is not a soap — but a scientific starch dis- 
covery. Soap alone will not preserve the original 
charm of finish and texture of your wash fabrics. Use 
your favorite soap—then “Linit” your fabrics as shown 


at the left. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 











IMPORTANT—Should you experience any difficulty in 
securing Linit from your grocer, please write us—and we 
will see that your grocer receives a supply. Being a com- 
paratively new product, it is likely that some grocers do 
not, as yet, carry Linit. We assure you that Linit is worth 
your earnest effort to procure it. Please write Dep't H, 
Corn Products Refining Company, 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. 
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SPANISH PIECES 


in the 


Midsummer 
Sale 


of 
MACY 


FURNITURE 


MACY’S 


34th St. and Broadway, New York 




























(Left) Catalan bed with 
head piece in tones of dull 
: green and coral, with 

coat of arms. $399.00. 
Spread of Portuguese chintz, 
$45.50. Spanish repro- 
duction wrought iron 
lamp, stand, $28.75, 
i shade, $16.74. Mirror, 
$84.50. Small pine table, 
$79.50. Spanish oil jar, 
green, $15.94. (Below) 
Carved chest, $246.00. 
Chairs, set of six, $496.00. 
Mirror, $38.75. Wall 
hanging, priest’s cope in 
brocaded gold, $494.00. 
Brazier, $64.50. 























F you plan to participate in the vogue 
for Spanish interiors, the Midsummer 
Sale is of particular interest. Our collection 
of fine Spanish furniture has been enriched 
by a large group of collectors’ pieces and 


reproduction furniture, recently arrived from 
abroad. It includes tables, chairs, chests, 
desks and beds, most of them made of the 
heavy, close grained Spanish walnut, beauti- 
fully turned and carved. Among the tables, 
there are stretcher, wing and bacon tables, 
with tops that are solid pieces of walnut, 
one and a half to two inches thick. The beds 
from Catalonia, have richly ornamented 


headboards, the brilliant colors mellowed 
by time to glamorous beauty. - The chests, 
of varying sizes, are carved in geometric pat- 
terns, and the huge locks and keys, intricately 
contrived of hand wrought iron, are especially 
noteworthy. In a previous period, these served 
such plebeian purposes as storage for grain, 
bread, sabots or clothes. Now their beauty 
is its own excuse for being. Catalan chairs are 
formal, stately, heavy, while others found in 
parts around Madrid, and of a later period, are 
curved, gracious, more elaborate. The sump- 
tuous loveliness of Spanish furniture offers 
rare decorative charm for the modern home. 
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ADUANCE MODES 


IX, 
THe AUGUST SALE OF FURS 


SAKS ~FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Fisher prestige is today expanding more 
solidly and more rapidly than ever before. 
The leadership which is indicated by 
the emblem—Body by Fisher—is finding 
this year a recognition and a preference 
among closed car buyers which is far 
above previous heights 


FISHER BODIES 
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Effervescent 


’ 
| : Comers 


MOUS a ee 





Bath Tablets—$ 1.75 
Soap—7 5c 

















Houbigant Talc—$1.00 


Talc and Dusting Powder—$1.50 


Dusting Powder, 
by Houbigant, are 
obtainable in the odeurs 
Quelques Fleurs, Le Par- 
fum Ideal, Subtilité, Mon 
Boudoir, and Le Temps des Lilas. 


UBIGANT 


PARIS 


The newest, smartest perfume for the 
bath is Houbigant Effervescent 
Bath Tablets, delighttully 
fragrant and invigorating. 
Houbigant Soap, rich 
with perfume, is 
indispensable to 
the refreshing 
bath. 











“Things Perfumes 
isper” is a 
booklet that ap- 
peals to epicures 
of fragrance 

fay we send it 

to you ? 
HOUBIGANT inc 


539 W.45 St. 
New York 
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Those who possess Chrysler Imperial 
“80”, those who have experienced its 
superb performance are unanimous in 
acclaiming it the finest of fine cars. 


Just as earlier Chrysler cars transcended 
standards in their own fields so the 
larger Chrysler Imperial “80”—now at 
new lower prices which save you from 
$100 to $400—goes far beyond the pre- 


vious limits of fine car performance. 


After you have experienced the vitality 
and flexibility of the Imperial “80’s” 
92 horse-power with its speed capacity 
of 80 miles and more per hour, the 
most costly of other cars will fail to 
satisfy you. 


The engine is so perfectly balanced and 
so symmetrically designed that it gives 


The Moment You See This Superb Creation 
You Recognize —As Fine As Money Can Build 


its glorious sweep of power with instant 
response and vibrationless smoothness. 


When you drive the Chrysler Imperial 
“80” you will be amazed that it rides 
so differently. Spring ends are anchored 
in blocks of live rubber in place of the 
customary metallic shackles. 


There is even no need to think of 
chassis lubrication because of its unique 
and exclusive spring mountings. Lubri- 
cation of spring leaves is eliminated by 
tailored lubricating spring covers. 


_ Whether you seek sheer brilliancy of 


performance or magic ease of handling, 
or whether you desire easeful and luxu- 
tious comfort of riding, be assured that 
in this larger Chrysler Imperial “80” 
at new lower prices the highest motor 
car ideal has been reached. 


New low prices giving savings of $100 to $400—Eight body styles priced from $2495 to $3595 f. 0. b. Detroit. 
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DEVELOPING the HABIT 
of HERORT 


By COLONEL T. D. LANDON, 309th Infantry, U.S.A. 
Former Secretary, Association of Military Colleges and Schools of the United States 


N OUTSTANDING and remark- 

able fact that I have noticed in the 
past forty-one years in dealing with youth 
—both boys and girls—is that in the great 
majority of cases where two children are 
brought up together, the younger is more 
active, virile, mentally brighter and stronger, 
and generally more successful as a go-getter 
than the older one. 


In the majority of cases the younger of 
the pair will have caught up with the older 
one and be more successful in the same 
studies or under the same conditions of 
requirement. There may be many reasons 
for this, but my conviction is that as the 
children play together in their earliest 
childhood the younger one is ambitious 
to go along with the older one. By reason 
of less physical development the necessity 
is apparent for greater effort and in giving 
that effort continuously in the daily life 
of children’s play, there is developed a 
habit of effort that gets instilled in the 
very nature of the child and results in a 
continued habit of effort long after the 
demand for the special effort has ceased. 


What is this in its practical application 
but the well-known principle of pace- 
making, which in all physical events the 
world over accomplishes better results 


than can be done without it? Why not 
then utilize this principle with children 
who have no older brother or sister, or 
where they have not, in their local schools, 
the conditions which will call for the 
extension of the energy, the ambition, 
the ideal of desirable qualities that are to 
be the foundations of life’s success? 


The military school is one known vehicle 
with organized machinery for this pace- 
making idea under high standards of 
requirement with exact and detailed 
methods for accomplishment. The greatest 
success cannot be made by the individual 
unaided by organization. Organization 
demands training in direction, control 
and cooperation. The military school is 
fundamentally a place where the ideals, 
the standards and the practice of leader- 
ship and organized control are systemati- 
cally developed from the minute the boy 
enters as a private to the time he graduates 
as a non-commissioned officer or an officer. 


Every boy in a military school has an 
opportunity—a chance to win success and 
recognition. The steps of achievement are 
many, each leading to the next, in an 
orderly series that stimulates effort. In 
these impressionable years habits of effort 
are formed that last through life. 
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New York—Girls 

















MRS. DOW’S SCHOOL, BRIARCLIFF MANOR, NEW YORK 
A SCHOOL OF LOYAL TRADITIONS WITH MODERN SPIRIT 


MARGARET BELL MERRILL, M.A., Acting Principal 


Music Department 





THE BRIARCLIFF FEATURES Jan Sickesz, Director THE BRIARCLIFF IDEAL 
Outdoor life with supervised athletics. Art Department A girl at home in the world of nature, art 
College Preparation. Junior School. Charles W. Hawthorne, N. A., Director and science, with clear vision, breadth o 


thought and grace of manner, equipped to 
meet life’s demands, whether in home mak- 
ing, in social service or in the world of affairs. 


ome Efficiency and Postgraduste courses. 
Music, Art and Languages with New York 


advantages. New model swimming pool. 
















































yREW School tor Gris) New York Collegiate Institute— 
On Beautiful Lake Gleneida, 49 miles Free School Information % SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
from New York. 600 Feet Elevation. 61st c 





High School and Elementary Depestnaets. 
year. Outdoor Sports. esowss ent. al fi 
Wholesome School Life. Moderate Rates. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSES 
General, Music, Art, Demeniie Science and 
Secretarial Courses. ‘Small Classes. 
Separate Juntor School. Address the President: 


Herbert E. Wright, D.D.,Box 602, Carmel, N.Y. 


| YOU find it difficult to select a school from the long list in these pages, you can 
always secure accurate but disinterested information from Harper’s Bazar School 
Department, 119 West 4oth Street, New York City. In your letter, state the sex and 
age of the candidate, the sort of school you wish to locate and your choice of location. 









EUNICE A. SCHOONMAKER, dnereatiany 
345 West End Avenne, pet ze 76th & 77th Sts. 
or 














































B* combining the most progressive 
methods of education, the cultural 
advantages of New York, and the 
popular forms of outdoor recreation, 
the Gardner School provides girls 
with an ideal basis of education. 
The School home—just off Fifth 
Avenue—is distinctive for its beauty 
and simplicity. Courses for all ages. 
Post-graduate courses. Seventieth 
year. Catalogue on request. 


MISS ELTINGE and MISS MASLAND, Principals 
11 EAST 5ist STREET, NEW YORK 
















The Advantages of City and Country Combined 


SEMPLE SCH®L 


Grrts’ Day AND BOARDING SCHOOL 




















The School buildings in town are opposite New 
York’s most picturesque spot—Central Park. 
North Castle Country estate for week-end 
recreation. 

It is the aim of the school to broaden the intelligence, inculcate social 
graces and insure the happiness of each student. 

College Preparatory, Post Graduate. Special and Finishing courses. Secre- 
tarial, Domestic Science, Language, Art, Music, Dramatic Art. Costume 
Designing and Interior Decoration. 


Mrs. T. Darrington Semple, Prin., Box B, 241 Central Park West, N. Y. c. 
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The East’ s 


Best 


Offering of Day a 


New York—Girls 


Wi KN OXETSIO OO IE 
for Girls 


Conllitece PrEepa natypony 


CilttinalmandaVocalional™Co 


INITSS Russell 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Outstanding among the private High 
Schools for girls in this country is the 
Scudder School. College preparatory. 
Courses based on the syllabus of The 
New York State Department of 
Education. Regents examinations 
given at the school. 

Also special courses combined with 
all the advantages of a finishing school. 
Small classes. Day and boarding. 
Address Miss H. B. Scudder. 


“Seudder er 


244 West 72nd Street New York City 





ighiand Manor 


A Non-Sectarian Country 
Boarding School for Girls 
Ideally Located on the Hudson— 
near New York 
College Preparatory Course—Cer- 
tificate Recognised 
High School, Junior College, 
Home Making, Secretarial, 
Journalism, Kindergarten 

Training, Music, and Art 
Separate Cottage for Elementary School 
Vacation trips to Bermuda and Europe. 


Associated with Highland Nature 
Camps, South Naples, Maine. 


EUGENE H. LEHMAN 
Director 
Box 102, Tarrytewn-on-Hudson, New York 


DONGAN HALL 


A Country School for Girls 
One hour from N. Y. City 
College Preparation 
General Course—Art— Music 
All outdoor sports— Riding 


Emma B. Turnbach, A.B. 
Principal 

Box H, Dongan Hills 

Staten Island, N. Y. 


Inougrivom 
Mie Cooperstown, INNA 


Gi o2 


Cathedral School of 


Saint Mary 


School for girls, 22 
miles from New 
York. College pre- 
paratory and general 
courses. Catalog on 
request. 

MIRIAM A. BYTEL 

Principal 

Box B, Garden City 


Long Island, New York 


SCHOOL 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 
Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. 
40 minutes from New York City. 
COURSES: Two-year Pre-Academic, Aca- 
demic, Two-Year Finishing 
Separate -buildings for each department. 
Chaperonage to Concerts, Opera, Art Galleries 
and Museums. 
Branches: 


(COUITESTETS: 


(Hssinin ng 
School for Girls 


58th year. In beautiful West- 
chester, thirty miles from New 
York. Diploma offered with Col- 
lege Preparatory, Academic, Art, 
Music, Dramatic, Secretarial, 
Home-making courses. Post grad- 
uate department. Athletics and 
sports. Upperand Lower schools. 


Ciara C. Futier, Principal 
Box 8B, Ossining-on- Hudson, NewYork 


COLLEGE 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York. 

Four Years of College. 

Chartered by the Regents of the University 
of > = — | of New York with power to 
confer 

Soqretartes, Pe Domestic Science and Cultural 


Muste. wart, Elocution. 

Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Guitess Sports 
and Riding for all Departments. 

1028 Fifth Ave., New York 


FOR CATALOGUES ADDRESS THE REVEREND MOTHER 


and Boarding Schools 





THE RAYSON SCHOOL) 


36th Year : 
A quiet, refined home on Riverside Drive in New@ 
York with thorough college preparation 
Miss Clara Colbourne, Miss Catherine Wilcox, 
Principals. 320 Riverside Drive, New York City. 3 


URSULINE ACADEMY, 


.- 2 hours from New York. 
j Also Secretarial; Music. wer 
for younger girls. Ridit w. Athletics. Special 
Vacation schedule. Cata of 
URSULINE SISTERS, BoxB, Middletown, N. Y.9 


THE COMMONWEALTH Sone i 
Social and Economic Problems, Budgeting, Hygiene 
and Home Nursing, Foods and Marketing includi 

Cooking, Dressmaking, Millinery, Banking a 
Investments, Household ee 
One at hs rand part-tim 
Box B, 136 E. 55th St., New. York City 


THE FINCH SCHOOL: 


POST-GRADUATE COURSES: Music, Arta) 
Home Making, Eng Drama, Secretarial, | 
PARIS NOME of schol emphasizes Travel, i 
Languages. JESSICA E,. COSGRAVE, _Princi 

61 East 77th St. New York Ci 


THE BROWNSON SCHOOL 


Catholic Poooding ae Day _School for Giri 
College _Prepa' and Finishing Courses 
Special c laseen ‘in Petes and French conversation. 


Address Secretary 
22-24 East 9fist Street 


Ladycliff Academy) 


Highland Falls, N. Y. Adjoining West Point, 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ; 


New York 


GPa, Bie Castle 


—s Mason's School 
for Girls 
~ all 942, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Mew You 














e Wilcox, 
ork City. 
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Future Happiness 


Depends on a Good School 
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New York—Girls 








New York—Girls 


Student Residences 











Si eudder— 


SCHOOL 


The Scudder School is unique in provid- 
ing intensive, practical courses combined 
with the advantages of a finishing school 
in New York City. Day and boarding. 


High ww College ratory and 
General Courses. Household / Arts. Every 
phase of home maki _ Music. Voice 
and all instruments. ial Welfare and 


Community Service. Secretarial Train- 
ing for High School and College Grad- 
age Physical training and athletics 
or al 


Address Miss H. B. Scudder, 244 West 
72nd Street, New York City. 











NEW YORK SCHOOL 
of MUSIC and ARTS 


824 West End Avenue Cor. 100th Street 


Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 


New York’s Oldest Music School 


Same celebrated faculty headed by Ralfe Leech Sterner. 


Arthur Friedheim, Paul 


Stoeving, Frederick Riesberg and other celebrated masters. 


Individual Instruction. 


Dormitories in School Building. 
lany Free Classes and Lectures. Di, 


Entrance at any time. 
A real home for music students. 
and Teacher's Certificates. Public Concert every Thursday 


iplomas 
na Vocal, Piano, Violin and all Instruments. Public School Music Dept. Dramatic Art, Drawing 
and Painting, Interior Decoration, Dancing and Languages. 


ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 











PUTNAM HALL pasto¥Schoei 
Paratory School 
for Girls. Special One-year Intensive Course. 
Junior High Department. 
ELLEN CLIZBE BARTLETT, A. B., Principal 
Box 803, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





NOBLE SCHOOL 


For Girls from 6 to 14 
KATHLEEN NOBLE JEROME 
White Plains, New York 








Tutoring 











PRIVATE TUTOR 


Elemen' and Coll a = Branches— 
Modern and Cia ica. 

Endorsed by leading schools of of tn thre ¢ city. 
Mrs. H. D. Roberts 38 East 85th Street 
Rhinelander 2592 New York City 





SPECIAL INSTRUCTION 


If your son or daughter needs tutoring 
for the Fall examinations, you should 
enter them in a summer school for 
the next six weeks. Write HarpeR’s 
Bazar for complete list of schools. 











New York—Co-ed. 








A Progressive All-Day School 
Sor Children 4 to 12 








The BENTLEY SCHOOL 


145 West 78th Street 
New York City 


Bertha M. Bentley, Director 


























BIRCH WATHEN SCHOOL 
A modern day school oe boys and girls 








150 West 94th Street 
147, 149 West 93rd Street i + New York City 








STARKEY SEMINARY 


Co-educational. Endowed. Seventh grade and 
Preparation for | 1 and busi 
Advance work in art and music. Athletics. On 
eca Lake. Moderate rate. Address Martyn 
Summerbel, Ph.D., Principal. Box 32, Lakemont, 








Happy Hours 


Kindergarten and First Primary 
shil _ 3to7 
A. C. Whyte. 345 West 


Booklet on Bn ve M 
Street, New York City 
























BURT’S SCHOOL 
TINY TOTS 1-12 
AH 
1120 Constant’ Avenue, Peekatill, N. y 
Phone: Peekskill 1 














The Washington School 
of New York 


A iS fees § school from | primary to 
+} State of New Yor by = - 


ABEL A. TENNEY, Principal. 


| 





An Exclusive Residence 
for Girls Studying in 
New York - - 11th Year 


The surroundings, service and appointments 
of a genuine home. Elective chaperonage. 











Brantwoon Hall 


RESIDENT and day school for girls 28 minutes from the Grand 


Central Station, New York City. 


The school 


2Ist year. 


occupies about eight acres of wooded hillside in famous West- 


chester County. 


For catalog write to Miss Mary T. Maine, 


Principal, Brantwood Hall, Bronxville, New York. 


College preparatory 
Music 

Art 

History of art 
Psychology 
English literature 





Horseback riding 
Tennis 

Golf 

Hockey 
Coasting 
Basketball 


Languag Piano. Two adjoining houses. 
Catalog on request. Open all year. 


fPlrs. Hoswell’s 


Address Mrs. Henry Harrison Boswell 





344-346 W. 84th Street (next Riverside Drive) 
% Tel. Susquehanna 7653 Zs 














TEASDALE RESIDENCE 
For Girl Students and Young Women 
326 W. 80th St., Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
Cha peronage French Booklet 
Tel. Susquehanna 7858 




















SCOVILLE SCH2°L 


A Distinctive Fifth Avenue School 


Facing Central Park and the Art 
Museum. Combines charming home 
life and interesting school work. 


Cneposue for Recreational Opportunities. 


Central Park for Riding and Out- 
door Sports.’ New York’s best in 
Music, Art and Drama. Regular 
Academic and Advanced Finishing 
Courses. Intensive College Prep- 
aration. Special Courses in Art, 
Music, Languages, Dramatic Art. 


Resident and Day Departments 


Address, Miss Rosa B. Chisman, Principal 
1006 Fifth Avenue, 




















Overlooking the Hudson 
and 
Riverside Drive 








BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED HOME 
FOR GIRLS who come to New 
York for special study. Ideally 
located, in close proximity to the 
leading schools, studios, theatres, 
and shopping district. Exception- 


ally large sunny bedrooms, with or 


without private bath. Superior 
cuisine a notable feature. Lan- 
guages in home, if desired. Chaper- 
onage elective. (A few vacancies.) 
Correspondence invited. Prospectus. 


321 West 80th Street, 
New York City 


Tel. Susquehanna 0045 




















MISS FERGUSON’ S RESIDENCE 


home of exclusive 

patronage for girls 
studying in New York. 
Conveniently located. 
Chaperonage if desired. 
French. Open all year. 

Established 1915 

Catalogue on Request 


311 West 82nd Street, New York City 
Tel S 5343 




















Mrs. Sneden’s Residence 


6 West 87th Street (Central Park), New York 
A select and charming home for irl students. 
Centrally located, 9th year. Phone ~ jad 4032. 
Special arrangements yes Summer Stude 








New York—Boys 








RVING maintains an 
excellent record for 
thoroughly 





sium, swimm: 
For catalog 
REV. JOHN M. FURMAN, L.H.D., 
ena 
Box 913, Tarryt d N. ¥. 
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New York 
Military Academy 


A ScHoou or DistiIncTIoN 


CorNWALL-ON-HuDSON 
New York 
P. O. Box 14 


Driter, fhruuit 


Brigadier-General, D.S.M., Superintendent 
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Every School 


Inquiry Receives 


Our 





Most Careful Attention 











New York—Boys 











“Saint John’s’’ 
A college Preparatory School with a military 


system that develops manliness, obedience and 


IMMEDIATE INFORMATION 
WITHOUT COST 


The School Department of Harper’s Bazar is now entering its eleventh 
year. 


In new and larger quarters we are better equipped than ever 


before to advise you about your school problems. 
A letter today will save you hours of worry and anxiety later in the 


season. 
schools. 


Tell us your requirements and we will tell you about the 


HARPER’S BAZAR SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


119 West 40th Street 





honor. Graduates in 44 colleges. 
course. Junior Department, beginning with 7th 
grade. Extensive campus in the hills. Well- 
planned recreation and athletics. Riding School 
with excellent stable of horses. Swimming pool. 
Write for illustrated catalog. Ad 


GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK 
President The Manlius School 








Box 128 Manlius, New York 








T. JOHNS 


i OF » (010) © 
Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Ay MANLY BOYS or Col- 
lege and Business Modified Military for 
orderiy habits, mental alertness, physi- 

cal tra Individual attention. 

Athletics, Gymnasium, Pool. Junior 

Hall for boys under ve. Write 
for catalog to: Dr. William 
A. Ranney, Prin. 








eFanva ate) alem.40e) mele) aii el elere)| 


Primary through College Preparatory. Fully 
certified. Limited enrollment. Not merely a 
private school. Applicants selected. Catalog. 





THE ARDEN SCHOOL young’ 
Young Boys 
English masters. Thorough training for Eastern 
preparatory goes. Facilities for all round de- 
wre ment. ounds. Catalogue on request. 
ROLD B. 1? DALL, Headmaster, New 
} —---4 New YORK 





INSTITUTE 


GIRLS 
ind Ave. at 87th St. 


HAMILTON 


FOR BOYS 
347 West 87th Street West E 


Grammar and High College Preparatory, 

Sehool. 34th Year Seeretarial, Domestic 

begins —— a lence. 24th Year. 
Direction of 


the Personal 
arp ARCHIBALD SHAW, M.A. 


REPTON | SCH@L 


the reguirements Of the you 


For boys 8 to 14. English University Masters 
epares for best college prep. schools. 
Vv. Willoughby Barrett, Head Master 
Box B, Tarrytown, New York 


KOHU acter building, sound 


scholarship, physical development. 19t year. 
On Post Road, 22 miles from N. Y. City. Address 

J. KuGe., Prin., Harrison (Westchester Co.), 
New York. 


Tre STORM _ KING schoo 


Formerty The STONE SCHOOL Established 1567 


A Progressive College Preparatory School 
Astsnstixe Outdoor Life. 50 Miles from New York 
and Book of Views on Request 

Dverr, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N 








A Boarding School for 
boys, emphasizing char- 








ALVAN E 
SCHOOL 


AWLING for'poys 


Dr. Frederick L. Gamage, Headmaster 
Pawling New York 





WOODLAND SCHOOL 


Boys 8 to 18. In Catskills, 1500 ft. elevation. 

Ideal for developing strong, manly boys, preparing 

for college or life. Skiing, snow-shoeing, skating. 
Athletics, Modern buildings, 315 acres. 


Erwin S. Spink, A.B., Headmaster, Phoenicia, N.Y. 
MILITARY 


EEKSKILL Xcxcemy 


Endowed. 4 modern fireproof buildings. New 





Gym and Pool. Senior Upper-House. 
Saeogete school for younger ys For 
talog Box B, Peeks- 


dress: Bs ee 
kill-one Hudson, N. Y. 





BERKELEY-IRVING * 23k 3053" 
s. FOR BOYS 
- to College’’ 

ou Year. Ley classes. Thorough instruc- 

r college or for business. Swim- 
ming “pool, cyepeeatoms sending: coos playground— 
Outir ” Illustrated 

- ; 


al prem 
Catalogue. 311 West 83 _ Y¥. Cc. 





New York City 























ordered school. 
scholarship. 


The military schools 











Military Training 
a Business Asset 


THorouGu academic training is a first requisite of every well- 
The military schools place a high premium on 
They stand squarely upon the universally 
accepted principle of a sound mind in a sound body. 
employ military training for health, a good physique, the 
strength to do and to endure. 

They are essentially preparatory schools, preparing for 
college. for manhood, for civilian and business life. 

The boy trained in a military school not only receives sound 
academic instruction, but he acquires habits and attributes 
which are of inestimable value all through life. 

He is physically developed and fit, is erect in carriage, of 
manly bearing, neat, orderly and punctual in his engagements. 

He has a trained eye, is keen in perception, quick in action, 
systematic in the performance of duty. 

He has been taught initiative and aggressiveness. 

He is self-reliant and has self-control. 

He has a high sense of honor, is truthful and candid. Polite- 
ness becomes second nature to him. 
rely upon himself, he knows the great value of co-operation 
and team-work. He has the disposition and the earnestness to 
press forward to worthy accomplishment, yet with due respect 
and consideration for the rights of others. 
have demonstrated their worth. 
Everywhere they are leaving their impress on the world’s 
work. Tens of thousands of the strongest and most successful 
men in business life have entered upon their work with the 
far-reaching advantages of early military training. 


Published by The Association of Military Colleges and Schools of the United States 











They 


While he has learned to 





























New York—Boys 











ACKENZIE for BOYS. 

CERTIFICATE PRIVILEGES. 
Twenty-five years successful paration 
for college or business. All ath ties. Win- 
ter Sports. (Also Summer School.) Seventy 
five min. from N. Y.C. Monroe, N. 





DWIGHT SCHOOL 


RK A 
Ba Seth z vou si 
College and Regents’ Seccntien. 44th Year 
Emil E. Camerer, Principal 
Address for Catalog 
New 


were «Kelvin School 3 


23rd Summer Session. August ba to > Santee SS 15. 
Preparation for Fall college exa: 
seamens te) fighly ¢ X- ——% 


. A. L. DIONNE, Headmaster 
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Boys 








New Jersey— 
An Endowed School 
for 300 carefully 


BLAIR selected boys 


Invites Your Personal Investigation 








Separate Lower School For Catalog address 


JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box Z Blairstown, N. J J. 














FREEHOLD fix ge gaol 


for boys 7 to 15. 


Duncan, 





, Box H, NEWTON, N. J. 
Newton Academy, A ralttary county 
school for boys. . from N. Y. 


City. Beautiful mn. 1000 ft. elevation 

Fly foundation for college or business. In- 

ge wir orses and ponies for boys’ 
8 


rts. — rates. Catalog. 


Philip S. Wilson, A.M. 





MILITARY 


BORDENTOWN (astute 


Thorough preparation for college or business. 
Efficient faculty, small c win atten- 
tion. Reve Dectal Sum how to study. R.O. T. C, 42nd 
year. = wy! Ly Catalogue. 


D. Princi 
Deseet 30, BORDENTOWS NL J. 


Day and Bowens. College 
miles from N.Y. Upper an or se! oe 


Catalog. J. R. Walter 
Gerken, Assoc. Headmaster, Box B, EssexFelle No. 


PEDDIE 


leges. 15 modern buildings. 60 acres. Athletics for 
every boy. Six Forms, including twogrammargrades. 
6lst year. Catalog. Box 8-S, Hightstown, N. J. 





FOR BOYS 








Ex- 








New York—Boys 








Board Records 


Fireproof Dormitory 
20th Year 


Telephone Kingsbridge 3123 





RIVERDALE 


A Well Balanced Country School for Boys 


One of the Best College Entrance 


Unusually extensive and varied extra 

curricula activities — Athletics — Glee 

Club — Science Club— Forum — Dra- 
matic Association—Applied Music. 


200 Students—half boarding, half day 


For Illustrated Catalog, Address 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Headmaster 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, Upper New York City 














for fifty boys 6 to 16. Beau- 
Kyle School (ffi ictation,° 22 miies trom 
ew York. 36th year. Fine Athletic field—out- 
door gym. “Your school looks so homelike’— 
visitor's expression. Summer Camp in the Cats- 
ki Dr. PAUL_KYLE 


‘Box B  Irvington-on-Hudson, New York 


The MOHONK SCHOOL 


A Boarding School for Boys from 10 years to College Age 


College Preparatory, Technical. and Business Courses. 
Outdoor Life and Health Stressed. For catalog address 


JEROME F. KIDDER, Box B, Mohonk Lake, New York 











PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
J. B. Le Headmaster 
Preparatory for all colleg progress. 
Limited number of pupils and. ‘freedom from rigid 
class organization. Excellent equipment. 8 
attention to athletics and mo: welfare. New 
ymnasium year. For catalog, address 
x B, Princeton, N. J. 





WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


12 miles from Philadelphia. Coen Ls ae | busi- 
ness and special courses. Horse i 


Box 442, Wenonah, N. J 








New Jersey—Co-ed. 











Miss Beasley’s School 


A Year-’Round School for Boys and 
Girls 4 to 10 


! Seashore,Camp at Seaside Park, N. J. 
Miss C. A. Beasley, Summit, N. J. 





DEVITTE SCHOOL 


$40 per month covers every ex 
All-year boarding schooland Summer ‘Cam 
aaa. girls 5 to 12. French ae. 
‘ool. 


Vitte, Princ 
x 48 M, Morganville, pan. J. 


soferboys 
wimming 





Lakelande Boarding School 

Logated ts Lakers sevens hie 
ew" "s evergreen 

and beaut i. Charming home. Stimulat 

school. = by prominent leaders in Jewry. 

Address A. F. LANDE, Director, 408 Lake Drive, 

Lakewood, N. i or'28 W. 80th St. N.Y C 


#, of trealtti 
modern 


















nd 
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Long-Established Schools With Best Preparatory Training 











New Jersey—Girls 















DWIGHT. sst'eet 
FOR GIRLS 
Recommended by the leading colleges for 
COLLEGE PREPARATION 
SPECIAL FINISHING COURSES 
Athletics, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding 
Spacious Grounds for Games. 

Alumnae cordially recommend Dwight because 
of the spirit which it inculcates 
FRANKNESS, SELF CONTROL, SERVICE 
Write for Illustrated Catalog telling of the life of the school 
MISS E. S. CREIGHTON, Principal 
Englewood, New Jersey 








MissGILDNERS sent" 


Girls 6 to 21 Mile from town, &7 acres 
Exeperadion for the by and Colleges and 
College Entrance Board Examinations. Ad- 
vanced Courses for Surplus Credit in Col- 
lege Entrance Studies. Junior, General, 2- 








neing, Sec! ° . 
Laura M. Gildner, A. M., Director 
Box Z, Princeton, N. J. 
a 


ISS BEARDS 
SCHOOL 


A Country School for 

Girls Near New York 

Progressive in Spirit 

and Method. 

Prepares for All the 

ee Colleges for 
en. 


















neue Art, Domes- 
Science 

<HH.. Athletic 
Program. 


All Out-door Sports. 


For illustrated Catalog 
Address Registrar 
ORANGE, 

NEW JERSEY 





? Burlington, New Jersey 
ST. MARY’S HALL Eettinston. Now cniing 
School for Girls, on the Sabo of the Delaware 
River. Lower, Middle, and Upper School. College 
Preparatory and General Courses. Special Em- 
hasis on College poe, 90th year opens 
ptember 29, 1926 or catalog and rates write 
the Prin., Sister Edith Constance. 





ST. JOHN BAPTIST FOR GIRLS 


A Country Boarding School with Moderate 
Rates. Under the care of the Sisters of St. John 
Baptist Epecoval Church). College Preparatory. 
ic, Art and General Courses. 
For Spe address «=- The Sister Superior, 
Ralston (near Morristown), New Jersey. 





KENT PLACE SCHOOL for GIRLS 
SuMMIT, NEW JERSEY. An Endowed School. 
Thirty-Second Year. On the Estate of Chancellor 
Kent in the hills of New Jersey, twenty miles from 
New York. College Preparatory. Academic. 
Music, Art, Athletics. 


HARRIET LARNED HUNT, Principal. 
SCHOOL OF THE 


Oak Knol HOLY CHILD 


Blackburn Road, Summit, New Jersey 
School for Girls, College preparatory and elementa sary 
departments, Collegesat Rosemont, Pa., and Oxfo! 
England. Finishing Schools: Paris, Rome, Fribourg 








A RDE N & Coted rah Course 


School @r Girls out =i, 
Gymnasium, Athletic Field. 
Catalog ad 
Anne Evelyn Boardman, A. M., Principal 
Lakewood, N. J. 


Riding, Canoeing. 
‘or 








Fall Registrations Are 
Being Accepted 
Now 


For Information Write to 


HARPER’S BAZAR SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
119 West 40th Street New York City 








The Selection of a School 


S IT fair to send your son or daughter to a 

school just because your friend’s children go 
there? Your child is probably quite unlike the 
boy across the street. Selecting the school which 
will just meet his needs and temperament is not 
always easy. There are so many schools, it is 
hard to choose discriminatingly. 


HE School Department of Harper’s Bazar, 


through the personal visits of its representa- 
tives to the schools all over the country, has 
secured information which is at vour disposal. 
Let us help you find the school that will bring out 
the best in your child, and make this the most 
successful in his or her school career. 


N writing for information, state the sex and age 

of your child, about how much you wish to 
pay, and your geographical preference as to lo- 
cation. 


Harper’s Bazar ScHoot DEPARTMENT 
119 West 4oth Street. New York City 








| 








Pennsylvania—Boys 


A Good Place 

SKI for Your Boy 

KISKIMINETAS SprINcs SCHOOL not only 

will prepare your boy for any American 

college or university, but will also guide 
him in becoming a student and a man. 

We believe in treating each boy as an in- 
dividual; therefore, we have small classes 
and supervised study hours. 

All sports, including a nine-hole golf 
course, ON our 200-acre campus. 

For catalog, address Box 870. 


DR. A. W. WILSON, President 
Saltsburg, Pa. 




















BELLEFONTE ACADEMY 


121st year. Amidst hunti ‘ounds 
streams. fencers for 100" le lect bo Ag. 4 








HARRI SBU RG ACADEMY ¥3" 
Pry Sa ce ot cetera 


playing unds. Unexcelled separate 
Junior Dept. under sympathetic su jon. 
erate rate due to endowment ~~ a 





Crinity bouse 


Home school in Philadelphia suburbs for small 
Child Beat of young boys. Director trained in Modern 
ealth and Ewweneneay. Individual Atten- 
W, FILuerR LvUTz, M.A. 
Trinity House, Ambler, Pa. 


CARSON LONG = 


A ataey Scbecl, pi Quate te Cotes ie the mene 
S... 5th. G = Col In th 
midway between New York A Indiv! reo i 
struction. Enjoying now ite greatest 
Box 15, New Bloomfield, » Pa. 











Pennsylvania—Girls 





Pennsylvania—Boys 











SWARTHMORE 





A school that develops manliness and trustworthy character. 
Thorough preparation for all college entrance requirements. 
A community of ambitious boys in wholesome, home-like surroundings. 


Required exercise, all athletics track and indoor swimming-pool. 


EDWARD R. ROBBINS FREDERICK H. SOMERVILLE 
Write for informatior! BOX 24, SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA 





FOR YOUR BOY 








—_FRANKLIN®°MARSHALL 


CADEMY> 
Well Equipped, Well Organized, yet Moderately Priced School, with long experience in pre; 
A feat ealthy, normal, active boys for college and helping them solve their problems of education snd Hite life 
Experienced Masters. Full Program of Athletics. Junior School. 
Convenient ‘Tocation in Southeastern Pennsylvania. 
Twelve Hundred Boys Prepared for Seventy Colleges in the Twenty-nine 
Years of the Present Headmastership 


Catalog on request. E. M. HARTMAN, Pd.D., Principal, Box 408, Lancaster, Pa. 

















NAZAR ITARY EE HALL 


For the Boy—First: Hi ‘haracter! 

Your Boy will receive Personal Attention Hens vy Ta heey Sympathetic Masters. 
Founded in 1743. College Preparatory and Business Courses. Gymnasium 
and Pool. Coached Athletics. 
Country Location Accessible from New York and Philadelphia. 
For Catalog and Booklet “‘The School of the Square Dealt” 
REV. A. D. THAELER, D.D., Headmaster, Box 50, 


Moderate Rates. 
Address 
Nazareth, Pa. 











Riemains ha 
ee - 


Established 1853 For Girls 


A mountain school unsurpassed in 
beauty of location. Trains and develops 
girls for present-day opportunities. Pro- 
gressive educational methods and su- 
perior musical advantages. College 
entrance examinations held at school. 

Artistic, modern buildings, attrac- 
tively furnished. Cultured home at- 
mosphere in which girls gain poise, 
self-possession and grace. Splendid 
gymnasium with sunlight pol. Jinter - 
sports. On main line P. R. _Illus- 
trated catalog. 


ALVAN R. GRIER, President 
Box 135 Birmingham, Pa. 











ARLINGTON 


Founded 1851. National Patronage 
60-acre estate 19 miles from Philadelphia 
Academic Courses 
College Preparatory High School 
School of Physical Education 
Vocational Courses 
Domestic Science, Art, Expression, Music. 
Opportunities for Riding, Tennis, Athletics 
Modern Equipment - Moderate Rates 
Illustrated catalog on request. 
CHRISTINE F. BYE, Box B, West Chester, Pa. 




















A Propeseees? nag for Boys. In the Open Country, Eleven Miles 
College ation. 


Record in a 
Phebe KK « juipmeat with Chapel Library, Dormitories, Gymnasium, 
or and Recreation Building. Catalog on Request. 


CHESTNU 





ES)HILL 


Swimming 
T.R. Hyde, M.A.(Yale), Head Master, Box B, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 




















L. R& AND COLLEGE 


a A in 1742. Seton: 
courses. 
= Aichools, Music, Art, Home == 


Address Registrar, Box S, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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For More Information About Any of These—Write Harper’s Bazar 

















Pennsylvania—Girls 























































The 


ary Lyon 
Schol 


A scHooL with unsurpassed resources for provid- 
ing the enriching contacts so necessary for a well- 
rounded education. The environment of The 
Mary Lyon School is unique in its friendly spirit 
and happy, homelike atmosphere. Here girls are 
constantly surrounded by the influences and asso- 
ciations which develop truly cultured womanhood. 


College preparatory courses are carefully planned, 
keeping in mind the requirements of the chosen 
college. General academic courses are offered to the 
girls not preparing for college, but who wish a broad, 
cultural education. Elective courses in Music, Art, 
Home-making, Dramatic Expression and Secretarial 
Training. 

The location of the school is exceptionally health- 
ful and affords unusual opportunities for outdoor 
activities. Life after school-work is over is as in- 
teresting as it is varied. The athletic girl has hockey, 
tennis, basketball, horseback riding and many other 
sports. There is a new 60-foot, tiled swimming pool 
and auditorium with a completely equipped stage. 
Also a large new gymnasium for all kinds of indoor 
activities, especially ballet and esthetic dancing. 

Wildclif, the graduate school, offers two-year 
courses in selective college and vocational subjects. 
Seven Gables gives girls from 6-12 study and play 
adapted to their ages. When writing, specify in 
which department you are interested. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. M. CRIST, Principals 


Box 1510, Swarthmore, Pa. 













































PENN HALL 


An Unusual School for Girls 
Junior Conservatory of Music 


Located a little north of Dixie. Academic 
courses with intensive college preparatory. A 
faculty of college and versity graduates. 
Junior conservatory. Endorsed by leading 
American Conservatories 

Every dormitory room communicates with 
bath. Tiled Ts oes pool, 9%-hole golf 





of ay occupies 
exclusively the new 
Flanders Rss at 

. N. J. 

lar Seaeduls 

of work continued. 
No extra charge 
for this month. 
For catalog and 
views address 








FRANK S. 
MAGILL, A. M,, 
Headmaster, 
Box H. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 











| 119 West 4oth Street 
















Looking Ahead 


NTICIPATION is often as great a pleasure as realization. 
That is one reason why we ask you to select a school now. 
By making the selection at this time, there will be ample time 
for preparation which is quite as important to the youngster who 
is going away as the school year. 
Read the school announcements listed in these pages. We have 
personal knowledge about all of them. If you want assistance 
or suggestions, we shall be glad to help you. 


HARPER’S BAZAR SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
New York City 

















An Endowed School 
Moderate Tuition 
Limited to 120 Girls 


eastern Pennsylvania 

, the Far-Famed 

e United States. 
s, ern 


LINDEN 
sats 3 





La: 
Eq 
181* Swimming Pool. e: 
Horseback Riding, Etc. 
Year Courses: Academic, Prepara- 
tory, Secretarial, Music, and 
Post Graduate. 
Junior School 
F. STENGEL, D.D. 
Box 122, Lrrrrz, PENNSYLVANIA 


























Seton Hill College 


“43 Mi from Pittsburgh”’ 
A Standard Catholic College for Women 





Address The Registrar, Box 1, Greensburg, Penn. 




























delphia. 
Fields—Every 
A COURSE FOR EVERY TALENT 


Thorough College Preparation. 
ome Economics, Interior Decoration, Costume 


Vemepets Equipment—Pool, Gymnasium, 


Crafts. 





by schools offering equal or similar advantages. 
For Catalog and Booklet of Views Address 


MR. and MRS. CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principals 
Box 246 













Pishoptborpe Manor 


A Popular Country School 
In Eastern Pennsylvania, convenient to New York and Phila- 


acility for Happy and Profitable School Life. 


Special Opportunity in 
n Design, 
Secretarial Work, Expression, Art, Music, or Arts and 


Tuition, although not low, is less than usually charged 


Bethiehem, Pennsylvania 







Athletic Art 
Students 











HIGHLAND HALL 


College Preparatory—General Courses 
Two Years Advanced Work 


Music, Art, Domestic Science, Secretarial Studies 
Modern Educational Standards 
Spacious, Well-equipped buildings 


Unusual Program of Healthful Sports, 

Riding Horses, Swimming Pool, Gymnasium, 

School Camp, Golf, Tennis, Winter Sports 
Located in beautiful section of the Alleghenies in residential town 


easily accessible by train, motor and trolley from the Main line 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Altoona, five miles distant. 


ELLEN C. KEATES, A.B., Principal 
HOLLIDAYSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Find a School 


in the Easiest Way—Through 


Harper’s 


17 
Bazar 











Pennsylvania—Girls 











ay 


WER For Women 
Founded 1853 


Continuing the Work 
of BEECHWOOD 

At Jenkintown, Pa. Suburb of 
Philadelphia, two miles from city 
limits. A college of the cultural 
and practical. Diploma and degree 
courses in all departments. Courses 
extended, faculty enlarged, equipment 
increased. General College course, 
Junior College course, Music, Art, 
Kindergarten, Home Economics, 
Physical Education, Public School 
Music. States grant teaching certifi- 
cates on special diplomas. Swimming 
pool, gymnasium, large new pipe 
organ. Full degree rights. Write for 
catalog. 

BEECHWOOD HILL SCHOOL 

Sub-freshman Grade 
(Affiiated with Beaver College) 


New dormitory—every_ bedroom with 
bath attached. Living Room and Sun 
Parlor for every eight resident students— 
a unique feature. All the advantages of a 
large institution with the care and indi- 
vidual attention of a small school. Strong 
faculty. College preparatory; training for 
home or good position. ag Art; Ex- 
pression; Cooking; Sewing; Gy gy 
Swimming Pool; Fi thietic “Ground. Def- 
initely fixed moderate rat ag pag 
Beechwood Hill School, Senkintoum, Pa a 


Beechwood Hall 

















A School for 
Younger Girls 


Rydal, Junior Department 
of the Ogontz School 


A delightful home school where teachers with 
the mother-care instinct and a knowledge of 
child development are able to give your little 
daughter the right stimulus. If she has s: 
talent, it is cultivated; if no talent has as yet 
manifested itself, we search for the child's 
greatest need. ‘ Parents going abroad find in 
Rydal the model, refined school home for little 
girls from 9-14. 

Ours is a large country place in the beautiful 
Rydal hill anes 25 minutes from Phila- 
dciphia. New residence ready October Ist. 
The school building is attractive and modern, 
with bright, sunshiny classrooms. 

School work arranged according to the 
standards of the Philadelphia public schools. 
French is taught under native teachers; piano 
practice is supervised. Play and games under a 
phy sical training director. Horse-back riding, 

mming, skating and coasting. Splendid 
he alth results. log. 


ABBY A. SUTHERLAND 


Rydal Montgomery Co., Pa. 









































Dickinson Seminary 
Develops Initiative and Self-reliance. Co-educa- 
tional. Prepares for college or life work. Music, Art 
and Expression. ee and Home Eooncmies 





WYOMING SEMINARY 


A co-educational school, strong in character build- 
ing. College ge preparation, Desiness, Music, 


Oratory and Home Economics. Gymnasium an 
Athletic Field. 82nd year. Plant 000 
E ndowment S700 000. Catalog. L. L. SPRAGUE 





GEORGE SCHOOL @ejtiucptional. 


atory. 227 acres woods and fields bordering the 
iny. Manual training, debating, house- 

hold arts, all athletics, Own’ farm. — 
G. A. WALTON, A.M.. 
Geo 


Pri 
Box 255 rae School, Pa. 


consideration. 
necessary to do this. 


better schools, 


classes. This information 





Fortunately 


eA VACATION in AUGUST 


F YOU spent your entire vacation in August 
hunting a school for your children, you couldn’t 
possibly visit all the schools that would claim 
for you, it 


isn’t 


The Harper’s Bazar School Department has 
detailed and personal information about all of the 
here and abroad. 
tives of the department have spent years in 
collecting data about good schools of all types and 


Representa- 


is yours for the asking. 


We shall be glad to tell you about any school in 
which you are interested, 


or to suggest schools 


which will meet the needs of your children. 


Address your letter to 


HarpeEr’s Bazar ScHOoL DEPARTMENT 


119 West goth Street 








New York City 











New England—Girls 




















A School for Girls 
Norwalk 


In a beautiful New England town, 
one hour from New York. A carefully 
selected group of girls from all parts of 
the country. Four residences, school- 
house and gymnasium. Extensive grounds. 
Preparation for all colleges. 
Special courses. Diction and 
Dramatics. Every facility 
for outdoor life. Horseback 
riding. Catalog. 


Connecticut 





Margaret R. Brendlinger, A. B., Vassar 
Vida Hunt Francis, A.B., Smith, Principals. 





| Pennsylvania—Girls 


































Music, Art and Drama. 


students and parents alike. 





MARCUM SCH®L 


At Bryn Mawr, Ten Miles from Philadelphia 


All the poe of outdoor recreation and Philadelphia’s best in 
Thorough preparation for girls going to Bryn 
Mawr, Vassar, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, Wellesley, and other colleges. Special 
Diploma and Certificate Courses in Music, Art, and Secretarial Studies. 
Delightful location in college town. New stone buildings. Ample grounds. 
The homelike atmosphere of the school particularly pleasing to 


Mrs. Edith Hatcher, Harcum, B.L., Head of School 
Mrs, L. May Willis, B. P., Principal 


Tilustrated catalog on request. 
the Principal, Box B, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Address 








Stoneleigh 


The new home by the sea of the 
Elmhurst School for Girls. Beauti- 
ful estate with attractive moder: 

fireproof mansion. Half a mile o! 





sports. Junior C ollege, College 

paratory and Cultural Courses. 

Isabel Cressler, Caroline Sumner, Principals 
Rye Beach, New Hampshire 























Irving College and } Music ¢ Conservatory 


rgan, Piano, 


bell, Pres., Box B, Mec aniesburg, Pa. 


Miss Sayward’s School 


For Girls. Suburbs of Fatadainhie. College Pre- 
Music, Domestic 


back riding, Swim: Dept. B 
Miss Janet eeu ‘Principal, Overbrook, Pa. 








LASELL 
SEMINARY 


Ten miles from Boston. 30-acre property, 15 
buildings, outdoor and indoor athletics. 
Junior College 
Two years of college work for High School 
sratusten, packading Literature, Saemoe + tae 
Brat me Economics. Music, 
ramatic Expression and Secretarial Training 
Senior High School 
College Preparation for High School Students. 
Junior High School 
A separate school for younger girls. Catalog. 


GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
130 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 











New England—Girls 











girl 








the beauty of its 
setting and in its well- 
balanced offerings to 
life. 


’ College Preparatory 
(with One Year 
Intensive.) 


General and Post Grad- 
uate courses.” 


For catalog address, 


—TENACRE_ 


A Country School for Young Girls 


From Ten to Fourteen Years of Age 








REPARATORY to Dana Hall. 
Fourteen miles from Boston. All 
sports and athletics supervised and 
adapted to the age of the pupil. The 
finest instruction, care and influence. 





MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 
































COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY 


INTENSIVE 


Mie Alice B Bev cipal 
NEW HAVEN, CoN 
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The Best 


of Schools 


From Which to Make Your 





Selection 











New England—Girls 














ROGERS HALL 


A™ ENDOWED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Thorough Preparation For All Colleges 
One Year Intensive Reviews 
For High School Graduates 


Two-Year Graduate Course with Diplo- 
ma in Home-making, Secretarial Train- 
ing, Music, Expression, Art, Advanced 
Academic subjects. 
Gymnasium Swimming Pool 
All Indoor and Outdoor Athletics 


Twenty 


six miles from Boston 
Faces : 1 


ogers Fort Hill Park 


Miss Olive Sewall Parsons, Principal 
Lowell assachusetts 


e Glen Eden 


New York ~ 
Fy Mia Minut ay = Fifth A 
For -- of high-school —_ or 
gradan hoice of regular 
and spopial studies, for every 
Academic, college pre- 
and tve-yeass 











Select patronage. For ca 
address 


Secretary of Glen Eden 
LIN "ae Connecticut. 


HOWE-MAROT 


A Country Boarding School for Girls 


Varied outdoor life adjusted to successful 


College Preparation 
Well-equipped science laboratories 
RIDING, GOLF, TENNIS 


On a beautiful New England hill top in the 
village of Thompson, Connecticut 


For catalog address 


MARY L. MAROT, Head Mistress 























CRESTALBAN 


A school for little girls. Invigorating air of the 


Berkshires. 20 minutes from Pittsfield. 200 acres, 
3 buildings. Home training, character develop- 
ment, health. Open air classes. Outdoor sports. 


Miss MARGERY V Berkshire, Masa 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
NATICK, MASS 


A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles 
from Boston. 46 Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic 
Fields. 6 Buildings. Gymnasium. 

MISS FLORENCE BIGELOW, Principal 


THE MARY C. WHEELER SCHOOL 


A New England Town and Country School for Girls. 
College oteparatery general and post-gra 
courses. Art, Music. Riding classes. 
residence for girls 10 to 14 years of age. 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


THE CHAMBERLAYNE SCHOOL 


A limited number of older girls desiring special 
preparation for college or post graduate work 
accepted, as resident students 
BERTHA K. FILKINS, Director, 
178 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


)HITING, Prin., 














These Schools Have All Been Investigated and Are Recommended To You By 
HARPER’S BAZAR SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
119 West 40th Street New York City 
Write to us for information and catalogs. 








New England—Girls 











FOR GIRLS" 


Following are classes admitted: 
1. Students preparing for college. Setanta 


. Final year students will be ad: 
Mount :. 


Students desiring to complete high school. 


School 


Students who have completed high school or second- 
ary school work, and desire Junior Coll ° apy 
A diploma will be given any student ta! any of 
our two-year courses. With the poene ds may ~ English 
and Literature, these courses are elective. 
Opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, historical 
associations: Voice, Piano, Violin, Harp, Organ, with 
eminent Boston masters. 
Students attend Boston historical churches. Chris- 
tian Science students attend Mother Church every 
and 
Junior College 


Sunday. 
Outdoor sports. Horseback Riding (our own 
stables), Golf Course on property, Tennis, Field 


Sports, Winter Sports, Canoeing, Gymnasium, 45 
by 90 ft.. Swimming Pool. Finely equipped school— 
ll buildings. 

Domestic Science, Elocution, Art, Excellent Secre- 
tarial Courses; Business Management, Junior College 
Courses. 

Some rooms with hot and cold water. Students 


Send for Catalogue for 1926-1927 are being accepted in the order of 


application. 
Special cars leave Chicago September 28 
‘zeeptiona! o tunities’ 





2528 Summit St., NEWTON, Mass. 


R - a detightful home life 




















New England—Girls 








THE MARY A. BURNHAM SCHOOL 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


A school for girls established in 1877 offering 
a four-year college preparatory course and 
special courses. 

Students accepted for final year -$ intensive 
college preparation. W: 


Opposite Smith College ceaaiee 
MISS HELEN E. THOMPSON, Principal 

















St. Wargaret’s School 


51st ‘a a pre and General, Co Limited Enroll- 
ment. Courses. —_ 
door les on on ‘a Athletics—a vital 
of school life. Alberta C: Edell, A.M., Prin 
ATERBURY, CONN. 





OWARD SEMINARY 


44th year. A famous old New England 
country school for girls. 25 miles from 
Boston. College pre) tion. Household 
Arts and Secretarial. Acc Mr. 
and Mrs. Geo. W. Emerson, Prin., 26 
Howard St., W. Bridgewater, Mass. 


HAMPTON | 


NOB MF FOR GIRLS 
tory Course for Smith and other 
Course for High 
oor Sports. School open 
August and September for Tutoring for College 
Address Secretary, 





Box B, Northampton, Mass. 








Aeroplane view 


ji. ) ee yO Go) OF , ROTOR F 
for GIRES 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT™ 


One year intensive College Preparatory 
Drama. 


‘Graduate Courses. 
Review. Superior advantages in Music, Art, House- 
hold Arts and Secretarial Courses. Two-year Junior College 
Courses. for post-graduates with diploma on completion. 
Head Mistress, Elizabeth L. Ely; Associate Head Mistress, 
Edith Chapin Craven, A.B., Bryn Mawr. 


} 
|. One hour from New" York. College Preparatory and Post 
| 








HOUSE IN THE PINES 


NORTON, MASS. 
school for girls, near Boston. College preparatory 
intensive work for examinations. at course 
for High School graduates. Frenacn Ho usehold Arts, 
Music, Art and Secretarial courses. Fields for ail sports. 30 

riding horses with trained instructors. Every attention, not 
onl - 1 of study, but to each girl's healt 







A count 
courses with 





some Site of ets ont pe . 














PECIAL INVITATION 











Crafts; Music. Lower School for younger giris 
Sports, Beautiful Beach. 





RAY COURT 


On-the- Sound 
A School for qpeur 


IRLS 


Graduates enter all certificate colleges without ,——, - 
ey ing, 
For catalog address, Jessie Cailam Gray, Prin., Box 6, Stamford, Conn. 








It is our A See to know intimately the schools 
advertised in our pages. As a special service to 
you, we offer our ty advice in making the 
wisest selection. us the rticular needs of 
your at or datighter and we will direct you to the 
proper ool. rite Harper's Bazar School De- 
vartment, 119 West 40th Street, New York City. 














B New England—Co-ed. 


An 











Worcester Domestic Science School 


1 and 2 years normal diploma courses. Trains to 

teach cookery, sewing, dietitians, tea-room manage- 

ment. Graduates occupy exceptional positions. 
Address the Registrar. 

110 Waban Hill Rd. Boston, Mass. 





-WESTBROOK— 


SEMINARY FOR GIRLS 


One of New England's oldest and best equipped 
schools, offering four years’ preparatory and 
one year college work. “Outdoor aperis. Gym- 
nasium. Riding. Catalog. AGNES SAFFORD, 
Principal, Portland, Maine. 














New England—Co-ed. 














Administration Building and arn of campus 
EAST {GREENWICH ACADEMY 
Co-cdessionsl, building 


a ety College Ryessteey, A Aca- 
Music. sports. En- 


demic, 
dowment. Tuition $550. 


Rev. J. Francis Cooper, D.D., Principal 
On Narragansett Bay. East Greenwich, Rhode Island 














ST. ELIZABETH Ht OF-THE-ROSES 


Children 3 to 12. One 
Usual studies. Outdoor 


Episcopal. Open 7) anoeg 


hour from New York. 


sports. Summer Camp. Stamford 2173, Ring 1-4, 
Mrs. W. B. STODDARD, Shippan Point, Stamfo ord, 
Conn. “The School That velops ‘Initiative.’ 





Franklin, Mass. eoth y, 
year. Young men 
Dean Academy {$0 3stng women tad 
here a homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient 
training in ev: ent of a broad culture, a loyal 
iberal hadowment permits liberal 
ecii il ee in domestic 




















NEW YORK 











Arts & 


2-year § course; 
Tenis Golf, Winter 


Horseback rid 


classes. 


ings. 








Mrs. I 
Oenoke Avenue 








HOLMEWOOD 
for Boys and Girls 
from 6 to 16 


One of the finest equipped schools for children in the East. 
In the hil! country, one hour from New York City. Open air 
Running hot and cold water, and two windows in 
every sleeping room. 
$75.00 a month covers every expense. 


. S. Tessetts, Director 









Beautiful grounds, modern build- 


New Canaan, Conn. 
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Progressive Schools Advertise. The Best Are Here 



































n 
‘| New England—Boys 


The Rectory School 


Eplsccnal school for boys 6 to 13. Each boy 
receiv 





ial attention in “How to Study 
ng Su mpervi en ie home care. 
nd Apply Rev. F.H . Bigelow, Pomfret, Conn, 
ve 
m. 
i 











— | [ITCBEIELD | WESTMINSTER SCHOOL For Boys 


Large estate Altitude 1100. 














roll ee SIMSBURY, CONNECTICUT 

foal SCHOOL policy definitely planned for the individual. A flexible form system 

as | which meets the needs of each boy, and permits and encourages individual 
development. School life and athletics so organized that every student has active 

CY ABBOTT civittistur part in both. Separate school for younger boys under experienced masters. Two 

from or Business. Lower School. Tuition $1200. hundred acres of grounds, twenty buildings. Gymnasium and swimming pool. 

ME. For Catalog address Registrar, Farmington, Me, RAYMOND R. McORMOND, Headmaster 

38. 











MILFORD 


= For College Preparation 


a Years of Success in saving time for boys preparing 
ool for Yale, Harvard, Princeton, and Other Colleges | 





For new catalog and college entrance record address 


S. B. mR ede Box 109, Milford, Connecticut R O xX B U R Y 


A special type of boarding school 
Thoroughly and Efficiently Organized for Preparation 

















Pioneer Modern . ae 
to lana oui " for all Colleges and Universities 
ee, quipment, Classes limited to five. Individual instruction and tutorial methods used whenever 
Thorough Suburban a Boys progress as rapidly as ability permits. 
1 Loca lete. equi t. In healthful country fifteen miles north of New 
Col ege tion, a All Athletics under skilled coaches. 
Preparation All Sports 


Summer Session Opens July 26th. 
A. H. SHERIFF, M. A., Headmaster, Cheshire, Connecticut 














trained teachers, Just en h mili ary Ge 
and moral benefits Good fell 


MITCHELL SCHOOL 


20 miles from Boston 
A school offering boys every advantage of best educational methods and 
modern equipment. A real interest in —s is cultivated under specially 
ining to obtain —— physical 








For earnest boys with college vision 








Alexander is itchell, Director, 





atm 
Every boy gets into ee activities ae Jn ny All athletic ‘sports, horse- 


Campbell Hall rs Sunior Boveremne mt. Exai ies pa - na wil ppreci- 
am all, the Junior paren appreci- . : ‘ } 
ate the watchful care given their son's habits of study and p) of scholarship maintained. A school 


Summer Camp of Horsemanship under »:me management. 


Prepares for all colleges and 
technical schools. High standards 





nationally known. The Worcester 
spirit: “To achieve the honorable.” 


x K, iilerica, Mass. 




















| PPOW, Solves the Problem of the Boy’s Education 
Intimate Home ngs. 
Study ay nd } bs Principal Comes 


Opens 250 boys, $1,000,000 equipment, 
September $1000 a year. Illustrated catalog. 
21st Samus. F. Hotmes, Headmaster 

Geo. D. Cuaurcn, Registrar Worcester, Mass. 




























































y 
Tyeqeration a Special Primary to College. For Parents Who Wa 
W. Jeroid O'Neil, Pilacipal, Tel. 3857 Stamford, Connecticut 
a 
White Mt. ion. 
SEE &,.ctrs |Mc’Terpan Scbests’, | DE MOTTE SCHOOL TEARIS SCHOOL Ems eee 
Stamford-on-Sound You Boys supervision. Intensive preparation 
— und. 50 minutes from A preparatory school for boys (9 to 19) who need or ae schools, colleges and celentifie 
ggg ns ty. Boys taught "How | A father and mother’s care in their own home. thorough fundamental instruction, sound t schools. Unusuall pid a ivancement. All 
4 - 5" Separate School for | Thorough preparation for "Tat, Hotchkiss, etc. | and wholesome surroundings. Summer _ an spo pry Apt F. Stearns. 
ounger Boys. For CATALOG ad- | Summer Camp on Long Island Sound. Winter sports. Summer School. Laurence Wash- Principal, Mont Person. New ‘iam 
dress—V. Pres. C. C. McTernan, 106 Columbia Bivd. burn De Mott, Norwalk, Conn. 
Waterbury, nn. 
DeWitt H bberd School 1833 EL 1926 Washington—Girls 
Clinton FIC ODE? for Bove RIDGEFIELD SUFFIELD 
Prepares Coll and Techni A School in the foothills of the Berk- A di hool preparing boys for College, 
Txpert Tutoring, Methods. $1200. ores > prepare —{--A-1, 5 Sclentifie School, or business, with athletic program: 
JoHN B. HEBBERD, A.M., CottonSt., NEWTON, MASS, New York. Splendid health record. for = yor Brownell Ca on * BP ted See 
THEopOREC. Jessup, Headmaster, Ridgefield, Conn. 17 igh St., SuMeld, Conn 

















Washington—Girls 














Washington—Girls 













Junior Collegiate, High School, College Preparatory 
Forms. Household Science, Secretarial Science, 
Music, Art. Country advantages. Address 

Secretary, Box B 3,Oakcrest, Washington,D.C. 










Che Wisses Stone’s School 


Advanced Courses in Cultural Subjects, Art, 
French, Music, Domestic Science, and Secretarial 
Science. Preparation for Travel. Miss leaberss 
Stone, Ph.D., and Harriet Stone, M.S., 

Rhode Island Ave., N. W., Washington, 'D. 7 






























NG-S SMI $c Fahy : = “ = ——— 3 
Y Washington and Paris | wtonal Park entnney 


MUSIC: DANCING: DRAMATIC ART: Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 


agp ion pene PR ecrt ong National Park girls receive excellent academic train- 
FINE AND ing and have every sorely to acquire “yo poise 
i 1 and grace. Happy school days are passed in sur- 

A Residential School for Young Women | snd grace. Happy set oo 
offering unique and unexcelled opportunities for cultural or Near Nation’s Capital in 90-acre estate. Two 
professional study and personality development, in an atmos- year Junior College with special emphasis on Music- 
phere that is both artistic and stimulating. Any art, academic Art, Expression, Home Economics, Secretarial Training, 
or college work arranged that student desires. Ail subjects Four-year course in college ‘preparation for younger 

elective. Tuition according to amount of work taken. Unusual girle. Exceptional : 

social advantages of Washington; week of opera in New York; ron on All sports. H k riding. Eight 








preparation for foreign travel. , ion dicbheune, Eeieonme aie, Oe 
Mr. AND Mrs. AUGUST KING-SMITH, Directors Address The Registrar, Box 170,Forest Glen, Maryland. 
1751 New Hampshire Avenue, Washington, D. C. JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., President 
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Here 


Are 


Southern 


Schools 





of Recognized Excellence 




















Washington—Girls 
tory, Gen Supervision of the neipal 
x, and Courses, 


m3 Margarets crs 


A Home School at the Nation’ hemes 
Motes te Coat. *A ‘wn Gaon D.C. 





FAIRMONT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


27th year. Two-year JUNIOR COLLEGE and COLLEGE 

PREPARATORY Courses. Also COLLEGE COURSES 

in Secretarial Science, Domestic Science, Music, 

ete. Educational advantages of National C. oo 

For catalog address Fairmont School, 2111S 
Washington, D. C. 





GUNSTON HALL 


1924 Florida Ave., Washington, D. C. 
A school for gut, Eat. 1892. 


M.A., Principals. 





The Eastman School 


1305—17th St., Washington, D. C. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Courses from 
Primary to College. Catalog on request. 








Washington—Boys 


The SWAVELY #%- 


One hour from Washington. An enthusiastic pre- 
paratory school which boys ..: and parents ap- 
prove. Sound scholarship. Character building 
Strong on athletics, Splendid gymnasium. Cata- 
log. Box 57P, Manassa, Va. 











The services of the Harper’s Bazar School 
Department are at the disposal of every reader of 
the magazine. Do not hesitate to write us for 
school information even though you are not a 
of every regular subscriber. We are always anxious to 

serve the casual reader, and we shall be glad to have 
you communicate with us regarding your school 


READER problems. 


HARPER’S BAZAR SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
New York City 


At the 
SERVICE 


119 West 4oth Street 











Southern—Girls 




















Outdoor 
and 
Indoor 
Baltimore Sports 


GARRISON, FOREST 


A Modern Well Equipped School on a Country Estate 
In the Beautiful Green-Spring Valley 10 Miles from Baltimore 
Location Favorable for Outdoor Sports and Horseback Riding 
College Preparatory, General, Finishing, 
Intermediate, Special and Art Courses 
Junior Department for Girls, 9 to 14 years 
For Catalog and Views Address 


Miss Mary Moncrieffe Livingston, Principal, Box B, Garrison, Md. 


A Country 
School 


néar 














Southern—Girls 


Virginia College 








Located in the Valley of Virginia, famous 
the world over for health and beauty 
Modern buildings and large campus Euro- 
pean and American College Instructors, 
Elective, preparatory and College Courses. 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, 
Secretarial and Library Courses. Journal- 
ism, Athlet- 
ies. Catalog 
Mattie P. Harris, 
Pres., Mrs. Ger- 
trude Harris 
Boatwright, 
Vice-Pres., Bex 
B, Reancke, 
Virginia. 

















For Girls. At the foot of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, in the famous Shenandoah Valley 
of Virginia. Four hours from Washington. 
Two main line railroads. Thorough four-year 
college preparatory and elective courses, one- 
year graduate course. Music, Art, Household 
Science, Dramatics, Secretarial. Beautiful 
home-like buildings, 35 acres. High ailti- 
tude, Lithia spring water. Our own stable of 
gaited saddle horses, modern gymnasium, 

















WARRENTON 


Country School 


In_the beautiful Piedmont 
Valley near Washington. The 
school is planned to teach 
girls how to study, to bring 
them nearer nature, and to 
inculcate ideas of order and 
economy. It offers a fixed 
rate. College Preparatory 
and cultural courses. Sepa- 
rate cottage for young girls. 


MLLE. LEA M. BOULIGNY 
Box 60 Warrenton, Va. 




















(Fairfax ral] | 


Miss Harris’ Florida School 


Under northern management. Northern Faculty. 
Tourist pupils use home textbooks 
BOARDING AND Day SCHOOL DEPARTMENTS 
Primary, Intermediate and College Preparatory 

Courses Excellent College Preparatory Record. 


Ocean Bathing, Tennis, 
Horseback Riding, through- 
out the Winter 


Chaperoned party from 
New York and Chicago 
For Catalog and Folder of Vicws 
address 


Julia Fillmore Harris, Principal 
1057 Brickell Avenue 


Miami, Florida. 








WARD-BELMONT 
For Cirnts AND YOUNG WOMEN 


An accredited Junior College and High School for is and young 
women, Leaving Colleges grant graduates Junior standing. Noted for 
its excellent academic training as well as its delightful and homelike 
atmosphere. Ward-Belmont pues young women for any sphere of life 
—advanced college standing, h the profes- 
sions—and develops in each one a ‘gracious and a | personality. 
Conservatory advantages in Music. Art, Expression, Physical Training, 
Home Economics and Secretarial work. 

Complete equipment extensive and beautiful campus. New gymna- 
sium, mi pool. Riding club. Ideal climate. References re- 

quired. ‘Applications for 1926-27 should be made as soon as 

wv rite today for the illustrated booklet. 


WARD-BELMON . Beimont Heights, Box 12, Nashville, Tenn. 

















ARYLAND COLLEG 





FOR WOMEN 
60 minutes from Washing 
Litera: Dom Secretarial, Kind rten, 
Physical waueation “Music course: all | to 
DEGREES. Graduates in demand—teachi and 
other positions. Fire f buildings. 


Swimming pool. Riding. Athletics. Est. 
CATALOG: Box B, LUTHERVILLE, MD. 

















I 








Southern—Girls 














BRENAU 


COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Noted for: select 


dard A. 
B.course; special ad- 
art, domes- 


Rorse-back rides. 
ete. Catalo; 
Tiust: ated font. 
BRENAU, Box H, 
Gainesville, Ga. 











SCUDDER SCHOOL 


OF CORAL GABLES: 

Miami Riviera, Florid 

Day and Boarding 

A companion school of the 
famous Scudder School for Girls 
of New York City, same courses 
and supervision. Children of 
winter visitors accommodat 
Kindergarten, Elementary, 
High Schools. C 





rses. 
- <1) 


Boca w elfare and Com- 
Se! 


Address 


Sports. uperb dings ad- 
joining University of Miami. 
MISS MARY B. HOIT, Registrar 
Coral Gables, Florida 











University of Miami 
Opening date October 15th, 1926 
COLLEGE vy aes. ARTS 
Offering Fresh Sop ‘e Courses, 


MUSIC cosumenaneenr 
Offering complete vasing in all branches 
of music 


Address: Registrar, University of Miami, Miami, Florida 

















MONTEMARE 


Finest eeipment in Florida. 
and Tea Primary, eee College 
Frepepqaery “and Special Cow 

adeess: ANNA A. RYAN, Headmistress 
Pine Tree Drive, Miami Beach, Florida. 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL "Kaes.ies 


for GIRLS President. Colle Mann D *s.. 


and general courses. 
pane 2 jy 





ve $600.00. 


Stuart Hall, Staunton, Virginia 


. Thorough college Preparation. 
door sports. Address Mrs. H. N. Hills, A.B. Box H. 


ST.HILDA’S HALL Charles Town, W. Va. 


The Chevron School for giris. a. In the 
Shenandoah Valley. College Prepara Elec- 
tive Courses. Music and Art. ‘Athletics, ‘ond life in 
the o . Hockey. Individual instruction. 
Catalog. Maria “Pendleton Duval, Principal. 


Virginia Intermont College 

For young women. 43rd year. 30 sta’ re 

School and Junior Come. both pe 
tion. Music, Home Eoonoasien 

xpression, Art, 

rts, Gym. Pool. Private Baths. 

. G. Noffsinger, Pres., Box 155, Bristol, Virginia 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Fixed rate. ‘‘In heart of Virginia.”’ — yr. Ms 
Social T: 


Address Principal, 











utdoor 


& 
13 
"9 
g 
i 
Y 





usic, 
tarial, nnis, 
Historic tours. Art ur "Kyte Devise, “10 College 
Place, Petersburg, 


Southern Seminary 


A School of Character. For girls. Blue Ridge Mts. 
of Va. Preparatory, Seminary, Collegiate. Music, 
Art, Expression, Home ee, Phy. Ed., 
mercial. Sports. 59th y 

Robert Lee Durham, Ke ‘Box 938, BuenaVista, Va. 


Fassifern 


A select school preparing girls for woods colleges. 

In the Land of the Sky. Music, Art, Expression. 

Home Economics. ly | training. Athletics, 
EV! 


ens IER, D.D., 
President. Box F, Hendersonville. North Carolina: 
Columbia Institute . wa > 
tandarda. 

 Sealthful: 

Riding, ., Catalog. 
Address ‘Mrs Ko ‘Orcthohask. President 

Box B, Columbia, Tenn 


MILLERSBURG COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1 














Select boarding school for girls, 6-21. 

accredited. Grades, intensive college preparatory, 
special courses. Well equipped .'¢ sym mnasium, 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Home Economics. Mod- 


erate rates. Box B, Millersburg, Ky. 
















i lo 


ot! e 














For Complete Information About Any School—Write Us 
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Today 











Southern—Girls 





Southern—Girls 





Southern—Boys 








la 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland 


Charlies Street Avenue 
Baltimore, Maryland 
A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women 
Affiliated a the Catholic University of 
America oe y the University of 
the State of New ae "and by the Mary- 
ccredited 


on Education. Courses leading to the 
Degree of Bachelor of Art. Address 
Registrar. 


NOTRE DAME PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Resident and Day Pupils 








Address Secretary 


~S 











apiss Willer’s School 
For Girls 


A sinall select school 
with an atmosphere of 
home life. Situated in 
the fine residential sec- 
tion of Baltimore. Lim- 
ited to 50 girls. Music, 
Art, Language. Do- 

mestic Science. College 
Preparation. Golf and 
tennis privileges. Rid- 
ing. Miss Elizabeth M. 
Miller, Prin., 838 Park 
Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 














ATIONALLY patronized 
AX schoo emphasizing 

the two-year Junior 
College and four-year High 
School courses. Also Music, 
Art, Expression, Home Eco- 
nomics, Secretarial, Physical 
Education. On the Gulf. De- 
lightful climate. Year-round 
sports. Catalog. President 
Richard G. Cox, Box H, 
| Gulfport, Mississippi. 


Gulf Park "22- 




















HOOD COLLEGE For You 
Standard courses:—A.B. B.S. in Hom 
and B. M. in Music. Practical courses 
tion, English Speech, and Art. Ten new iP ulidinge, 
125 acres. ag own farm and dairy. Catalog and 
Book of View: 

JOSEPH H. “APPLE, LL.D., Box B, Frederick, Md. 


anomie, 








countries. 
Early application advised. 


SULLINS COLLEGE °° GIRLS: YOUNG WOMEN 


“VIRGINIA PARK’’—Overlooking the 56th Y: Modern new hey 
city of see a * healthful mountain room has lpm attached. Heal record 
ou 


ITED College. Preparatory; riding, 
Journalism a Domestic irs ' ean advan ptional 
5 ale rts. tages ° 
ence. Social ae De- For address tp 
) ay sees 40 states and 


References required. 


unexcelled. tdoor life. Horseback 


W. E. Martin, Ph.D. 
Box B. Bristol, 











Southern— Boys 














A military of the high standards, located 50 miles 
north of yo in the foothills of the Blue Ridge, 1400 
f ibove sea level, with 450 cadets from 3 


1 states 





Colonel Sandy Beaver, President, Box H, pam i ille, Ga. 
(Member of the Association of Military Colleges and Schools of the U. Ss.) 











190 
acres of beautiful 
fhgs "and and equipment. 

each 
student. Minexcelied taowie ity. 
Small classes. Su 
athletics. Special 


ment for boys below h- 
school age. 


Catalog. 
MURRAY PEABODY BRUSH, Ph.D. 
Port Deposit, Maryland 



















Fishburne Military School 


Waynesboro, Virginia 
Trains individual neey for worth-while lives in 
otewe and business. in the ee ay + 


every 10 ¢ leading Co! 
R.0.T.C, — = War Department. For cataies: write 


Col. Morgan H. Hudgins, Principal, Box H. 








Western—Boys 


ONARGA ®, 


is a military school that trains for character! 
Accredited. Prepares for Colle e or Busi- 
ness. Individual attention. omelike.”” 

Athletics. 4 modern buildings. 85 miles 
from Chicago. Endowed—hence half 
usual expense. CATALOG of Col. J. H. 
Bittinger, Supt., Box H, Onarga, Ill. 























—— and Commercia: 
scholarshi >. —~—y tes Certificated to 
om as Juni department for boys 10 to 


GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


More than Quarter of a Century One of America’s Leading Prep Schools 
Member Association of Military Colleges and Schools of the U. S. 
Six miles from Atlanta in foothills of Blue Ridge. Mild winters. About 1100 f 
Cc courses. Larg 
to Coll eee and West Point. 


“The he Land of the ‘Sky, near Hendersonville, NS 
For Catalogs, addres Col. J. C. Woodward, College Park, Ga. 


above sea-level. 

rge, able mealy 2 and is est standards of 

C. under active mo Army 

ears of age. Operates um Highland Lake, in 
. July and August. 











Mary Baldwin College and Mary Baldwin Seminary 
For Young Ladies. Established 1842. 

Staunton, Virginia. Term begins Se 

Shenandoah Valley. nsurpassed c! 

equipment. Courses: College, 4 years, A.B. Degree; 

College - Prepara' 4 years. M 

Domestic Science. *Kthletice. Gymnasium and 





RANDOLPH- MACON to 
“Southern in its atmosphere.” A pre 

school for girls, located in famous Piedmont Sceotton 
of Virginia, 150 miles from Richmond. Meets 
maximum college entrance requirements. 

Music, Piano, Art, Expecuticas, ans | and Physical Cul- 
ture. Catalog and further pen sogee 

John C. Simpson, A.M., Box H, Danville, irginia. 


H uM BOX 10 
Chatham Episcopal Institute, chatham, Vieginia 
College preparatory school for Guten, Certificate 
privileges. Also two years ag advanced - — 
work. 5 Music, lome 


irees — 
Economics. Modern equipment. as “acre compes, 
Gol 


moderat 33: ion Septem! 
Bishop of Diocese of Southern Virgi pia Present er 3 
For Catalogue address MABEL EL! STONE, Principal 











Southern—Boys 











MASSIE SCHOOL 


A College Preparatory School for Boys 


In the blue grass count near Lexington. 
Thorough instruction, new equipment. All Sports. 


R. K. Massie, Jr., M.A., Box 459, Versailles, Ky. 





Millersburg Military | Institute 
In the heart of the Bluegrass. year. A full 
accredited school Sy eh for college or life. Sma 
classes. Thoro instruction. Excellent 


Best Home In- 
juences. Sports. 





tt tae RULACK STONE siscimnnn 
MILITARY ACADE 

Member of Association > Re tar 
For Catalog Address E. S. LIGON, Pr 


ae ———— 


A Box B, Black Virginia 














SEVERN SCHOOL 7;,"Soys'” 1deal location on 


Severn River near Annapolis. 


» > a: Catalog 
rincipal, Severna Park. M 


MILITARY 


OLUMBIAd icapeny 


repares for any college. Best agin Sesh. 
Ait athi athletics, golf and swimming poo! 0. T.C 
Write for catalog. Box 507, ison, Toes, 





nar ARY 


BI N GHAM ASHEVILLE Le N. Cc 


33 years of successful training 
Brick paidieee cottage plan. Thorough training. 
Small classes. xperienced teachers. Boys from 
24 states. Limited to 130. 





Kentucky Military Institute 
An accredited school. Eighty years of success- 

fully preparing boys for college and business. 

Classical, scientific and commercial courses. 

Junior Schoo! classes— personal one. 

Only pore of highest character accepted. Ai 

Col. C. Richmond, Pres., Box Th Lyndon, Ky. 





HARGRAVE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Essentials of education without frills. By 
jal courses. 


President. Box B, ‘Cha’ . Va. 





coaches. Moderate rates. atalogue dress, 
Col. W. R. Nelson, Supt. Millersburg, Ky. 


BLUE RIDGEk*sc:. 


An accredited preparatory school of high standards 
and restful methods. Junior Dept. Located in 
Picturesque “Land of the Sky. Address: J. R. 
Sandifer, Headmaster, Box H, Hendersonville, 
North Carolina. 


GREENBRIER (Military School) 

Near the famous White Sulphur Springs. 2300 ft. 

elevation. Prepares for college and_ business. 

Experienced faculty. Small classes. Enrollment 

limited to 300. Supervised athletics. $400,000 in 

new buildings. Col. H. B. Moore, Principal, 
Box 28, Lewisburg, W.Va. 














MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


SE WANE! 


Prepares portu- 
nity for individual evelopment. Al Aim—an Loge 

mind, sound body, clean morals. 8000 ac of 
ea and camping ouess. All athletics. 
Catal Box H. Sewanee, Tenn. 





oar i TARY 


STAUNTO 


OL. THOs. H. RUSSELL, B.S. 
Kable Station), Staunton, Va. 





ASSANUTTEN 


College Preparatory for manly boys. 
Small classes. military 


‘ disci- 
pine. In the Shenandoah Valley re Wi a. 
Dr. Se J. Benchotf, WJ 36, 


GTUYVESANT 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


ashingto: 





50 Miles from W: 
In foothills of Blue yay = 


Health: Spenelr life 
for boys. Prepares for college. Write for Catalog. 
EDWIN 5. KiNG, Headmaster, Warrenton, Virginia. 





RANDOLPH- MACON ACADEMY Virsinia 


A yoy of A Rendet h-Macon  Sustem, 
$200,000 parent o 
— Schools. W MILITA v rae gg 7 Fine 


Out bor athletics. address L. Melton, 
Principal, Box 430, Front Royal, Va. 








SEND US THE BOY—AND WE 
WILL RETURN YOU THE MAN 
Skilled instructors; personal supervision; whole- 
some at G d at rm 
and campus for boys 7-14. 
jon-sec- 


Gait’ Cont’ Military ‘Academy, R-8, Cu Miss. 








INDIAN RIVER SCHOOL 
For Boys 12 to 15. A Frepesatery School of 
Northern Ideals. Two hundred i dl ran 
twelve miles south of baptane Outdoor Life, 
nips. | Swimm Individual 1 attention. 

e E. Connor (Princeton), Director 
wr A “Buell, MA. (Pri mceton). Headmaster 
New Smyrna, Florid: 














VALLEY RANCH SCHOOL 


Valley, Wyomin: Cody—On 

je en ag me men = A my 

Intensive instruction to meet college 

uiremen its. and 

mountain life. Each boy assigned 

his own horse. Polo, trapping, rifle 
enrollmen 











range. Limited —. For 
catalog, address ye  # — ch East- 
ern O ce, 70 E, 45th Street, New 
York City. 








ODD river” 


One of the oldest leading schools for 

boys in the West. Located in the hill 

country of Illinois just one hour from 

Chicago. 20 teachers and house- 
mothers for 100 boys. All athletics. Our ideal, 
“For Every Todd Boy a Good Citizen." Ask 
about Camp Tosebo. Send for catalog. 


Noble Hill, Principai, Woodstock, Illinois 








ear high school. ed ose fo Hy 4 
entrance « ——— ions. Athletics for boy— 
athletic field. Large endowment 
permits tution of oe. “om Kari H. Stouffer, 
eadmaster, Box Z, Elgin, I 
MILITARY AND 
NORTHWESTER NAVAL ACADEMY 


tag 
ing parents. Cou R. P. Davipson, Pres., 








Tpunder 15. “ ACCREDITED ACADEMY.” 
“Character bi on Principle.” On Lake 





Catalog of: Box B, femmilfary ‘”. Athletics 
MILITARY 
Li ACADEMY 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 


for any college. Small classes. Unsurpassed 
pi non ti Catalog. The Secretary, Culver, Ind. 


MIAM Lite cr 


In the Mines River Vv: Banaras i; 
Pe alley, 14 pies | from Pe 


e preparatoi 
or manly bearing. Fi iT 
Ralary rain talog. votbal 
Col. Orvon Graff Brown, Pres., Box 260 


Sbattuck School 


= preparatory. 
jetics—8 —, a*® Buildings, MaS acres 


— year. Summer School. 
Catalog. Address A, W. Newhall, Headmaster. 
Box H, Faribault, M 


MORGAN PARK ‘ACADEMY 


College preperstery. Separate grad 











Camp. Sed year. 
Catalog. ¢ Col. 4 D Abelis, Supt. Box 1526, Morgan 
hicago, tH. 





Park, 
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All These 


Schools 


Receive Our Personal Endorsement 











Western—Boys 





Western—Girls 








Western—Girls 




















MILITARY ACADEMY 


For Boys from 8 to 20 years of age. 
Member Association Military Col- 
leges and Schools of the U. S. 

Affectionately known as M. M. 
A. Builds a clean mind in a 
sound body, and develops initia- 
tive and individualism. “Big 
Brother Plan” of government 
gives close personal touch be- 
tween cadets and instructors, 
encouraging friendships. Privi- 
lege system insures contented 
student body and enthusiastic 
school spirit. R. O. T. C. unit 
with Army Officers. Directed 
Athletics, reaching every cadet. 
College Preparatory. Business 
and Music. Separate Lower 
School for younger boys. Facul- 
ty and equipment exceptional. 
Capacity taxed annually. Early 
enrollment necessary. 


Catalog. Address 


COL. E. Y. BURTON 
President 
Mexico, Mo. 








Box 126 



















NEW MEXICO 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 


“In the Sunshine State.” Exceptional High 
pa ¥ and Junior College work. Well bal- 
agecene, military and 


Bracing air, dry climate. 3700 
ft. altitude. utdoor life - 
year. Moderate Fo 
catalog, address 

Col. J. C. Troutman 

Box B, Roswell, New Men 

















7 ne college prepara- 
tmosphere of honor, schol- 
arshi and Christian ideals. Military 





uperintendent, bowen, ts Indiana 





IR ALA 
School for Girls 


Thorough Preparation for 
College Entrance Board Ex- 
aminations for Eastern Wom- 
en’s Colleges Advanced 
courses of standard College 
work for High School graduates. 
General Course, Art, Music, 
Expression, Outdoor Sports— 
Riding, Pool, Roof Playground. 


Write for Catalog to 
Miss Freponita ALLEN 
INDIANAPOLIS 5 








Ferry Hall 


A school which ery to girls pi 
for leading colleges and to high school rade 


cam pus to 

Michigan. Suburban to Chicago. Gym- 

nasium, Pool, — sports, Riding. 

58th year. Catalog. 

MISS ELOISE R. oe REMAIN, Principal 
Box 335, Lake Forest, Iliinois 





















StACLett sivas cours Yor high pete 


School for operative wit with the {University ot 
— R. Speen for all colleges 
Girls Do 


Complete Conservatory of Music. 
rt. Home Economics. Dra- 
CHICAGO matte See a - Courses. 
athletics. orse! 
Boarding and 
_— Student > grounds. buildings —4 eating. 


‘oun 
43rd year tember F 
of ot Views Joy iT intel tie x enn tne CS w=3 
Smith, Box 21, 4518 Drexel Bourey ard, Chicago. 


GLENDALE 


and Preparatory. 

ctive school for young 
osphere ey sett to Cincin- 

nati. Pity neared t Rate $1,000 with music. 

Address: Dr. T Marshall, Box 9, Glendale, Ohio. 











Harcourt School Gi: 


Miss Harriette Merwin 
Miss Marian Eloise Lasher } Principals 





Frances Shimer School 
For Girls and ha Women. 2 years’ —_ e, 4 
Music, Art, oe ome 
onomics. 74th year. Cam ee 
sports. 10 buildings. New 
‘ee Sth, ue 
nt, 





Oak Hall *® 3sets deuce 


73rd year. Boarding and Day. College prepara- 

tory, general, domestic science courses. Music and 

dramatic arts. Skath 

Big new gymnasium. Num 

= life. Booklet. MR. AND Mrs. R. wee 
Principals, 588 Holly Ave., St. Paul, Minn 








Special Schools 








HARDIN COLLEGE 


a etritly _— and erlect 

ardin are happy girls—and 

_ of Hardin College. For cata- 
write to 


a J. VaUGE, b, Peoiieat 
o. 








LENOX HALL 


‘“*LENOX GIRLS ARE HAPPY GIRLS” 

Splendid location in St. Louis’ most beautiful 
suburb affords country surroundings with the 

cul tural advantages of the city. 6-acre 

campus. College preparatory, general qostees 

and were © yground course. §S) 

,i-4 Tauate, expression and domestic 
p cesses. 


California—Boys 
MILITARY 


PAG ACADEMY 


A big school for little boys. ome woinies in the 
essential branches. Military t to 
young boy needs. Sy =e mv = and 
gnecmnpenens. Catalog. 1221 Cochran Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


SAN DIEGO ARMY AND NAVY ACADEMY 


va.” at Setanta eeheae de a 
v. ‘0! 8 est scho t 
Chris infl sport "ali 


ces. Land an 
ade mee yy 4 ee i. 1. Catalog, 











California—Girls 


ESTLAKE & iris 


ration. a Special courses Arts Art, Siusie f 
334 So. Whetantdaa Ave., Los Angeles, California 


THE ANNA HEAD SCHOOL 


Boarding and day school for girls. 
Students prepared for college board examinations. 
Post-graduate, Primary and Intermediate Depart- 
ments. MIss MARY E. WILSON, Principal, Box H, 
Berkeley, California. 











Prepa- 
pression, 














Mrs. M. Louise _ ll Box 1022, Kirkwood, Me. 








Special 











MONTICELLO SEMINARY 


90 years old. 30 miles from St. Louis. 


Junior college. High school. Special courses. 
} al _— equipment. 


. Standard co 


acres 
New music and art buildi urses 
beauty. Write for 


in environment of unus 

catalog and views. 

Harriet Rice Congdon, Principal, 
Godfrey, Illinois. 















HPeprey 


For Boys and Girls who 
juire special tutoring. 
Industrial, 


GLENSIDE, PA. 
(2 miles from Phila.) 











HILLCREST “*scxccr"* 


For girls 6 to 14. Charming home life. Cultural 
atmosphere. Supervised study. Thoroughness in grade 
work. Music emphasized. Bird study, sewing, cook- 
ing, letter writing and drawing. Interpretive dancing. 

tdoor games and activities. In healthful hill country. 
17th year. Only normal, healthy children are accepted. 

MISS SARAH M. DAVISON, Principal 

Box 4B Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 





Lindenwood College 


Standard oege | oo young women. Two and four- 
year courses. credited. Conservatory advan- 
tages. 50 — from St. Louis. 100th anniver- 
A year. Every modern facility. Catalog. 

J. ROEMER, Pres., Box 526, St. Charles, Mo. 





Columbus School for Girls 


College pamasery, with general academic 
courses. ie, ramation. Individual at- 
schools Every athletic ti facility. Upper and Lower 


one di 
S. G. L. J. McCLURE, Columbus, Ohio 








Special Schools 











The BANCROFT School 


For Retarded Children 


Owls Head, Maine. Est. 1884. 
Farrington, M. D., and Jenzia Coulson Cooley, 
Directors, Box 165, Haddonfield, N. J. 

















“How to Study” 


taught boys. Graduates 

enter colleges ) many = 

examination, an > 
ath- 


iness 

letics. ‘seh yt h yt 10 b rt bulla. 
OG of: 

Dean, Avrow Til. 


WESTERN icioeny 
a ete eye 


Eminently fitted for 

boys. Thorough scholastic and 

ireare fame, Situated on high ground in 
Waukesha County jase Region. Catalog. 
Box 30H, Delafield, Wisconsin 


LAKE FOREST 


Non namieory. Colles tory Academy for 
boys. N leago. ets etios Endowed. Cata- 
log; J. W. Richards. Box 161, Lake Forest, Ill. 




















skilled observation and scientific treatment. 








What Can I Do with This Unusual Child? 


The boy or girl may be slightly retarded in school work, but otherwise 
normal—tlacking in power to concentrate—a little difficult temperamentally, 
though in many ways bright—too easily disturbed—too shy—too egotistical— 
too a ii serious—or in other ways not in his right element in the 
usual schoo 


Parents of such a child will find at the Devereux Schools 


Modern facilities, expert faculty, and large 
country estates near Philadelphia. Craft Guilds in Printing, Photography, 
Making, Rug Work, Tea-Room, and Gift Shops supplement academic work. 


For catalogue address 


DEVEREUX SCHOOLS 


HELENA T. DEVEREUX, Box 2-B, BERWYN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Furniture 














A limited group of 

on carefully selected chil- 

dren of retarded de- 

Lae Beautiful estate. Homelike atmos- 
phere. Sympathetic, Sout training and care. 


Miss Agnes H. Lawrence, Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PERKINS &Sige 


ur pment on ~ E ehnny - 

tate. Intimate. Ay ite? Experienced Staff. Med- 
a Ghresticn. Franklin H. Perkins, M.D., Box 53, 
, Mass. ¥ 











to 15, wh uire indi 
 Getsbelul hoete mtn 

Summer School Maine. 
Port Chester, N.Y. Tel. Port Chester 1556- ¢; 





SANATORIUM SCHOOL 


for treatment and instruction of ph 

fective and backward children. yo Ay) 

ee, for a aa abnormal children . 
advantage in public. pecial class 

for des deaf rotiidren Write for oetaleg. 

Lansdowne, Pennsylvania 





Nervous, backward and mental Eofoctives 
An ideal home school for children of all 

Separate houses for boys and girls, * adividind 
a ag in a erates, physical ture and ——_ 


onth and wu 
THE | BINGHAMTON TRAINING SCHOOL ' 
Mr. & Mrs. A. A. Boldt, 112 Fairview Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Sebermerbom Sebol 


A Home School for Exceptional Children who need 
S) — and Trai - Country Home Loca- 
nm makes possible moderate rate. 
UE I. SCHERMERHORN 
30 Colonial Place. R. F. D. No. 2, Richmond, Va. 








FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL 


For BACKWARD CHILDREN 
Katonah, N. Y.—42 Miles from N. Y. 
In the Beautiful Hills of Westchester County, 
Rudolph 8. Fried, Principal. 





STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 

4 special school 4 Lg girls. Individual in- 
ruction. Expe teachers. H 

lite. Healthful "location. 

estate. 


Prinei i pal, 
ncipal, Hazen G G. CULLINGFORD, Ass" t ‘Principal, 
HALIFAX, MASS. 





THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 


For Exceptional Children hree Separate Schools 
GIRLS B TTTLE FOLKS 
Camp with tutoring, June 16 to September 15 
klet Box 152, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


BRISTOL - NELSON SCHOOL 


Ideal HOME SCHOOL for children who have been 
slow in their mental development. Individual 
attention. Splendid comenen. Beautiful South- 
ern mansion. Ideal climate. Cora Bristol-Nelson, 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee 











6 neem ema 
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The Advice of Harper’s Bazar School Experts Awaits Your Asking 
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Special Schools 














Professional 











Professional 








THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 


For the Deaf and Partially Deaf 

Mt. Morris Park West, N. Y. cae. Kindergarten 
to College Entrance. A refined boarding and day 
school with home atmosphere. Large faculty. In- 
dividual attention. Out-door gymnasium. In- 
struction entirely by Oral and Auricular methods. 
Children from four years up accepted. Co-educa- 
tional. 32nd year. 








Professional 








11 CLASSES BEGIN SEPT. 6™ 
RESERVATIONS 
NOW 
















ALL TIMELY 

ART SUBJECTS 
CHICAGO ACADEMY 
OF FINE ART... 


CARL N. WERNTZ pirector 
81 E.MADISON ST., CHICAGO 

















Traphagen School of Fashion 


Intensive Nine Months Winter Course 
All phases from elementary ‘ull m u of 
costume design and illustration are taught in 
shortest time compatible with thoroughness. 

Special C Planned 

Day, Evening and Sunday Sessions 
Our department disposes of student 
work. ae ae given = students fulfilling 


ETHEL TRapnaean 


200 West 57th St. New York 


Costume aud 
Millinery Design 


‘Instruction under 

Dersonal direction of 

Emil Alvin Hartman 
New York,4 East 534 Street 


FASHION -ACADEMY- 
BLEEKS Psignins Millinery, SCHOOL 


ressmaking, Patterncutting, rating c__, 
Shetating: Wholesale, Retail and Pom me cou 
Individuai 


} Bq Day and Evening. Positions. Booklet 
H upon request. 261 West 1 125th &t., N. Y. C. 




















Designing and Illustration 


Inspiring professions that pay. Learn to create 
exclusive styles in a well-eq uipped and practical 
school. Enrollment lim ited. Individual instruc- 
tion. Day and evening c 

FASHION ART SCHOOL 
Scottish Rite Temple, San Francisco, California 


COMMERCIAL ART 


ILLUST’N INTER. DECOR., ARCHT. & MECH. DRAFT- 

ING, COSTUME AND MIL. DESIGNING. PRACTICING 

GRADUATES ASSISTED 
DORMITORIES. 


1518 Rhode Island Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


DESIGNING and MILLINERY 


and Pattern Cutting taught. In- 








. Call or write for particulars. 
MCDOWELL DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY SCHOOL, 
71 West 45th Street, New York. Established 1876. 
No Branches. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ART 


Felix Mahony, Pr 
Interior Decoration, Color, Cost Commercial 
Poster. Design. Dynamic Costume, Life. Sketch 
‘lass. Cong, Connecticut Ave. and M, 
ashington, D. C 











New Building of the 
St. Louis School of Fine Arts 
of Washington University 


Gift of Wm. K. Bixby, to open Sept. 2oth. 
Courses in weaving, bookbinding, pottery and 
metal working in addition to regularcourses. For 
catalog, write E. H. Wuerpel, director, Room 16. 


Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 














ewfngland 


CoNSERVATOR 
OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 1867 
Operatic Department 
Dramatic Department 
Orchestra of Eighty-Five 


Free Privileges 
of lectures, concerts and recitals, the op- 
portunities of ensemble practice and ap- 
pearing before audiences with orchestra 
accompaniment. 


Dormitories for women students. 


Address RALPH L. FLANDERS 
General Manager 


George W. Chadwick 
Director 


Year Opens 
September 16, 1926 


Pianoforte, Voice, Organ, Violin, Violoncello 
and all other Orchestral Instruments; 
Composition, Harmony, History of Music, 
Theory, Solfeggio, Diction, Chorus, Choir 
Training, Ensemble for Strings, Woodwind 
and Brass. 


Department of Public School Music 
A three- Pte course leading to Conser- 
vatory Diploma. 


English, Lan es, Psychology and 
| nem h, Me guages, Psy sy 
Degrees of Bachelor of Music and 
Bachelor of School Music, Granted 

















Institute of Musical Art 


Frank Damrosch, Director. Endowed. All 
branches of music. Conducted only for stu- 
dents of real musical ability and serious purpose. 


Special Announcement 
All talented advanced violin students will come 
under the personal observation and instruction 
of Prof. Leopold Auer 
Catalog, Dept. 0, 120 Claremont Ave., New York 


Superv ising, Teachers Training, 
Cultural and Professional Courses 
in Music and pussnetie Art. De- 
grees conferred. Accredited. Dor- 
mitories. Fall mad ‘Dommer terms. 
Catalog and information from 
JOHN L. GRUBER, Manager 
222 West Broadway, Louisville, Kentucky 


Louisville Conservatory of Music 

















incinnati J onserb Lesley School of Household Arts 


EST. 1867 OF MUSIC, INC. Regular course—two years. Dormitory. New 
Noted Faculty in all branches. Dormitories. school building. For catalog address the 
Bertha Baur, Director. For catalogue retary, 


N. A. HOWARD, Registrar, Cincinnati, Ohio 





29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


DOMESTIC ARTS and SCIENCE 


One-year course and short intensive courses in Home-Making, teach- 
ing speroved , ways of conducting a home. Instruction in Cooking, 
— . Table Service, Menu Planning, Planning the Family 
-_ oe - wing, Making Frocks and Hats, Housefurnishing and 

rt 











Also specially Sieaned courses for women 
seeking “walaried tions as managers of 
tea-rooms, cafete: ete. Prepares for the 


Centrai city location, easily accessible. Stu- 
cues aoe beautifully situated opposite 


talog on request. Address Miss 
Pitan A. A. Kemp. Director. 


SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ARTS AND SCIENCE 


6 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 28, Chicago, Ill, 


























N.Y. SCHOOL OF FINE & APPLIED ART 


NEW YORK, PARIS - italy, England 


‘HE only international professional art 
school of Interior Architecture and 
Decoration; lon; Graphic sa and 

Tilustration; Costume Des: ‘ain- 
ing Teachers Fy ned other Fe 


GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART. 


A new school of art to develop individual 
talent under the instruction of —— 
modern artists. 

Courses are offered in Painting; Drawing; 


Frank Alvah Parsons, Wm. M. Odom, 
Sculpture; Illustration; Costum: L 





4 MIS) CONKLINS 


SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 
Professional Training 


Thorough professional training for 
secretaryships and executive positions. 
The School occupies the Studios of the 
Tilden Building; classrooms opening 
upon a roof garden have abundance ( 
oi light and air. 
The Bureau of Placement is a recog- 
nized feature of the School. Gradu- 
ates are sought for varied and re- 
sponsible positions. 
Successive entrance dates. 
Illustrated booklet. 


q 105 West 40th Street. New York 











KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
SECRETARIAL é& EXECUTIVE 


Training for educated women 





One-y ourse includ 
Residence School in tochateal. “economic, and 
road business training 
BOSTON preparing for superior 

90 Marlboro Street tions. 

Two-year course includ- 
ing six college subjects for 
NEW YORK students not desiring col- 


lege, but wishing a cul- 
tural as well as business 
education. 


Intensive course for col- 
lege women. Special class 
rooms, special instructors 
and special schedule. 


247 Park Avenue 


PROVIDENCE 
155 Angell Street 
































COLLEGE 


of FINANCE & BUSINESS 


4 year College Degree in 2 yrs. 

Two Y " EXPENSES SAVED. 

TWO YEARS’ SALARY ED. 
Provides more credit hours in major 
amimenresen 





than average eg 
Also C. P. A. course. 


Teacher 
RIDER CO couece 


TRENTON, N.J. 








SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


{ Trains for best Secretarial 
positions. 
PLACES GRADUATES. Wile 





e; Poster and 
Textile Design; and ‘Advertising illustration. 














Catalogue on R SEND FOR CIRCULARS. BEGINS SEPT. 3rd 
R 001 Grand Central T. inal, 2239 Broadway, N. Y. City 
—? ieee York —aaaeste Address See. {j Place yng Ren Paris 
School of th 

The New York School of Design and | | USEUM OF FINE ARTS 
The School of American Scul ipture Sist year Boston, Mass. 
145 East 57th Street, New Yor Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Design, under master 
248 Boylston Street, Boston teachers. Scholarships at home and abroad. 


mercial Art, Design, llustration, Hiustented booklet. 


Classes in Com 
Painting and Sculpture. 





Fall season ins tember first. Enroll now for 
glasses ‘in Drawing. Patating ‘Sculpiure, illustration, MASTER INSTITUTE 


ae de bao te. OF UNITED ARTS 
’ SCULPTURE 
ARC --- OPERA C 
BALLET --- DRAMA --- LECT’ 


Send for Catalogue H 
310 RIVERSIDE DRIVE NEW YORK CITY 











NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 








JOUN J. BROWN, LL.B., Director, 25 W. 45th St., New York 
Register Now For 


SCHOOL smut cose 


610 Lex. Ave. at 53rd St. Central Branch Y.W.C.A. 


OLD CQLONY. SCHOOL 


Young 
— ¥ = course. gle. an day ay pels 
lorence B. La Moreaux. 
pe Pet gee Vail Fowler, Principal. 
5-317 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The aortas SCHOOL 


Cutrel and Techatent training for girls who have 








Street, bate NM San 








DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City 34th Year DC 4 
Textile Designing, Fashion Drawing, Poster RAFTS, 
and Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, Catalog. ae Pa, vg oy 
Advanced Design under Winold Reiss tharine 5. 
Room 407, 349 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Preparatory Courses. 


Positions and orders filled. 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
_ AN IN 














SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
AND LIBERAL ARTS 











“Only College of Auction Bridge” 


Expert personal instruction, for individuals 
or classes, beginners, advanced players, or 


teachers. Special lessons on any desired 
features. Course by mail. Visitors always 
welcome. Under direction of E. V. Shepard, 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO, Inc. 
Box B Telephone Circle 10041 
20 West 54th Street New York, N. Y, 








212 West 59th St., N. Y. C., Box H 
The NEW YORK SCHOOL of LIFE: DRAWING: PAINTING: 
INTERIOR DECORATION INTERIOR DECORATION. 
441 MADISON AVE-NEW YORK 


Modern Costumes, Modern Homes, Modern People 
SHERRILL WHITON, DIRECTOR 


PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE Metropolitan Art School 


—— starts ~~. Ist 
atalo, 
Ft h-4 ee Jacobs, Director, 58 W. 57th +, N. Y. 
“The of Color” and “The Study of 


HOME STUDY COURSES Author POSTER ne eg IE 




















Color” TIFE PO T 
Start sny_time—Catalog AS DESIGN INTERIOR DECORATION. 





SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A PRACTICAL forty-lesson course in 
the writing and morheting of the Ln ng 


J. Berg ’ 
Ww riter’ s Monthly. "460 
page catalog free. Please address: 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dr.Esenwein, Dept. Springfield, Mass. 








Teachers’ Agencies 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Offers unparalleled service. Nearly every private 
school in America has employed teachers on our 
recommendation. 


Cc. 8. CROSMAN, 225 FIFTH AVE., N. ¥. 

























Home or 


Abroad—Weeks 


o f 


Busy Pleasure 


Ahead 














Professional 





Creator of ‘The Charleston,"’ 
who developed 


Ez Law, 
Marilyn Miller, Ann Pennington, 
Gilda Gray and hundreds of other 

internationally famous stars— 

—~who staged the bert oaittess of 


Diete courses 
EVERY Typeof DANCING 
~ fer Stage or Social Affairs 
Private Lessons or Classes for Adults 
or ¢ ‘nildren: BEGINNE RS, Advanced 


Pupils and Professionals. Special Ad- 
vanced Instruction for Teachers. 





New Classes 


Studios open all Summer. 
Aug. 2nd,and 


a Coy - Girls start Mon., 

Sept. 7th. Children's classes every 
Saturday. Children's Fall Term starts 
Sat., Sept. 26th. Enroll at once! 

















School of the Theatre 
THRESHOLD PLAYERS 


wie RAE, eo I Sth se., 


Enroll now for the fall term of the 
John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 
School of the Theatre and Dance 


The only school in America where all branches 
of theatrical art are included in the curriculum. 











and management, play writiex, 
types, fencing, etc. Apply to registration offices, 
128-130 East 58th St., New York. 
Phone Plaza 4624 








Evelyn Law, Complete Sapervision of 8 of Ametow Fi Prod 
= NES WAY BURN 
and dancing “~@ Studios of St Dancing ine, 


star in’ 
Follies’’ aaa 1841 Broadway,(Entr.on 60th St.)Studio. 3 
ork. all vear ‘round 


at 6P.M.) 
Ned Wayburn has just written a book—“The 
Art of Stage Dancing’’—complete—authoritative 
—500 pages—$5.00 postpaid. Order Today. 


CHALIF  Scroct’oancine 


a. H. CHALIF, Principal, 

“Highest Standards of Artistic Merit’’ 
Fall and Winter Courses. Catalog on request. 
163-165 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


1 000000n0nnennnnnnnnnnnnnnnnhnnnsnnesss ties snnsneal 


MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


For 42 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic Art and Expression 
Prepares for x z 
Acting Teaching Directing 
Develops Poise and Personality 
for use in any vocation in life 
NEW FALL CLASS BEGINS OCT. 26 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Pree Catalog describes all Courses from 
Room 175“H” CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
hdhbbbabhhbbbbbbddnnbnnnenasbbbbbababaabaaaoananss 


Edith Coburn Noyes School 
Oral English Drama Character Education 


Analysis and Interpretation of Litera- 


ture, Voice, Diction. 
Costume and Scenic Design, 




















Lighting, 
Play Production, Modern Art Tech- 
aiaue, Fully Equipped Little Theatre. 


Personal Culture, Individual Develop- 
ment and Balance, Psychology, Peda- 
gogy, French (Yersin Method). 


Nineteenth Year Opens September 27th 
Edith Coburn Hagen, Principal 
Symphony Chamb » Mass. 

















agi OPERA 


DRAMA MUSIC 
COLLEGE of DANCE ARIS 


SINGING and PHOTO-PLAY 
For Acting, Teaching, Directing. 
Developing personality and poise 
essential for any vocation in life. 
Alviene Art Theater and Student 
Stock Co. ates a while 
learning. =." “w ag ond 
t te dt 
Marguerite Clark wanted to. Secretary. 5 43. West 
Rose Coughlan 72nd St., N. Y., ask for catalog 20. 


ELIZABETH MACK STUDIOS 


Training for oe. ae and Teaching, 
in 


Wm. A. Brady 
Henry Miller 
Sir John-Martin 
Harvey 
J. J. Shubert 





e Ro 
in 4 acting and production 
of playa. Winter course in New York. 
Summer course in Paris. 

66 Fifth Ave., New York, 43 rue Michel Ange, Paris 


FALL TERM 


gives prac’ 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION | 


Churtered by Regents of N. Y. State Univ, 

33rd, year. C laas and private instruction. 

Betec m cored di "Catalowe.  Ragal: 
ments now 


e sooth ¢ mr 

332 West Seth Seb Becese, New York City 

THE FEAGIN SCHOOL 

geaeth ‘ig oe ne 

Wa. 

og Ey a 

lini ae, Hall, New York New wi Oo He 1766 

Emerson College of Oratory 
Largest School of —- Belles-le' 


tres and Pedagogy in America.Summer 








ddress HAR UR 288, 
Dean. Hi Huntington Chambers, Boston 


| 








The School with a Complete Little Theatre 


The Morse School of ion 


Musical Art Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
Course 





Paris—Boys 











AMERICAN SUMMER CAMPS 
on the 
NORMANDY COAST 


LE CLOS LA FALAISE 
for Boys for Girls 
Information From: 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 





Versailles—Girls 











CLAIRBOIS 


An exclusive school for Yo G 
Deautiful forest. of Vertieres00 minutes fren 


MME. DE_BROUTELLES, CLAIRBOIS, 





Route de Verrieres, Clamart, (Seine) 








37 
Rue Boileau, Paris, (16e) France 














Advanced Ed: M Sammer Normal 
For information: Elizabeth Morse, Principal 











STUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 
THEODORA IRVINE, DIRECTOR. A _ Special 
in Acting. 8 Technique, Voice, 


K 
e to Sept. Catalog on request. 
Box B. | 31 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, N. Y. C. 


THE ALBERT! SCHOOL 
of Expression and Dramatic Art 
Pantomine, Literature, Life Study | Pues, Mechan- 
ics, 4 a Construction — = , ete. Two- 
Stuart Walk on panies na § Youn People's 
tuart er’s com an 
Theatre, Inc., Catalog. Room mis Carnegie 


Hall, New York. 
MACLEAN Sartifcd spect Are. 
matic and Speech Arts. 
inal school of the Aperionn method. ~~ 4 
on opens Sept. 7th. art—mmusical com: el 
—stagecraft—expression and dramatic art. “Taoel 
A instructors. Individual attention. Enter an: 
. 2835 S. Michigan Ave., Box B, Chicago, ai 


POSSE-NISSEN SCHOOL 


Physical Education tor women. 36th year. 3-year 
One-year §, in 
Sapersune work, 
eee 











course. 
nastics and Swedish massage. 
extensive summer courses and camp. 
Apply to Secretary, 779 Beacon St., Boston, M ass. 


The Sargent School facctucn 


Founded 1881 by Dr. D. A. Sargent. 
Booklet on request. 
L. W. SARGENT, Director, Cambridge, Mass, 


ecsinc” TRAINED NURSE 








application. 
TION, Southam pton, Long I 


HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS 
ERSSRGAR TNS PEARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
ted with New York University 
University Oats Students enrolled for September 
- February. Ex oe onal seecenee facilities. 
ARRIETTE MELISSA Principal 
Five B, 66 Fifth Avenue. New York N. ¥. 








Columbia Kindergarten | 


Normal School 


Two Years Course. Sara K. LapTeROONs, Principal. 
The Westmoreland, Washington, D. 


Paris—S! Cloud—-Boys 











The MAC JANNET SCHOOLS 
AND CAMPS 


(D THE ELMS—Country Schoo! 

&, Boarding Sheet. 7 Avenue Eu- 

genie Saint-Cloud Service 
Paris. 

Ba (2) The JUNIOR SCH be 
SDRRGARTEN 1 Rue te Nowe 





L’ERMITAGE 


Miles. Latarie’s School for Girls 
20 minutes from Paris 
Offers all advantages of Paris with country 
life. French studies—Music—Art—tTravel. 
Apply to 
MLLE. LATAPIE 
15 Rue de l'Ermitage, Versailles. 

















rector, annet, B. 
7 Avenue Eugenie, Saint-Cloud, France 








Riviera—Girls 








Mile. ng Sir and accepts a limited number 


tH, ted in a ark. Spring mansion 
surro y a large park. wea 
the year round. Special 4 Art 8 cudies “ 


CHATEAU DES BROUSSAILLES, Cannes, France 














| EXCLUSIVE HOME SCHOOL 


for American gi Prepares for American 


Mile. D. MOULIN 
6 Rue Frederic Passy, NICE (A.M.), France 





COUNTESS 
de VILLEDON’S 


Exclusive Home School 
A house of vrenee traditions in the Heart 


paid to moral guidance, leaving however, 
the greatest possible freedom. For 
information apply to: 


Mme. de Villedon-Williams 


9 Rue Jacques-Lemercier 


Versailles, France 
(15 minutes from Paris) 








Paris—Girls 











12 Girls ived fi 

Delightful French Home, Mont ae: 

le residential district. Every 
h is made 


For all informa! 


3, RUE LYAUTEY. PARIS 











HOME PASTEUR 
School for girls from 8 to 20. First class 
tuition in French at the Sorbonne and 
Victor-Duruy College. Sightseeing, home 
life, modern comfort. Highest references. 

S7 RUE de BABYLONE PARIS 





THE FONTAINE SCHOOL— CANNES —FRANCE 
gente cndearal Cults matiegant Golage Pe 


Miss Marie Fon’ ontaine. 22 Park Avenue, New York 
City; ; oF , Vee Montmorency, Cannes, Alps Maritimes, 











Girls’ Camps 


Riviera Co-ed. 








MADAME ROBIN finctive senool, ‘six 


young ladies for perfection in cultural French. 
1 Villa Boileau, 18 Rue Molitor, Paris, (16eme) 











Versailles—Girls 








Camp Niwauna— 


Senior and Junior Camps. All land and 

water sports under capable leadership. 

About seventy-five miles from New York 

and Philadelphia in the Blue Mountains. 
Booklet upon request. 


Lotta Rowe Anthony, Branchville, N. J. 


THE ENGLISH SCHOOL 


Day 

r 1 ee eons L. i Ww. “i 

st. opi Me estall, Villa, 
it Gerard, Antibes AM.) Bran 











Toul—Girls 














Adult Camps 


CHATEAU DE DOMMARTIN 


Toul (M. et ~). » 
ne ntative in New York : 
Mrs. G. Burpick, 650 West 17 ist Street. 








HIGH TWELVE CAMP peace, ise 


A Camp for Families. Separate = for Boys 
Epaark Noprne, Bingham 
Excellent Trout Fishing. Real Soctal TAfe. 








Switzerland 











Co-ed. Camps 











CAMP GRANGE, ,dne Tsun 
Girls &-16,, 
Riding. ‘Bos Boating, Dramatics. 


school in New York. Miss 
Beliport, Long Isiand. 


VILLA RECAMIER 
Chustiaiisdlahtios. or ae 
SCHOOL OF HEALTH 


French and foreign es are taught by a 
method Bees excellent its. 


a 











VERSAILLES 


Finishing paond for Girls 
Mite. Veotiny, 60 Aves ne de YMonueve VEtang 





Italy—Girls 











. J . . 
Miss Barry’s Foreign School for Girls 
FLORENCE, ITALY 
Geutining home, and school life. Cultural 
Cor Fencing, Horseback Riding, Historic 
Tours. Lower school for younger sirls. Address 

The Secretary, Box 142, Cambridge, Mass. 








WHEN IN PARIS you are cordi- 
ally invited to make use of Harper’s 
Bazar Information Bureau at 2 Rue 
de la Paix, where you will always 
find someone at your disposal for 
all questions concerning educational 
facilities in France. 


































FOREIGN 






PIEIITIITITITITITITITITITTIIITIIIII ed 


SCHOOLS 














General Information 








Institut d’Etudes Francaises 
61 Avenue Emmanuel III—Paris 
Gives information about FRENCH schools, 
teachers, Universities, laboratories and — 
studios. Places students in sel Hel 
them in research work. Mlle. Pericard, the di directress, 
who was for 2 years in the U. S., answers all inquiries. 








Paris—Girls 











The COLLEGE MONTMORENCY 


Offers French and foreign girls 
a chance for serious and attrac- 
tive work in a homelike and de- 
cidedly French atmosphere. 


Mme. L. Rollet de Combmorel 
Mme. D. A. Perrier (University 
Graduate) 19 Boulevard de 
Montmorency—Paris. 


Les Oiseaux 


Highly recommended Finishing School in de- 
lightful home atmosphere. Healthy situation 
in sunny groun: Modern comforts. neh 
always spoken. Professors for chosen subjects. 
ps ng and places of historical interest visited 








th chaperone. Tennis. Studio. Catalogue 
on application. 
25, Rue Steffen Asnieres - PARIS 





Attractive home for Ameri- 
can girls in a healthy subur- 
van air. 


French social life 


" * Special 
tuition for College Hoard Exam 





: Mile. Alice Rey, 2 

Fontaine, Parte 
, Mile. Maud Rey, 18 
Gramercy Park, New York. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


28, Rue La Fontaine, Paris (16°). 


LE GUI (THE MISTLETOE) 


A finishing and home School for girls from 
16 to 19. References are required. French— 
Art—Riding, ete—Modern comfort—Large 
garden—Highest educational and —_ refer- 
ences in America. For catalog apply to: 


Countess Paul de Broin, Principal, 
38 Rue de Il’ Yvette—Paris—Auteuil 




















All courses for 
sek akan of 
ye French, elocu- 
tion, arts, sports, 


LJ | a 
i travelling— 
4 tm School recog- 
4 — nized by the 
| . French Universi- 
\ * tad ties. 


Madame Beauvais de la Genevraye—11 


Les Lourdines — = aa ommandant Marchand—Bois de 
jogne, 


High-class finishing Sheet fr Donghters of Gentlemen. 











COURS DU PARC 
MONCEAU 


Directress: Madame Illartein 


16 Rue de Monceau, Paris 
Near the Champs-Elysées 
the American School for Girls—A complete 


program of American studies, Kindergarten 
through High School, with American teachers. 


Fullest opportunities for Study in French 
Pleasant ‘ H6tel Particulier’’ with large garden 











The COLLEGE D’HULST 












Harper’s Bazar. 


119 West 40th Street 


SCHOOLS IN 


FRANCE, 


N THIS and the preceding page, you will find 36 
announcements of representative schools in France, 

Italy and Switzerland. 
Parents need no longer hesitate to enter their children 
in a school abroad. All of these schools are known 
personally to Harper’s Bazar, and most of them have been 
personally visited by one of our representatives. 
suggest, then, that you communicate with these schools 
with full assurance that they have the endorsement of 


Nennilh 2. Kausfers 


Director 


HARPER’S BAZAR SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


New York City 


May I 











boys in all sports. 


the continent. 


Boys can be 





| CHATEAU 


On a hill overlooking open country at 
BERES, par Villennes, S. et O. France 


pene: ARES boys for American Colleges, according to highest standards 
of scholarship, sportsmanship and moral earnestness, while perfecting 
them in foreign languages and opening and enriching their minds through 
contact with old-world culfure: 


Is equipped with centrally-heated stone buildings; 
separate infirmary for contagious diseases; 
training shops; gymnasium arranged for basket- ball, boxing, wrestling, ap- 
paratus work, etc.; baseball diamonds; football fields; boathouse on the river 
for rowing and farm for vegetables and dairy products; and is staffed by 
best paid, most competent university graduates of any schools of its type on 


Prospectus on application to the Director. 


CHATEAU de BURES 


par Villennes, S. et O. France 












Maintains resident psychologist to study each boy personally, help him 
face life, and develops individual potentialities; limits size of classes; coaches 


accompanied from New York. 





|= 





de BURES 


modern plumbing; 
science laboratory; manual 








is a high-class Catholic Boarding and Finishi 

School for Girls (14-20). French social in- 
fluence. Beautiful surroundings in a fashion- 
able Paris suburb. Apply to the Directress: 








Mile. J. Pimor, 26 Rue Cassette, Paris. 








= Mademoiselle PONTON 

= receives a few girls who wish 

bal = rfect their —y =~ 
of F 





Seine, in one of the best resi- 
dential sections of Paris. 


is spoken. Inclusive terms. 


6 Rue Lyautey (Passy) 
Paris, France 








Paris—Groslay—Girls 




















CHATEAU ins GROSLAY (S. & O.) 


20 minutes from Paris 


HIGH CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Finishing Courses. 


Thorough French Studies. 
Art— Music—Sightseeing—Travel. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSES 
for DAY pupils and BOARDERS at the 


Annexe — 37 rue RIBERA, Paris (16 eme) 








Travel—Girls 


MISS McLEAN’S SCHOOL 
of 
FOREIGN TRAVEL 


October to June 


11th Year — France, Italy, Spain, 
Switzerland, England 








AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVES: 
Miss CLAIRE KELLOGG, 

56 West 50th Street, New York City 
Mrs. H. H. WYMAN, 

c-o Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mass 








Paris—Boulogne—Girls 


MODERN dainonnags SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Miss Scott & 


Mme. de Monicault 
5, Avenue Victor Hugo 
BOULOGNE 8/SEINE 


(Near Auteuil & Bois de 
Boulogne) 


LE LIERRE 


Mrs. Bernt Lie’s Finishing School for Girls, 39 
Rue du Chateau & 9 Avenue Victor Hugo, 
Boulogne s/Seine—Paris. 


























Paris—Neuilly—Girls 








Madame 
du PUITS 


66 Avenue de Neuilly 
Neuilly, Paris 
having a comfortable 


the many places of 
historical interest of 
and near Paris. 











HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
: Madame Collot 
lemme Pe ‘ennis—All modern accommo- 
tions. Special Individual care—Large coun- 
ay during Summer Vacation—Course 
“tt a lectures J for reparation of Examinations. 


a 


VILLA SAINT-GEORGES 


An exclusive finishing school for young girls. 
Exceptional opportunities for French. 

mee 1 Apply to 

ue Borghese, 





MADEMOISELLE CORNIQUET. 60 
Neuilly s/Seine. 


MARYMOUNT 


Finishing School sat ons, Branch of Marymount 
College, New Yo Modern Roce moran, 
individual care, 9 Pee’ MOTHER, 72 
Boulevard de la Saussaye, Neuilly-sur-Seine, Paris. 




















Paris—Le Vesinet—Girls 








CASTLE VICTORIA 


6 Avenue Francois Arago—Le Vesinet 








Saint Cloud—Girls 








Madame A BAINES receives a limited num- 

ber of Fo girls 
wishing to perfect their study of French, Music 
and Art, and to visit Paris. All sports. For 
catalog write: 20 Rue WDailly, Saint-Cloud 
(Seine & Oise) France. 


































S BAZAR HOTEL 


and TRAVEL SERVICE 





HARPER’ 




















FRANCE 
GERMANY 










Unusually attractive and 
comfortable accommoda- 
tions are offered in First, 
Second and improved 
Third Class onthe splendid 
steamers Reso.utez, Retti- 
AncE, Hamsure (new), 
DeuTscHLAND and ALBERT 
Batu. Also in the One- 
class cabin and improved 
Third Class on the steamers 
CLEVELAND, THURINGIA and 
WEsTPHALIA — all modern 
oil-burning liners — world 
famous cuisine and service. 


©Arund mWorld 


138 days—59 ports and cities 
25 countries 


S. S. RESOLUTE 
Leaving New York, JAN. 6, 1927 


Send for descriptive literature 
Rates $2,000 and up 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES 
+ HARRIMAN LINe*> Joint Service With 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE | 
35-39 Broadway,N, Y.; 177 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago; 131StateSt., Boston; 230 South 15th St., 
Philadelphia ; 574 Market St., San Francisco 


or local steamship and tourist agents 


Dhe New 


ITALIAN 


LINERS 












S.S. CONTE BIANCAMANO. 
24,416 saaeeimee tie Knots 


Largest and fastest 
Itallan liner afloat 














To Gibraltar, Naples and Genoa 
Sept. 4—Oct. 13—Nov. 16 


S.S. CONTE ROSSO 
(Red Count) 
18,500 tons Register—20 Knots 
To Naples and Genoa 
Aug. 18—Sept. 21—Oct. 30 





Clark’s Famous Cruises 
By Cunarp-ANcHOR new oil burners 
at rates including hotels, guides, 
drives and fees. 


121 days $1250 to $2900 
ROUND THE WORLD 


ss “California” sailing Jan. 19 

7th cruise, including Havana, Panama 
Canal, Los Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, 
18 days Japan and China, Manila, 
Java, Burma, option 17 days India, 
Ceylon, Egypt, Palestine, Greece, 
Italy, Riviera. Europe stop-overs. 

23rd Mediterranean Cruise 

Jan. 29; 62 days, $600 to $1700. 
FRANKC. CLARK, Times Bidg., N. Y. 

. lo. 18 



















HOTEL ST. JAMES 
100-113 West 45th St., New York City 
Midway b Fitth A and Broadway 


An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmos- 
_— and appointments of a well-conditioned 













ome 

Much favored by women traveling without 

escort. 3 minutes’ walk to 40 theatres and all 

best shops. Hates and booklet on application. 
W. JOHNSON QUINN 





































Whether the long anticipated grand tour of Europe or a spare 
fortnight snatched out of a busy Summer for a short rest in 
Bermuda, the Travel Service of Harper’s Bazar is available to 
plan your itinerary and assist you in the choice of routes and 


hotels without charge. 











EGYPT and MEDITERRANEAN || 


A different Cruise by the magnificent 


Tss “PRESIDENTE WILSON” 


(20 knots—Ollburner) sailing from New York 
Jan. 25, 1927 and Boston next day. Rates 
from $600 include hotels, guides, autos, shore 
visits. Stop-overs, Algiers, Madeira, Egypt, 


Athens, Corfu, Naples, Sicily, Riviera, Lisbon, 
Dalmatia, Venice, etc Regular sailings to 
Mediterranean and Adriatic ports 
dress all tourist offices 
The American Express Co., 
65 Broadway, New York 


(managing shore excursions and cruise arrangements) 


COSULICH LINE of TRIESTE 
(World Famous Cuisine) 
Phelps Bros. & Co., General Agents, 
17 Battery Place, New York 
(163 combined years in Ocean Travel) 





Nownilh 2. Chaushra. 


DIRECTOR 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


383 Madison Avenue 
New York 













































Make this year’s vacation differ- 
ent! Come to Hawaii—and come in 
Autumn, 


Autumn days are wonderful for 
golf, tennis, hiking, sightseeing at the 
great Volcano, shopping trips; Au- 
tumn nights scented with rare tropi- 
cal perfume—musical with crooning 
Hawaiian voices blending across the 
waters from outrigger canoes. Moon- 
light swims in warm, caressing surf. 
Beach parties, dancing, motor rides 
along the Pali. 


Five or six days of restful loafing, 
deck-games, dancing, entertainments, 
steaming across the blue Pacific, and 
you’re there! Save another week for 
the homeward trip and spend all the 
rest in colorful Hawaii. Autumn’s 
the time of the dashing polo matches, 
Hawaiian regatta, horse-racing, na- 
tive water sports and contests, Plan 
to come early and see it all. 


Inexpensive 

$400 to $500 is enough to take 
you all the way from the Pacific 
Coast to Hawaii and back, including 
all traveling, hotel, sightseeing and 
incidental expenses for a four or five 
weeks’ round trip. Sail from San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle or 
Vancouver; your own travel or ticket 
agent can book you direct from home. 
No passports needed. See him for in- 
formation and illustrated booklets, or 


pre 


OW 





211 McCann Buitpine, SAN Francisco, o8 
340 Fort St., HonoLtutu, Hawa, U S.A 




















HARPER’S BAZAR HOTEL 


and TRAVEL SERVICE 








~ Cunard $.S"Scyruta’ 
’ ’ 5 th Annual Guise deluxe 


Sailing Jan. 26, 1927 
Limited to 400 Guests 


lermo, Messina, Taormina, Syracuse, Malta, 
Constantinople, Greece, Venice, Naples, 
Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England. 


The Cruise of the magnificent 20,000-ton “Scythia” to the Mediterra- 
nean, under special charter, has become an annual classic. In every 
respect it is unsurpassed. Hot and cold running water in every cabin. 
Prearranged shore excursions at every port included in the rate. 
Finest hotels and the best of everything. Unusually long stay, at 
the height of the season, in Egypt and Palestine. 


Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, 
returning via S. S. “Aquitania,” “Mauretania,” 








Luxury Craisestothe | “Berengaria,” or any Cunard Line Steamer. 
West Indies 


Full tnformation on request. 
Early reservation advisable. 


Pa Aa tt 

sues ems Fo. 1 FRANK TOURIST CO. 
Frauk Tourist Co., | (Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Ave., New York 
Hslond Awerca 


Philadelphia—1529 Locust St. Boston—33 Devonshire St. 
Los Angeles—At Bank of America 











San Francisco—582 Market St. 

















Investigate... 


this finest world service—regular 
schedules, optional stopovers 











WT 
FAME wi ‘s 
Seethese rareold characters. Learn to know their habits and cua, 

Visit, also, the peoples of Japan, India, Egyetand Europe 


$1250: 
Round the World 


including first cabin accommodations 
and meals aboard a palatial 
President Liner 





Twenty-nine thousand miles—around the world—all 
the way by sea! Of course the ship’s the thing. 


The Belgenland is a particularly pleasant cruise home 
because she has the activity of a country club, and the 
refinements of a home. She is the largest liner that 
ever sailed round the world—and the finest. 


Sixty cities,in fourteen lands. 
Each at its brightest, loveli- 
est season. Japan, China, 
India, Egypt, France, Italy. 
A whole world of beauty. 


The Belgeniand sails west- 
ward from New York Dec. 
14, Los Angeles Dec. 30, San 
Francisco Jan. 2. Returns to 
New York Apr. 24. 


LL THE COLOR, the mystery, the lure 
of world travel is yours on this 
finest of all trips. 110 days of glorious 
adventure. 22 ports, 14 countries. 
You see strange peoples and their 
customs, age-old architecture, the 
reminders of a civilization which 
rospered centuries before our own, 
me ye ofnature 


World travelers enthuse about this 
service. Letters of commendation have 
come from such people as Roy Car- 
ruthers, managing-director of the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Peter B. 
Kyne, Ezra H. Fitch, Abercrombie & 
Fitch, New York, Baroness Virginia 
von Strombach Horn, Rear Admiral 
E. B. Rogers, U. 





different from 
those you know. 

You shop for 
antiques, forpre- 
cious stones, for 

uaint furniture, 
Of artistic pieces 
of gold, silver and 
ivory, for lovely 
batiks. 

You visitHono- 
lulu, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Ma- 
nila, Singapore, Penang,Colombo (but 
a few hours from India), Suez, Port 
Said, Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Mar- 
seilles, Boston, New York, Havana, 
Panama, Los AngelesandSanFrancisco. 


At every port there are several hours 
for sightseeing. Or at any that you 
choose, you may stopover fortwo 
weeks or longer for trips totheinterior 
of these lands. 

Luxurious accommodations, outside 
rooms, beautiful appointments, com- 
fortable beds, a world famous cuisine. 


S.N 


Yet the trip in- 
cluding all ac- 
comm odations 
aboard ship is 
reasonable in cost 
—$1250to $3500 
per Capita. 

No trip offers 
more at a com- 
parable cost. Plan 
to go. Ask us for 
completeinfor- 
mation. Let usaid 

you in obtaining reservations at hotels, 
aboard trains, etc., for your contem- 
plated sidetrips. 


Sailings every Saturday from San 
Francisco (every two weeks from 
Boston, New York atid Los Angeles). 
Likewise, a sailing every twelve days 
from Seattle over the Admiral Orient- 
al Line. 

Ask any ticket or tourist agent, com- 
municate with any office listed below 
or a direct to us for complete de- 
tails. 








For detailed information address Red Star Line, No. 1 Broadway, New 
York; American Express Company, 65 Broadway, New York, or other 
offices or agencies of either company. 


RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARI ANY 
in cooperation wi 


AMERICAN EXPRESS C 














uum Dollar Steamship Line 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York 25 Broadway, New York 
177 State St., Boston 112 West Adams St., Chicago 
101 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 514 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 
Hugh Mackenzie, G.P.A., Robert Dollar Bldg., San Francisco 


“The Sunshine Belt to the Orient”’ 














ACROSS ITALY 


Hotels Under 


UNITI 


Management 


ROME—Grand Hotel de Rus- 
sie (S.A.T.A.) 
Hotel Majestic (S. 
A.T.A.) 
GENOA—Grand Hotel Mira- 
mare (S.A.T.A.) 
h. LAN—Grand Hotel et de 
Milan (S.A.T.A.) 
TRIESTE—Savoia Excelsior 
Palace Hotel (S.A.T.A.) 
BOLOGNA — Grand Hotel 
Baglioni (S.A.T.A.) 
NAPLES—Grand Hotel (S. 
A.T.A.) 


CAPRI—Grand Hotel Suisi- 


sana 
Tiberio Palace Hotel 





Other Hotels, Offices, 
Steamship and Railway 
Companies throughout 
the world are affiliated 


with the UNIT I. 


American Hotels cor- 
respondents of the 
UNITI: United 
Hotels Company of 
America. 











VOYAGER... 


OYAGER, c’est s’instruire sane peine et bénéficier 
constamment d’un enseignement plus vivant et plus 
réel que celui des livres. 

Les grands philosophes de l’antiquité, Pythagore, 
Leucippe quittérent leur contrée natale pour aller a la 
recherche des grandes traditions de la sagesse. 

Homeére, le mendiant divin fut un grand voyageur et 
visita Chypre, la Phénicie et Egypte. 

Au XXéme siécle comme avant notre ére, le voyage 
reste la forme la plus attrayante et la plus variée de la 


culture de l’esprit. hy PR , on 
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View of the Grand Hotel et des Iles Borromées from the Lake 


GAY STRESA 


(Lake Maggiore) 








Spend a holiday at the luxurious 


GRAND HOTEL & DES ILES BORROMEES 


on Lake Maggiore, facing the beautiful 
Borromean Islands. It offers the gayest of 
holidays and the loveliest of situations, 
with every i: gran for golf, tennis 
(international tournaments), fishing, 
motorboat racing, bathing, fétes, regattas, 
horse races, balls.— 


Booklets from: Compagnia Italiana Grandi Alberghi. 
Venezia, Italy 








“VILLA 


TREMEZZ CARLOTTA,” 
LAKE OF COMO [TALY 
TREMEZZO 


HOTEL and 
GRAND HOTEL 





“The American Rendez-vous” 


GOLF . TENNIS 
DANCING 
EXTENSIVE GARDEN AND PARK 


Car. G. SAMPIETRO 
G. MANAGER 























ASK HELEN SCOTT 


for any information or service 
you may need in Paris 


You may need a shopping companion, a guide, 
an interpreter, a steamship passage or a car for 
the day or week. 


Mail orders promptly attended to. 
Let us do your shopping for you. 
All information without charge 


Suite 205, 56, Fg. St. Honoré, Paris 
Telephone: Elysées 90-54 Cable—HELSCOT 














LATEST HOTEL 
OF 


|HIGH STANDARD 
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j | ae the imagination of her cre- 
ators and by the gorgeousness of her 
fabrics France renews the mode each 
succeeding season. Meyer & Cie. cre- 
ate many of those beautiful fabrics 
which contribute to the outstanding 
success of the greatest collections. 


MEYER.C 


15, Rue du Quatre. Septembre. Parts 





Velours Léda 
Léda givré 


Goyal 


Astrakia annelé 
Delhia 
Smyrne argenta 


Tamisea 
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ostrich Feather 






















he sensation of Paris fashion 


THe Smartest and most becoming of teminine 
adornments. Fashion decrees it this season. The 
fastidious woman wears it in the precise shade of 
her ensemble, thus achieving impeccable distinction. 
The following authorities of the Paris mode are now 
featuring the Ostrich Feather Collerette: 


MILLINERS COUTURE 
REBOUX JENNY 
AGNES JEANNE LANVIN 
GEORGETTE CALLOT SOEURS 
J. SUZANNE TALBOT WORTH 
MARIA GUY LUCIEN LELONG 
LEWIS DOEUILLET 
JEANNE DUC DRECOLL 
CAMILLE ROGER PREMET 
JENNY (MODES) MOLYNEUX 
CORA MARSON REDFERN 


LINGERIE: ROUFF 


The hat and the collerette shown here are the 
creations of the firm of Agnés. 
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WHERE 
TO SHOP {IN 








MADELEINE 
DELANNOY 


COUTURE 





1 RUE VIGNON 
TEL.CENTRAL: $855 

























suits 
sports coats 

evening wraps 

finest furs 











































































































DUCERF-SCAVINI 
DRESSES VW/RAPS 7 BOOTMAKER 
LINGERIE MILLINERY 6 RUE FEN TIN 
31, Rue Cambon, PARIS 
Their exclusive designs are now 
under the personal direction of 
Monsieur DECIO = = z 
wrist for ne creation of is EUGENIE & 
ss at their aie f new branch: JULIETTE 
17»is, Avenue Matignon CS ©) VY [= T 
11, Ruede Penthiivre Paris | CHAMPS-ELYSEES HAUTE COUTURE 
éléphone: Elysées 37-37. 78-92 
Robes 
20 Rue des Capucines Manteaux 
PARIS Lingeriés 
covuTrurRe q 
the CLOTHES OF DISTINCTION 
a FOR EVERY OCCASION : d ev 
couture eanne uc 
YVONNE 12 rue de la paix 
63 Boul dH DAV! D Ss ON Alone in Struggling Against 
aver aucemene the Hopeless Uniformity of 5| 
PARIS 24,RUE DE MARIGNAN Present Millinery Fashions 
10,Rue de Castiglione L____ 
PARIS ae 
GOWNS THAT MEET 
Couture WELL-BORN TASTE 
Fourrure presented by canine Oe 
Lingerie = 
193 RUE Sf HONORE Lo 
J 
/ Be sure before you leave to 
JACOIL ET Lp ze Leon take note of this address 
i net gaenscanigal MALBOROUGH 
COUTURE PAUL CARET 59 RUE SAINT LAZARE 
9F hens S. Hones dO. RUE MARBEUF EGERTON CIE Models a Specialty 
> Fines Venstans) SHAMPS-ELYSEES 222 Rue de Rivoli from the latest collections 
of Parisian co i - 
ee PARIS PARIS of ingen 
Immediate delivery. 
Faultless alterations. 
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WHEREVER FASHION 
CONGREGATES, THE 
SPIRIT OF PARIS IS 
MOST CLEARLY 
EXPRESSED IN THE 
GOWNS CREATED BY 











IREDFERN 














J COUTURIER 
= SOCIETE FRANCAISE 
3 o(ts ROBES 
FOURRURES 
Woy, F U 
2 wan ine LINGERIE 8,PLACE VENDOME 
AMA Dp 
MODES — 
} De Luxe Gloves 242 RUE & RIVOLI’ az 
and Hosiery oe 
Deauville = Paris Plage } 
Germaine 
Paris ° - 
10 ~ —_— Gue rip 
( Opéra 








Tk Smartest Hand Bags 





Tortoise Shell - - 
Bes A + 14, Bd 9 10, Bc WELLY meet at . spr 





243, Rue Saint-Honoré 














; SOEURS Place Vendéme PARIS 
COUTURE SPORTS COUTURE 


AMAZONES LINGERIE 


21 Faubourg St. Honore, 21 


51, Rue Francois-l* PARIS PARIS 

















HE service of the Paris Salon 
will be a welcome conve- 
nience to Manuel’s American 


TOLLMARN clients traveling abroad. Here 


they are invited to view the very 
latest Postiche Haute Mode. 
Booklet upon Request 





LOQUISEBOULANGER| | FYFE F-14 ROBES- 























CHAMPSELYSEES LE CouTURIER DU MANTEAU 
3RUE DE BERRI 48,RVE LAFFITTE MANTEAUX PARIS 20, rue de la Paix 
PARES HAIR GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 
| 
DRESSES 35, RUE DE MIROMESNIL PARIS OFFICE 
; FURS TEL: ELYSEES. 35:3520523 of 
MANTLES Mitte Tine Miiy PARIS i 
Se , P 
LINGERIE LINGERIE LAYETTES HARPER'S BAZAR 
DRESSES 


> ¢ “$ 
8, Chaussée d’ Antin #, Rue de la Paix 
(near the Opera) 
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For the first time in Paris 
SMART FRENCH SHOES 
MADE ON AMERICAN LASTS 


Mary Bendelari, who has been designing 
shoes in her Paris atelier for several years, 
has now opened a retail shop in Paris. She 
has combined American comfort in footwear 
with that elegance ‘and distinction that is 
Paris. 

Among the Sandalari creations that have 
found universal favor are the “basket weave” 
sport and evening shoes and the applications 
of Russian enamel painting to leather. 

Every pair of Sandalari shoes is hand-made on 
American forms and comfort is assured. 





sandalart 


bottier 


364, rue sthonore 
paris ic 

















Pali 
couture 
ufaubourg 
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» eee style and 
taste give to Lenief 
creations the ‘“‘cachet”’ of 
elegance so sought for in 
Paris gowns. - 
Lenief’s collection for 
Winter will be presented J 
in the first days of August. 
| 
L F 
! 
Couture 
3 |-+, Rue St Honoré-Paris ‘ 
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eee een = A 
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HAUTE COUTURE P 
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Whore Afropu in Philadelphia, 


NKS 
BA aaeneLT 


Established 1832 


pu een Sm 
PHILADELPHIA 


ENGAGEMENT AND 
WEDDING RINGS 
Of Superlative Quality 


Attention is directed to 
the Polished Girdle Diamond 
—a patented diamond cutting which 
experts declare to be most _~ liant and 
perfect, eliminating sharp edge re- 
flections besides preventing 
the Gem from chipping 
while mounting 


Correspondence Invited 


“WEDDING AND OTHER 
GIFTS” 


mailed upon request 


A Booklet illustrating and pricing the 
newest and most appropriate Gifts 


A Special Department 
of Service 


Has been established for the benefit of 
Sesqui-Centennial Visitors—kindly use 
this department for any information 
desired, either before coming to 
or while in Philadelphia 











PARIS?P 


HEN you get there, 

will you know what 
to see, where to go, what 
to do, and how to do it? 


It may be that in the 
middle of your stay you 
will urgently need a real 
American dentist, an Amer- 
ican doctor, or a permanent 
wave... 


The Information Bureau 
of the Paris office of Har- 
per’s Bazar is ever ready to 
assist you. There, you will 
find someone who speaks 
your language, who will un- 
derstand your problem and 
who also understands the 
language and customs of 
France. 


Make a note of the ad- 
dress— 


Harper’s Bazar 
2 Rue de la Paix 


Paris 


























THE 
SESQUI-CENTENNIAL 
INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION 


at 


PHILADELPHIA 
JUNE TO DECEMBER 


1 9 2 6 


HILADELPHIA has become the center of the world. 

From all countries have been gathered exhibits and 
features to interest the visitor. Philadelphia itself is 
host to the thousands who have availed themselves of 
this opportunity to view the pageant of American his- 
tory; to tread the very ground on which walked Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Franklin and their ancestors. 


There is literal reconstruction of the Spirit of 1776 in 
old High Street. Washington, Morris, Penn,—could they 
walk along this street, would see much that was familiar. 
The Court House, meeting house, market, inn, black- 
smith shop, and residences, are much the same. A little 
different in arrangement, perhaps, in construction, some- 
what closer together, but in spirit—the same. 


Not the smallest part of the Sesqui-Centennial Inter- 
national Exposition is the City of Philadelphia itself. 
This page carries the announcements of those shops 
which are particularly suited to supply the needs of 
visitors to the Exposition. You will find that a visit to 
them wiil add pleasure to your trip—and to its require- 


ments in the way of wardrobe. 

























from ev ery where 


BONWIT TELLER & CO. 


Ci3t and Chestnut Streets] 
PHILADELPHIA 
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OF PELTY SOYSOFT AND 


DEEP-TONED,THEY /UGGE/T 
THE BEAUTY AND LuxuRIOUs | 
NE// OF ABLES /O DEFTLY | 
FASHIONED THEY ACCENTUATE 
SLUMNE/S AS DO THE MOST 

SUPPLE OF FABRICS 


REDUCED /UB/TANTIALLY 


OURING THE MONTH OF AUGUST 


HOUSE 
of 
WENGER 

Gna | 


EIR 
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larly Fall Fashions 
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A new historical 
novel by 


E. Barrington 


THE THUNDERER 
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Enhance your individual 
charm by a refreshing, re- 








juvenating visit to the 
Salon of Angela Varona. MILLINERY 
New beauty of face and = 

hair will be yours. 6 West 571% Street 


A step from Fifth Avenue NEW YORK | 


(Preparations on sale at 
Bonwit Teller & Co., 
Stern Bros., and John 
Wanamaker, and during 
the summer at Bonwit 
Teller & Co. in New- 
port, Magnolia aod Bar 


The W orla’s Show Place 
of Fashion 








Harbor.) HATS, GOWNS, 9 
COATS and WRAPS . 
ANGELA VARONA - 
22 East 55th Street Prices Never Excessive 
New York 


Appointments: Plaza 8822, 4056 


a —<$s SOCIAL CALENDAR 
“Her Diary vi HE Calendar of Social 
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| Newport f A an Functions appearing 
| ; ; or ugu regularly in these pages has 
4 home omd. Bitty proved a boon to those who 
} im on their way frome smaree t wish to follow the many 
‘ se wigs important social events 
Camada. She was aan Opening of Racing Season at oe psi N. a an scheduled each mouth. 
; le : Junior Polo Championships at Westchester-Biltmore Country Club, Rye. 
as vru ¢ ’ ' 
N.Y. mportant, too, are the 
new patent fifpp ad h 
\tri-tone effect. Amd onbes announcements at the right 
tna 50 phe Daid. Sunrcts AUGUST 2 and left, which show what 
a ? 


and where new things may 


Invitation Tennis Tournament at Tennis and Cricket Club, Seabright, N. J. ; 
be conveniently bought. 


AUGUST 7 Make a note of those 
Annual Dog Show under auspices of Southampton Kennel Club, at Meadow most appealing to you. If 
SAI ECRAFT Club, Southampton, L. I. unable to visit them per- 
714 FIFTH AVENUE sonally, you may corre- 


Fitting the Sizes 1tolO AUGUST 9 spond at your convenience, 
Marrow Heel AAAA WE 


STYLB FORECAST BS ON REQUEST 





with assured satisfaction. 





Annual Horse Races at Goshen, N. Y., to continue al] week. 


























Tennis, annual Davis Cup Trials, at West Side Tennis Club, Forest Hills 


L. 1. 








AUGUST 13 
Second Edition of ‘“‘Cheeree-o,” under direction of Miss Lila Stewart, at 
Southampton, L. I., proceeds to go to Southampton Hospital. 


Tennis, East-West Tournament. at West Side Tennis Club, Forest Hills, 


ee iE tnieenis = 
AUGUST 14 $13.50 Z “A Spray of 
Annual Newport Dog Show at Freebody Park, Newport, R. I., under direc- Smartness” 





tion of Mrs. Williams Burden, Miss Edith Taylor and Miss Natalja Willard. i Clenteeads nuts entiion tor 








New Beauty will be yours! Second and final performance of “‘Cheeree-o” at Southampton, L. I. Oceanside or Country Terrace. 
1 - ‘ 
OVELY women of Society and php Pd Trim, Bey am 
Stage know that admirable skill Trim, White Kid. Black and White \ 
with which Madame Mays gives them Sit) Vien Mike Wed and Gace 
a new beauty. Under her touch, wrin- Kid Trim. 
kles, freckles and lines about the eyes ; 
vanish, and relaxed tissues of the face _ Mail Orders Filled i { 
and throat are replaced by skin of Sizes 1-10 Widths AA-E j 


youthful texture. 

Give two weeks to Madame Mays. 
Treatments (in strictest confidence) are 
given amidst all the luxurious appoint- 
ments of a private home. 


Send for interesting booklet. 


MADAME MAYS 73 West 50th St. 


50 West 49th Street, New York 290 Fifth Ave., 511 Sixth Ave. 
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PER/ONAL /ERVICE 


ATHARINE KAELRED commutes to 
Paris — regularly —selecung for your 





individual requirements the most advanced 


creations of leading Couturiers. 


| GOWNS — WRAPS — SU1.5 — SPORTS- 
{ WEAR and ACCESSORIES imade for you 
in Paris from linings carefully fitted here. 














—~ BING YORK JOP 30 WE/T 5It/T 
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HESE pages of smart- 

shop announcements 
are primarily designed to 
assist the shopper in New 
York who is most interest- 
ed in the unusual. 

New announcements are 
added each month, old 
ones tell of smart, new of- 
ferings—the sort found al- 
most exclusively in the little 
y shops for which New York 
is famed. 

Whether your shopping 
tour is but an hour down- 
town or a carefully planned 
f trip—it is more than likely 
that you will wish to visit 
at least one of these small- 
— er shops where more per- 
sonal attention and service 
are possible. 
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GOWNS 
SPORTS APPAREL 
602 MADISON AVE. 


at 57%. ST. NEW YORK. 
Paris~ 21 Rue Du Chateau D’'Eau. 
































SOCIAL CALENDAR 


for August 


AUGUST 16 


Opening of Invitation Tennis Tournament at Meadow Club, Southampton, 
L. I. Mr. Goodhue Livingston, jr., chairman of committee in charge. 
Tennis, Women’s National Championship, at West Side Tennis Club, 
Forest Hills, L. I. 


AUGUST 17 
Garden Party by Mrs. Hugh D. Auchincloss at ‘‘Hammersmith Farm,” 


Newport, R. I. 


AUGUST 19 


Monmouth County Horse Show at Rumson Country Club, Rumson, N. J. 


AUGUST 20 


Monmouth County Horse’Show at Rumson Country Club, Rumson, N. J. 


AUGUST 21 
Monmouth County Horse Show at Rumson Country Club, Rumson, N. J. 
Annual Gold Cup Motor-boat Regatta, at Manhasset, L. I. 
Dog Show, Storm King Kennel Club, at Cornwall, N. Y. 


AUGUST 23 


Annual Invitation Tennis Tournament at Casino, Newport, R. I. 


AUGUST 28 
Wedding of Miss Frances Seton Bigelow, daughter of Mrs. Nathan Kellogg 
Bigelow, to Lieut. Nearly Chapin, U. S. N., at Montclair, N. J. 















hildren’s Clothes— 
To INDIVIDUAL ORDER Only 


“Your originality and 








an your painstakingly 
el -- careful needlework are 
) most unusual!’ 
* An Ensemble for 





or Fall 


Ever so effective in 
oe lain, checked, or 


Coat is reversible. 
Most any color. 
Sizes 4 to 10: 


Dress $17.95 Coat $22.00 
Sizes 12 to 16: 
Dress $21.50 Coat $25.00 
Hats to Match—Pongee or Flannel $5.50 
Also Featuring a Raglan Sleeved Bloomer 
Frock—Gingham or Print. 
All colors. 2to 10 years. Exceptional: $6.75 
I Specialize Modes for Infants, Children and 


Misses—Suits for Boys to 4. Original sketches 
on request—kindly give Children’s ages. 


Mail orders always receive my personal care. 





Inviting Inquiries from Specialty Shops. 


ADELE MAXIMILLAN 


“*In the Heart of Greenwich Viliage’’ 


267 West 11th Street New York 
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No. 1034—Ceramic $5.50 


horse candle stick 


HE newest and most 
attractive gifts and 
art novelties. 





RENA ROSENTHAL 
520 Madison Avenue 
(Near 53rd Street) 

New York City 










EXACTING 
STANDARDS 
Here is an institution devoted en- 
tirely to the art of permanent wav- 












All work under the per- 
sonal supervision of J. Schaeffer. 
Phone Bryant 7615 for appointment. 
The Establishment of 


SCHAEFFER 













“The Safest Car 


now made 
even Safer 


Eight body styles, designed and con- 
structed under the supervision of 
Brewster of New York. All closed 
bodies automatically ventilated, an 
exclusive feature. 















The NEW STUTZ 


with SAFETY CHASSIS 





E now announce NEW STUTZ 

models, including seven-passen- 
ger cars, in which every window, as well 
as windshield, is of special safety-glass. 
This eliminates the hazard of injury 
from flying shattered glass, at front, 
sides and rear. These NEW STUTZ 
models are the first cars ever built 
regularly equipped with safety-glass 
all around. 


The phenomenal sales of The NEW 
STUTZ attest the success with which 
this advanced automobile meets the 
public demand of today. 


And The NEW STUTZ, with Safety 
Chassis, already the world’s safest 
automobile, is now made still safer for 
its occupants. 


No other car has this combination of 
safety features: 


Safety-glass in windshield and all 
windows. Narrow, clear-vision front 
corner-posts. 

Frame of unequalled strength and ri- 
gidity, with integral steel running- 
boards (“side-bumpers’”’). 

Perfect road balance; elimination of 
side-sway achieved by scientific frame 
and spring arrangement. Stabilators 
and long, low-rate flat springs co-or- 
dinated for ideal action. 


Unparalleled stability, gained by a rad- 
ical lowering of the “center of mass” 
of the car. The resistance to overturn 
is so great that one side of the 
car may be raised more than 
three feet higher than the 
other without toppling the 


car over. This lowering of the center 
of mass is made possible by The NEW 
STUTZ worm-gear drive, manufac- 
tured by Timken. 


Hydrostatic four-wheel brakes, devel- 
oped and built by Timken; greatly in- 
creased effective braking surface, with 
perfect equalization of braking energy 
at all points on each wheel. Non-leak- 
ing, no adjusting; quick, even deceler- 
ation—no discomfort to passengers, no 
skidding, no swerving, no side-sway. 


Instant acceleration from ten to fifty 
miles per hour in less than eighteen 
seconds; an alertness that quickly 
pulls the car out of tight places. And 
speed adequate for all occasions. 


The entire car has Underwriters’ 
Class A rating on both fire and theft. 
It is permanently protected at no cost 
to the car owner by The Fedco 
Number Plate System in co-operation 
with the William J. Burns Interna- 
tional Detective Agency. 


See The NEW STUTZ cars with 
safety-glass all around as the final 
safety attainment in the automobile 
that most successfully meets modern 
motoring conditions. 


Your local dealer is now showing 
these models, which in addition to 
their exclusive safety features have 
a custom-like smartness of body de- 
sign and the utmost luxury of ap- 
pointments. 

STUTZ MOTOR CAR CO. 


OF AMERICA, Inc. 
Indianapolis 






















The symbol 
of Safety 
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“It is a serious question whether manufac- 
turers in the past have given adequate 
thought to the element of safety in the cars 
they have sold to the general public. Over a 
period of years our motor-car manufac- 
turers have stressed everything but safety 
features....” 


F. W. Jounson, Director Citizens 
Safety Committee of Philadelphia 
at the 1926 National Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety — 
Secretary Hoover, Chairman. 
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Summer Fashion and Fiction Number 


AVIS 


OUS les modéles reproduits dans notre magazine sont 

la propriété de leurs créateurs. Les reproductions, imi- 
tations ou contrefagons méme partielles peuvent toujours 
entrainer contre leurs auteurs des poursuites de la part des 
créateurs et de Il’ Association des Arts Plastiques et A ppliqués 
en France et a l’ Etranger. 


Mr. MaAuGHAM, Mr. COBB, 
Miss Loos 


LEASE do not fail to read Somerset Maugham’s 
satirical novelette, complete in this issue. It is a fore- 
taste of the type of fiction we are planning for you. The 
author of ‘The Moon and Sixpence,” ““Of Human Bond- 
age,’’ and “‘The Painted Veil” has never been in a gayer 
mood. There will be other stories from his gifted pen from 
time to time: and one is definitely promised for September. 
Also read Irvin Cobb’s story in this number and try to 
guess the ending. No one on our staff could do so. But 
perhaps our readers are cleverer than we. 
Anita Loos is exceedingly happy in “Girls Shouldn’t 
Wear Red.” If you don’t chuckle over Dorothy and the 
vain young actor, then there are no chuckles in you. 


THE VERY YOUNG MODE 


ARPER’S BAZAR has taken some of its time, this 

midseason, to discover some fashions for the smart 
child. Minute modes are becoming just as technical as full- 
sized ones; and the really sophisticated young woman of 
six will insist upon her well-chosen and carefully harmoniz- 
ing costume complete this year. These mothers have to 
be watched, you know. On pages seventy-six to seventy- 
nine you will find a series of amusing and really smart little 
costumes for the very little girl—costumes and their cor- 
rect small accessories for each important occasion in this 
important and exciting world. 
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The Crown Princess Louise Alexandra Marie Irene of Sweden. Before 
Mountbatten, daughter of the late 
cousin of King George the fifth of 

ce Gustavus Adolphus Oscar 
heir to the throne of Sweden. 


her marriage she was Lady Louise 
Prince Louis of Battenberg and a 
England. Her husband is Crown Pr 


Frederick William, Duke of Scania and 
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By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
THE CREATIVE IMPULSE 


A Complete Novelette, in Which the 
Distinguished English Writer 
Is at His Satirical Best 


Illustrated by 


Everett SHINN 


SUPPOSE that very few people know how Mrs. Albert 
I Forrester came to write ‘‘ The Achilles Statue,” and since it 

has been acclaimed as one of the great novels of our time I 
cannot but think that a brief account of the circumstances 
which gave it birth must be of interest to all serious students of 
literature. 

Every one, of course, remembers the success which attended 
the publication of ‘The Achilles Statue.” Month after month, 
printers and binders were kept busy printing and binding edi- 
tion after edition; and the publishers, both in England and 
America, were hard put to it in order to fulfil the pressing orders 
of the booksellers. It was promptly translated into every 
European language and it has been recently announced that it 
will soon be possible to read it in Japanese and in Urdu. But it 
had previously appeared serially in magazines on both sides of 
the Atlantic, and from the editors of these Mrs. Albert For- 
rester’s agent had wrung a sum which can only be described as 
thumping. A dramatization of the work was made, which 
ran for a season in New York, and there is little doubt that when 
the play is produced in London it will have an equal success. 
The film rights have been sold for a prodigious sum. Though 
the amount which Mrs. Albert Forrester is reputed (in literary 
circles) to have made is probably exaggerated, there can be 
no doubt that taking all things into consideration she will have 
earned enough from this one book to save her for the rest of her 
life from any financial anxiety. 


T IS not often that a book meets with equal favor from the 

public and the critics, and that she, of all persons, had (if 
I may so put it) squared the circle must have proved the more 
gratifying to Mrs. Albert Forrester, since, though she had 
received the commendation of the critics in no grudging terms 
(and indeed had come to look upon it as her due) the public had 
always remained strangely insensible to her merit. Each work 
she published, a slender volume beautifully printed and bound 
in white buckram, was hailed as a masterpiece, always to the 
length of a column and in the weekly reviews which you see 
only in the dusty library of a very long-established club even to 
the extent of a page, and all well-read persons read and prafsed 
it; but well-read persons apparently do not buy books, and she 
did not sell. In America she was almost completely unknown, 
and though Mr. Carl Van Vechten had written an article berat- 
ing the public for its obtuseness, the public remained callous. 

Her agent, a warm admirer of her genius, had blackmailed an 
American publisher into taking two of her books by refusing, 
unless he did so, to let him have certain novels he badly wanted, 
and they had been duly published. The reception which they 
received from the press was flattering and showed that in 
America the best minds were sensitive to her talent; but when 
it came to a third book the American publisher (in the coarse 
way publishers have) told the agent that any money he had 
to spare he preferred to spend on synthetic gin. 

Since “The Achilles Statue,’ Mrs. Albert Forrester’s pre- 
vious books have been republished (and Mr. Carl Van Vechten 
has written another article pointing out sadly, but firmly, 
that he had drawn the attention of the reading world to 
the merits of this exceptional writer fully fifteen years ago), 
and they have been so widely advertised that they can scarcely 
have escaped the cultured reader’s attention. It is unnecessary, 
therefore, for me to give an account of them; and it would 
certainly be no more than cold potatoes after those two subtle 
articles by Mr. Van Vechten. 

Mrs. Albert Forrester had begun to write early, her first work 





(a volume of elegies) having appeared when she was a maiden of 
eighteen; and since then she had published, every two or three 
years, for she had too exalted a conception of her art to hurry 
her production, a volume either of verse or prose. When “The 
Achilles Statue” was written she had reached the respectable 
age of fifty-seven, so that it will be readily surmised that the 
number of her works was considerable. She had given the world 
half a dozen volumes of verse, published under Latin titles 
such as “ Felicitas,” “ Pax Maris,” and “ Aes Triplex,” all of the 
graver kind, for her muse, disinclined to skip on a light, fantastic 
toe, trod a somewhat solemn measure. 


UT I think it must be admitted that Mrs. Albert Forrester’s 
most distinguished work was in prose. 

It was her prose which had gained her that body of devoted 
admirers, fit though few, as with her rare gift of phrase she 
herself put it, which proclaimed her the greatest master of 
the English language which this century has seen. She ad- 
mitted herself that it was her style, sonorous yet racy, polished 
yet eloquent, which was her strong point; and it was only in her 
prose that she had occasion to exhibit that delicious but re- 
strained humor which her readers found so irresistible. It was 
not a humor of ideas, nor even a humor of words; it was much 
more subtle than that, it was a humor of punctuation: in a 
flash of inspiration she had discovered the comic possibilities of 
the semicolon, and of this she had made abundant and ex- 
quisite use. Whatever else you might say about Mrs. Albert 
Forrester you were bound to admit that she was able to get every 
ounce of humor out of the semicolon, and no one else could get 
within a mile of her. 

Mrs. Albert Forrester lived in a flat not far from the Marble 
Arch, which combined the advantages of a good address and a 
moderate rent. It had a handsome drawing-room on the 
street and a large bedroom for Mrs. Albert Forrester, a darkish 
dining-room at the back, and a small, poky bedroom, next door 
to the kitchen, for Mr. Albert Forrester who paid the rent. 


ie WAS in the handsome drawing-room that Mrs. Albert 
Forrester every Tuesday afternoon received her friends. It 
was a severe and chaste apartment. On the walls was a paper 
designed by William Morris himself and on this, in plain black 
frames, mezzotints collected before mezzotints grew expensive; 
the furniture was of the Chippendale period, but for the roll-top 
desk, vaguely Louis XVI. in character, at which Mrs. Albert 
Forrester wrote her works. This was pointed out to visitors 
the first time they came to see her and there can have been few 
who looked at it without emotion. The carpet was thick and 
the lights discreet. 

Mrs. Albert Forrester sat in a straight-backed grandfather’s 
chair covered with red damask. There was nothing ostenta- 
tious about it, but since it was the only comfortable chair 
in the room it set her apart, as it were, and above her guests. 
Tea was dispensed by a female of uncertain age, silent and 
colorless, who was never introduced to any one, but who was 
known to look upon it as a privilege to be allowed to save Mrs. 
Albert Forrester from the irksome duty of pouring out tea. 
She was thus able to devote herself entirely to conversation, 
and it must be admitted that her conversation was excellent. 
It was not sprightly, and since it is difficult to indicate punc- 
tuation in speech it may have seemed to some slightly lack- 
ing in humor; but it was of a wide range, well-informed and 
interesting. 

Mrs. Albert Forrester had the gift of attracting the most 
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varied persons, and you were liable at one and 
the same time to meet in her drawing-room an 
ex-Prime Minister, a newspaper proprietor, 
and the ambassador of a First-Class Power. 
I always imagined that these great people 
came because they thought that here they 
rubbed shoulders with Bohemia, but with a 
Bohemia sufficiently neat and clean for them 
to be in no danger that the dirt would come 
off distastefully on them. 


ER drawing-room was always open to 
foreigners, to Czechoslovaks, Italians, and 
Frenchmen, if they were distinguished, and 
to Americans, even if they were 
obscure. But she was not a 
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“Do you suggest that my parties are 
she searched for a word—“ sacramental?” 

I did not quite know what she meant, but I 
did not like to show my ignorance before so 
many clever people, and I decided that the 
only thing was to seize my trowel and the butter. 

“Your parties are like you, dear lady, per- 
fectly beautiful and perfectly divine.” 

A little tremor passed through Mrs. Albert 
Forrester’s substantial frame. She was like a 
man who enters suddenly a room filled with hya- 
cinths; the perfume is so intoxicating that he 
almost staggers. But she relented. 

“Tf you were trying to be facetious,” she 
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not only of the body but of the soul. For it 
must be said that Mrs. Albert Forrester gave 
you uhcommonly good food, excellent wine, 
and a first-rate cigar. 

Now, to any one who has frequented 
literary society this must appear very re- 
markable since literary persons for the most 
part think highly and live plainly; their minds 
are occupied with the things of the spirit and 
they do not notice that the roast mutton 
they give you is underdone and the potatoes 
are cold. The beer is good, but the wine has 
a sobering effect, and it is unwise to touch the 
coffee. Mrs. Albert Forrester was pleased 

enough to receive compliments 
on the fare she provided. But if 








snob and you seldom met there 
a duke unless he was of a pecu- 
liarly serious turn and a peeress 
only if in addition to her rank 
she had the passport of some 
small social solecism such as 
having been divorced, written a 
novel, or forged a check, which 
might give her a claim on Mrs. 
Albert Forrester’s catholic sym- 
pathies. She did not much care 
for painters, who were shy and 
silent; and musicians did not 
interest her; even if they con- 
sented to play, and if they were 
celebrated they were too often 
reluctant, their music was a 
hindrance to conversation: if 
people wanted to hear music they 
could go to a concert; for her part 
she preferred the more subtle 
music of the soul. But her hos- 
pitality to writers, especially if 
they were promising and little 
known, was warm and constant. 


ITH these elements, then, 
it is no wonder that she had 
succeeded in creating something 
as near the French Salon of the 
Eighteenth Century as our bar- 
barous nation has ever reached. 
To be invited to “eat a bun and 
drink a cup of tea one Tuesday” 
was a privilege which there were 
few but recognized; and when 
you sat on your Chippendale 
chair in the discreetly lit but 
austere room, you could not 
but feel that you were living literary history. 
It was indeed, on occasion, a trifle over- 
whelming. Mrs. Albert Forrester’s taste was so 
perfect, she so inevitably admired the right 
thing and made the just observation about it, 
that sometimes you almost gasped for air. 
Personally, I found it prudent to fortify myself 
with a cocktail or two before I exposed myself 
to the rarefied atmosphere of her society. 
Indeed, I very nearly found myself forever ex- 
cluded from Mrs. Albert Forrester’s circle, 
for one afternoon, presenting myself at the door, 
instead of asking the maid who opened it, “Is 
Mrs. Forrester at home?” I asked, “Is there 
divine service to-day?” 











F COURSE it was said in pure inadver- 
tence, but it was unfortunate that the 
maid sniggered and one of Mrs. Albert For- 
rester’s most devoted admirers, Ellen Hanna- 
way, happened to be at the moment in the 
hall taking off her goloshes. She told my 
hostess what I had said before I got into the 
drawing-room, and as I entered Mrs. Albert 
Forrester fixed me with an eagle eye. 
“Why did you ask if there was divine service 
to-day?” she inquired. 
I explained that I was absent-minded; but 
Mrs. Albert Forrester held me with a gaze 
which I can only describe as compelling. 


‘Mrs. Forrester realized that the Scene was comic.’ 


said, “I should prefer you to exercise your 
facetiousness on my guests rather than on my 
maids. Miss Warren will give you some 
tea.” 

But Mrs. Albert Forrester did not confine 
herself to these weekly tea-parties; every 
Saturday she gave a luncheon of eight persons: 
this, according to her opinion, being the perfect 
number for general conversation and her dining- 
room conveniently holding no more. If Mrs. 
Albert Forrester flattered herself upon anything 
it was not that her knowledge of English 
prosody was unparalleled, but that her lunch- 
eons were celebrated. She chose her guests 
with care, and an invitation to one of them was 
more than a compliment; it was a consecration. 
Over the luncheon table it was possible to keep 
the conversation on a higher level than in the 
mixed company of a tea-party, and few can have 
left her dining-room without taking away with 
them an enhanced belief in Mrs. Albert For- 
rester’s ability and a brighter faith in human 
nature. 

She asked only men, since, stout enthu- 
siast for her sex as she was and glad to see 
women on other occasions, she could not but 
realize that they were inclined at table to 
talk exclusively to their next-door neighbors 
and thus hinder the general exchange of ideas 
which made her own parties an entertainment 
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the flattery was excessive she 
deprecated it. 

“You really embarrass me 
when you give me a mead of 
praise which is not my due. You 
must praise Mrs. Bulfinch.” 

“Who is Mrs. Bulfinch?” 

“My cook.” 

“She’s a treasure, then, but 
you’re not going to ask me to 
believe that she’s responsible for 
the wine.” 

“Ts it good? I’m terribly 
ignorant of such things; I put 
myself entirely in the hands of 
my wine-merchant.” 


UT if mention were made of 
the cigars, Mrs. Albert For- 
rester beamed. 

“Ah, for them you must com- 
pliment Albert! It is Albert who 
chooses the cigars, and I am 
given to understand that no one 
knows more about a cigar than 
Albert.” 

She looked at her husband, 
who sat at the end of the table, 
with the proud bright eyes of a 
pedigree hen (a Buff Orpington 
for choice) looking at her only 
chick. Then there was a quick 
flutter of conversation as the 
guests, anxious to be civil to 
their host and relieved at length 
to find an occasion, expressed 
their appreciation of his peculiar 
merit. 

“You’re very kind,” he said. 
“T’m glad you like them.” Then he would 
give a little discourse on cigars, explaining the 
excellencies he sought and regretting the de- 
terioration in quality which had followed on 
the commercialization of the industry. Mrs. 
Albert Forrester listened to him with a com- 
placent smile, and it was plain that she enjoyed 
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“Tt was the very 
man whom Albert 
had descrived lying 
dead in Hyde Park.” 
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this little triumph of his. Of course you cannot 
go on talking of cigars indefinitely, and as soon 
as she perceived that her guests were growing 
restive she broached a topic of more general 
and, it may be, of more significant interest, 


and Albert subsided into silence. But he had 
had his moment. 

It-was Albert who made Mrs. Forrester’s 
luncheon parties less attractive to some than 
her at-homes, for Albert was a bore; but though 
without doubt perfectly conscious of the fact, 
she made a point that he should come to them, 
and, in fact, had fixed upon Saturdays (for the 
rest of the week he was busy) in order that he 


“It was in the handsome drawing-room that Mrs. 
Forrester every Tuesday afternoon received her friends.” 


should be able to. Mrs. Albert Forrester felt 
that her husband’s presence on these festive 
occasions was an unavoidable debt which she 
paid to her own self-respect. She would never 
by a negligence admit to the world that she had 
married a man who was not spiritually her 
equal, and it may be that in the silent watches 
of the night she asked herself where indeed 
such could have been found. 


RS. ALBERT FORRESTER’S friends 
were troubled by no such reticence, and 

they said it was dreadful that such a woman 
should be burdened with such a man. It was 


not that Albert was a verbose and aggressive 
bore; he did not buttonhole you with inter- 
minable stories or pester you with pointless 
jokes; he did not crucify you on a platitude 
or hamstring you with a commonplace: he 
was just dull. A cipher! 

Mrs. Albert Forrester’s behavior toward 
Albert could not but increase the admiration 
and respect in which her friends held her. She 
insisted that whatever in their secret hearts 
they thought of him, they should treat him with 
the decorum which was due to her husband. 

Her own demeanor was admirable. If he 
chanced to make an (Continued on page 90) 
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BARON DE MEYER’S FASHION DIARY 


Being a Record of Conversations with Marthe and Cécile, Baron de Meyer's 








Two Excessively Smart Friends 


18 rue Vaneau, Paris. 

HOTOGRAPHIC work has of late absorbed me to the 

P exclusion of all else. There was little time to write 

my special article for Harper’s Bazar. Its place, there- 

fore, is taken by excerpts from my diary which, even though 

trivial in parts, might be considered useful information as a 

whole. It had to be either all or nothing. So I give it as it 
stands. 

July 22nd—Reached Deauville at six-thirty P. m., after 
leaving Paris at three.o’clock. Not a bad run! The new 
Hispano’s first try-out. Crowded suburban traffic until St. 
Germain, an excellent road to Mantes, and the best road in 
France between Evreux and Lisieux. Had telegraphed for 
rooms at the “Normandy,” a slightly old-fashioned summer 
hotel, modernized, but with indifferent plumbing. Its features, 
the architecture Normande and the luncheon terrace under 
apple-trees, make up for this defect. And the very Ritzlike 





dining-room is up to best traditions. The rooms at the 
“Royal” last year, however, seemed to me much better. So 
was the plumbing. The objection, I remember, had been too 
much “Palace” atmosphere. How hard one is to please! 

Seven P. M. sunset—Stroll along the beach on what in America 
would be called the boardwalk. Deserted at this hour even by 
the sea, because of low tide, which is only faintly visible across a 
desertlike stretch of sand on the distant horizon. At high tide 
the boards are almost flooded. 

Seven-thirty p. m—Repaired to the Casino to renew my 
entrance card to the Salles dejeux. A passport, Carte d’identitée, 
or, even better, the approval of some casual acquaintance 
known to the authorities, is needed for membership. It procures 
immediate admittance to what is pompously termed le cercle de 
Deauville. 

The first person to greet me inside the gambling rooms is 
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Madame de M. She has been winning, and is in high spirits. 
She wears a Worth sports costume of an oxidized silver material, 
and innumerable bracelets. They almost look genuine, though 
I know them to be but near emeralds, and oreum. Exclusive 
Worth models. Mr. Jean Charles Worth recently said to me, 
“These bracelets are made en serie for my robes de sport. They 
replace the heavy-looking jewelry so popular of late but vul- 
garized to the extent of looking sham, even when of solid gold.”’ 
Cécile is here with Marthe. These two lovely women have an 
air of distinction which makes every one else in the rooms look 
cheap. They are both in white. Cécile’s skirt is plaited, her 
woolen sweater knitted, and she wears a loose tailored coat of 
scarlet velveteen. A camellia, stuck in the folded brown felt 
of her high, peaked hat, is very chic. A Suzanne Talbot novelty. 


ADAME TALBOT gave a luncheon at the Crillon last 
week, the Minister of Commerce being the guest of 
honor. Speeches were delivered, which proved most inspiring. 
Subject: ‘‘The industrial development of feminine adornments, 
such as flowers, feathers, and embroideries.” I was afraid I 
might be called upon to say a word or two about this, but 
fortunately was spared the ordeal. The first result of the minis- 
terial speech, however, is Cécile’s red camellia. 

Marthe adores Deauville. She is delighted to be here. She 
calls Deauville a spacious place with breathing space, combining 
air for breathing with surroundings which have an air of good 
breeding. Have arranged to dine with Cécile and Marthe, 
adding “H. B. S. to the party. The latter reached here direct 
from New York via Havre, thence by the ferry at Caudebec 
and Honfleur. He came to Deauville in his own Packard in 
three hours. 

Nine-thirty—Dinner at the Casino. Cécile wears most of her 
famous emeralds, huge squares and big carved balls made into 
a long chain, with bar diamonds and rubies. Her earrings, big 
emerald pendants, belonged to a now exiled Empress. The 
latter, she tells us, has started a lawsuit to regain her various 
jewels sold without her consent. But Cécile has decided to 
contest the Empress’s suit; she refuses to give them up, es- 
pecially since her gown, from Callot, has been specially designed 
to harmonize with her treasures. It is an Indo-Chinese “idol’s” 


garment in pale flesh satin, embroidered in pale green, rose, and 
gold. Her ash-blonde hair, cut very short in the back, is long 
on the sides, coiled over each ear, and held together with 
diamond pins, from which the poor Empress’s emeralds seem to 
depend. 

Madame de T. has joined us during dinner. She wears a long 
circular cape of ruby velvet, very full below the knees and edged 
with Russian silver fox. No doubt her gown beneath it is un- 
successful, for even in the Salle de jeux she keeps this truly 
regal cape closely wrapped about her figure. 

Eleven-thirty p. m—Dancing is in full progress. Women, 
in what we shall call the prime of life, trip the light fantastic 
with sleek-haired romantic-looking youths. Others tread a 
more sedate measure with portly, mature-looking men who, by 
providing dinner and champagne, claim their guests’ considera- 
tion and have to be amused. An Argentine band alternates with 
jazz music. The wailing of a human voice and a real saw, 
producing additional plaintive sounds, are part of the Argentine 
harmonies. 

The dining-room is darkened for a time and we are re- 
quested to watch the modern interpretation of what might 
be termed the poetry of motion! This takes the form of a 
pretty girl, in Lelong spangles, furiously knocked about by a 
distinguished-looking dancer. She is whirled above the dinner 
tables, but is in due course safely landed on her feet. This 
presumably graceful act is followed by much applause. The 
pretty girl kisses her hand to the audience and looks highly 
pleased, even though her gown is in shreds. 


WENTY-THIRD. One-thirty—Lunch at the ferme Marie 
Antoinette on the road to Houlgate. Quite a big party. The 
air is sparkling with sunshine. Under gaily striped parasols, 
tables are placed in front of brilliantly red geranium beds. 
Animation and color, as well as a happy mood, prevail, in spite 
of the poorest of luncheons. At a nearby table sits Mr. Lucien 
Lelong, in Deauville on a week-end visit, recuperating. He 
is working on his new winter collection, which opens on 
August first. I join him at coffee and quite unconsciously 
our conversation takes the form of an improrptu interview. 
“How do fashionable colors originate?” I ventured to ask. 
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“How should I know?” he replies. “Preconceived plans 
rarely materialize. A year or two ago, I decided to use brown 
extensively, but after my collection was completed I realized 
there wasn’t a single brown model to be seen. An explanation? 
There is none to give—it just happened! Yes, I do believe in 
inspiration. The Paris air contributes to the creation of beauty, 
which in my case takes the shape of original models and new 
colors. Mind you, this is but my own point of view, for Mr. 
Ducharne of the great firm of silk manufacturers, for instance, 
believes that the most popular shade of the season takes its 
hue from the first butterfly of the year seen by the most beauti- 
ful girl in France! He also has a strong belief in women’s 
whims. Whims, he asserts, even if their origin is mysterious, 
follow quite logical laws. After the war, for instance, dead 
black was ultra fashionable, after which a violent reaction set 
in and women adopted crude colors, such as red, green, violet-— 
prismic shades, in fact. The refined taste of to-day inclines 
toward composite colorings in a minor key. The reason why 
such mysterious changes should take place escapes us. It, 
however, constitutes the vagaries of the mode.” 

“What about Mr. Bianchini, and his views on color?” 


“T believe him to have said that some of his shades were 
popular during one short season only, while others seemed to 
last eternally. He talks of a game of hide-and-seek played by 
colors. He finds that they go, at times, into hiding, only to be 
revived a few short seasons later, disguised as distinct novelties.” 

“What colors are supposed to be most fashionable?” 

“Green has survived ever so many years; so has /éte de négre. 
And as to beige, this prime favorite of modern times, it has 
dislodged gray entirely. Cornflower blue, after a career which 
lasted many years, was in great disfavor until quite recently, 
when, suddenly reinstated, it has again become very popular. 
Mr. Bianchini thinks bois de rose to be in the ascendent, with 
bordeaux and all shades of red likely to become next season’s 
favorite colorings. No, there is no explanation to offer why 
certain shades, popular one season, are discarded and dis- 
tasteful the next.” 

Returning to my seat beside Marthe, I found an animated 
conversation in progress. “Quite indispensable,” Cécile was 
asserting with much authority. 

“What is indispensable?” I asked. 

“The quality of Panama straw hats. Nothing but the finest 
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quality is acceptable. Expensive? I should say so. However, 
what matters expense, if results are in proportion? Panama 
hats are an investment, and can be remodeled every year. 
One of mine is in its third reincarnation and seems at its best 
this summer. It resembles a poke bonnet in front, sharply 
turned up in,the back. Reboux’s latest. One of my Panama 
hats is cherry red, the other white, with a black grosgrain. 
The latter is the smarter of the two. Oh, my! how difficult 
to be really well dressed—more so in summer than in winter.” 

“Why so?” 

“Because furs cover a multitude of sins, while in summer 
there is nothing to conceal one’s errors.” 

Among the remarks made by the ladies, I noted the following: 

Ensembles carefully combined at one’s dressmaker’s are 
invariably unsuccessful on being seen at home. Only after a 
carefully combined ensemble has been worn, does one know 
if it is right or wrong. In ten cases out of twelve it is the 
latter. 

Very true, also, is it that a well-dressed woman guards her 
established reputation only by never taking any risks, and 
never wearing a gown for the first time on occasions when an 





undisputed good impression is desired. One rehearsal, at least, 
is essential. A hat, for instance, made purposely for a special 
costume often looks far better with another. This applies to 
accessories in general. 

Marthe says that the discarding, not the buying, of clothes 
is the costliest item of an elegant .woman’s budget, for it re- 
quires courage to ruthlessly discard what is found unbecoming. 
Unbecoming garments should be laid aside or, better still, 
given away. One’s mistakes must always be forgotten. The 
more a woman is experienced in the art of dressing, the quicker 
she detects false notes. 

Cécile told us that in spite of having acquired the reputation 
of ranking among the best-dressed women in Paris, she is 
hardly ever quite satisfied with her appearance. 

“Never?” I asked. 

“Only occasionally. Once in a blue moon. On such memor- 
able days I am apt to call out to my friends—‘ Admire me! 
I am well-dressed to-day, but may not be so to-morrow.’” 

I observed her closely. To me she seemed absolute perfec- 
tion. Noticeable was the absence of any striking feature. Both 
on the Paris Boulevard or on Broadway she would have passed 
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unnoticed. To describe her clothes, a skirt, a shirt, a hat, shoes, 
hose, is useless, for she seemed wrapped up in harmony alone. 

‘A well-dressed man should never attract attention,” was 
one of Beau Brummel’s sayings. He never thought that the 
same might equally well apply to well-dressed women a century 
later. 

Every one by now had joined in the conversation. From 
the other end of the table came dictatorial edicts. Here are a 
few: 

No garment should outshine one’s personality. 

Some one else said: To look individual in standardized 
clothes is the priviiege of distinction. The definition of the 
term “individual personality” is—‘‘a woman dressed in the 
season’s current models of whom people say, ‘She wears what 
she alone can wear’ or ‘What suits her is becoming to no one 
else.’” Such a woman succeeds in making the uninitiated 
believe that they have seen an unusual model, while it is merely 
a well-known gown submerged by the strong personality of the 
wearer. After this, I wondered if perfect dressing was nothing 
but a bluff, and- if women were not merely casting the shadow 
of their personality triumphantly before them. 


CEN 


HE definition of what constitutes elegance in a woman was 
given as: “‘ Never to be behind time in one’s clothes, and 
never in advance. To be up to the moment always.” 

July 24th. Eleven-thirty a.m.—A morning on the Deauville 
boardwalk at high tide. The sea is fairly rough and looks for- 
bidding. The aspect of the beach resembles pandemonium. 
The crowds are made up of men, women, and children, of whom 
many are bathers, though most of them are not. The combina- 
tion of varied noises produced by the people and the beating 
of the surf is deafening. It mingles with the shrill voices of 
news vendors and dealers in sugar candy as well as with the 
shouts of children who find their amusement in throwing sand 
at one another. The light is crude, most unbecoming to both 
the fully dressed women and to those in bathing-suits. Some 
of the women getting ready for their dip have their faces still 
carefully made up, though most of them look hopelessly be- 
draggled and are dripping wet. Among them all was I, taking 
it all in and wondering if the enjoyment of a short immersion 
was worth this onslaught on one’s appearance. This deadly 
blow to one’s vanity. 

Against such a background of sordidness, Marthe and 
Cécile stand out like constellations of first magnitude. They 
are carefully dressed, as usual, in light crépey sports attire, 
partly tailored, partly very feminine. One of the ladies has a 
green scarf tied tightly around her forehead, but no hat. Both 
wear high-heeled sandals of matted strips of leather in white and 
tan. Their invisible hose are cobwebs over sunburn. 


CESS 


E HAVE all gathered in a group and are greeting friends 

just back from the Lido. In the midst of this bustling 
crowd they speak to us of the Lido, of the comparative calm of 
the Excelsior beach, and they are quite lyrical about the blue- 
ness of the Adriatic and the stillness of the sunkissed sea. They 
make us all feel homesick after Southern skies and the promise 
of permanent fine weather. They go on telling us of their three 
or four sea baths a day. 

“We undressed in our rooms in the hotel, and spent most 
of the time on the beach in maillots or pajamas. A real sun 
and air cure. At seven P.M. we donned summery muslins, a 
hat, and went off to Venice for the evening. Some nights we 
stayed at home, dressed more elaborately for a late dinner in 
the restaurant and the dancing at the Chez Vous Cabaret. 

“After three weeks at the Lido, bathing on the Normandy 
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coast seems a bore. It requires determination and is hardly 
worth it. It’s rarely fun, for to take a course of bains de mer 
merely because it’s good for one is tiresome. Anyway, healthy 
pursuits are rarely amusing.” 

“How severe you are! Poor Deauville! What’s your ob- 
jection?” 

“To have to drive to the ‘plage.’ To have to undress in 
hired cabins. To have to pass before an assembled crowd of 
onlookers, carefully wrapped up. To have to bathe in water 
which is generally cold and cheerless, sufficiently rough to make 
swimming an effort; and lastly to have to submit to all this 
beneath a generally sunless Northern sky.” 


COND 


ARTHE, being devoted to Deauville, is annoyed. “It’s 

a waste of time, spending one’s days lying in the sand. No 
one expects you to at Deauville, but it’s different at the Lido. 
Deauville is a ville d’eau, while the Lido is merely a beach, with 
Venice as a background. There women don’t dress up unless 
they have no other chance of doing so during the rest of the 
year.” 

“T’ve always considered that to dress elaborately in summer 
hotels, and to wear all one’s jewels is almost as bad, in taste, 
as to attend the opera in sports clothes.” 

“What would I need were I to accompany you to the Lido?” 

“Half a dozen bathing-suits, an assortment of beach clothes, 
a few summer gowns, and evening dresses. ”’ 

“What, exactly, do you mean by beach clothes?” 

“Pajamas, which look like sports clothes with trousers in- 
stead of skirts. To be avoided are elaborate satins and brocades. 
Dressy pajamas may be love’ y for home use, in the evening, but 
are thoroughly unsuited on a sunny beach. Pajamas for the 
bedroom and pajamas for beach wear in the morning, as well 
as for later in the afternoon, should be as different as are sports 
clothes for the country, sports clothes for shopping in town, and 
the modern interpretation of sports attire meant for a garden 
party. A woman wearing the wrong kind of pajamas on a 
beach would, of course, be considered badly dressed. At Worth’s 
I was recently shown a good ensemble suitable for the Lido. 
It consisted of a plain black woolen maillot, a short sleeveless 
coat of black silk, embroidered in white, to be worn over the 
maillot, and a black and white wrap lined in an orange bath- 
towel material. It represented the actual dip, the hour of rest, 
and warmth for chilly sunsets.” 


ARTHE remained unconvinced. ‘‘Do you really ad- 
vocate the wearing of a maillot all day long?” 

“Why not? Nothing is more comfortable than a jersey 
bathing-suit, for actual swimming. However, you have to 
differentiate between the maillot you wear in the water and 
the one for the sun-bath. The latter should be cut on the lines 
of your lowest evening gown. Besides, for sun-baths, wool has 
the advantage of protecting one against chills after perspiring. 
Another advantage of the woolen suit is that it clings to the 
figure in a way which does not make the wearer uncomfortable 
on emerging. Woolen textures do not swell and puff out on a 
first immersion, as taffeta does. Taffeta for the water, anyway, 
is terribly antiquated, and no smart woman would nowadays 
consent to be seen wearing it. Bathing-suits should never 
resemble abbreviated gowns, no more so than a riding-habit 
should look like a tennis costume.” 

Yet, how many women, especially belonging to the older 
generation, still believe that to look drenched and bedraggled in 
taffeta (revealing all one should not) is far more decent and 
respectable than wearing those horrible, two-piece, one-piece 
suits, universally adopted by their more sensibly garbed sisters! 
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“* “And things got more and more serious, what with the mob 
growing and scrooging and people dashing up alongside of me 
to take a closer look. By that time the jam was so thick that 
traffic on the sidewalk was absolutely blocked. And then, 
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right at that corner,a policeman came up and rescued me. 
ght at that ,@ pol p and d 
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BY Irvin S. COBB 
THE RESOURCEFUL MISS RAILEY 


How a Strange Wager Was Made, and a Lovely Girl Bravely 


Took a Dare. 


HIS morning’s mail brought me an 
invitation for the Railey-Watsworth 
marriage—one of those heavy simple 
engraved invitations betokening that no ex- 
pense had been spared in order to achieve that 
simplicity. So I’m sending a present. But 
first I’m writing this small narrative to tell 
how the romance started. As romances go 
along our Eastern seaboard in these highly 
standardized, highly commercialized days} it 
was quite a little romance, I think. At any rate 
it is leading into a marriage between two very 
likable young persons and to me there is a feel 
of romance in almost any marriage anywhere. 
At best it’s a prospect for the perpetuation 
of the species and at worst it’s a gallant specu- 
lation on the part of two persons willing to take 
a sporting chance with the odds all against them. 
Of course, any one who undertakes in advance 
to prognosticate that a marriage will turn out 
happily is an incurable optimist, which is 
merely a politer way of saying he’s an ass. 
But in this case I honestly believe there is a 
rainbow of hope across the arch of the future 
for the two persons chiefly concerned. If I am 
one to judge, they have a good deal in common. 
At any rate the courtship has been swift and 
that frequently is a good sign—where it isn’t 
too swift. I should say it was not more than 
four or five weeks ago when I heard they 
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in to look at a certain picture Hale had picked 
up at an auction somewhere. For one, I was 
exceedingly glad to see her. To the calculating, 
canvassing, highly-shellacked widow and the 
colorless Miss Towsey, she offered an agreeable 
contrast; she was so well-groomed, so good- 
looking, so smartly organized, mentally and 
physically. She radiated efficiency without 
appearing in the least degree conceited and 
that, let me tell you, is a rare enough combina- 
tion in a woman, for that matter in a man 
either. 

There was another reason why, so far as I 
was concerned, she was a welcome addition. 
We were faced with the prospect of killing an 
hour or two with no weapons handy for the 
killing operation. The movies had been sug- 
gested by Miss Towsey—vetoing thumbs down 
on that proposition from both sides and one 
end of the table. Watsworth and I both voted 
against the idea of going to a matinée. Since 
I do most of my work in the morning, I often 
have my afternoons to spare but I rarely 
patronize a theater until after dark. Being at 
a matinée gives the average man who works 
for his living a self-conscious, almost an 
ashamed feeling as though he were where he 
had no business to be. I know I am constituted 
that way. But after Jean Railey arrived our 


Try to Guess the Secret in 


Hale, as a thoughtful host wishful to pro- 
vide entertainment for his guests, presently 
began drawing Watsworth out on his hobby. 
Watsworth rose to the lure like a famishing 
trout to a well-cast fly. 


“PEAKING OF CLOTHES,” he presently 
said, although nobody had been speaking 
of them; “speaking of clothes, who knows what 
is the most inevitable, the most customary 
feature of the outer garments that civilized 
Anglo-Saxon mankind wears? What is it about 
a man’s wardrobe which nobody particularly 
notices unless it’s missing—and then nearly 
everybody does take prompt note of it?” 

“His shoes,” guessed Steers. 

“His hat,” guessed somebody else. 

“T’m afraid you misunderstand,” explained 
Watsworth. ‘A man who walked around the 
streets with his head uncovered or his feet 
bare would be regarded as an eccentric—he’d 
attract immediate attention because, by all 
our standards, he wasn’t properly or completely 
dressed. No, what I mean is a practical, in- 
evitable but not especially decorative detail 
of a man’s ordinary attire. I'll tell you: It’s 
not a pair of shoes, it’s not a hat. It’s a 
button.” 

“What button?” demanded Hale. 

“The buttons on his coat, on his sleeves, 








were going about together a good deal. f 
Last week somebody told me the en- 
gagement had been announced, and that 
same evening I saw a formal notice of 
it in the papers. And now to-day came 
the cards for the wedding and all—cere- 
mony at St. Barnabas’ on Long Island, 


of the bride’s parents, couple to be at 
home after such-and-such a date at 
number so-and-so Park Avenue. Yet it 
was less than three months ago when 
they met, I being present. I thought 
then something perhaps might come of it 
—it was so out-of-the-ordinary. Not 
the meeting itself; that was in all regards 
conventional; but the sequel, the climax, 
if you prefer to put it that way. The 
dénouement was the unusual part. These 
twain met and immediately there was a 
matching of wits and you have only to 
bear with me to the end of my brief 
chronicle to find out who won. In view 








The Fountain 


By Sara TEASDALE 


OUNTAIN, fountain, what do you say 
Singing at night alone? 

“Tt is enough to rise and fall 
Here in my basin of stone.” 


But are you content as you seem to be 
So near the freedom and rush of the sea? 
“TI have listened all night to its laboring 
sound, 
It heaves and sags, as the moon runs 
round; 
Ocean and fountain, shadow and tree, 
Nothing escapes, nothing 1s free.” 


on his waistcoat—any of them, all of 
them. There’s a lot to the scientific study 
of buttons. Who among you can tell why 
it is that when a woman puts on a man’s 
coat it always has a strange malformed 
look to it, even though it may fit her?” 

Nobody could. 

“Very simple,” expounded Watsworth. 
“Tt’s because invariably a man’s coat 
buttons over from left to right and a 
woman’s from right to left. Perhaps you 
didn’t know that ordinary stock-size 
buttons in their circumferences match 
with our common United States coins— 


pieces, quarters, half-dollars, dollars? 
Well, they do. Here, I’ll make a little 
test: Hale, you’ll do as a victim of the 
demonstration. I see there are three 
regulation buttons on the front of your 
single-breasted coat—no, don’t look at 
them, look at me. I want you to depend 
| on your past observations, if any, and on 














of subsequent developments I am con- 
strained to believe that the taking of that first 
trick was the beginning of everything for them. 


E WERE having lunch with Bill Hale 
at his apartment—Watsworth and I; 
Macy Steers and Steers’s fiancée, Miss Towsey, 
a nice friendly fluttery, stereotyped little thing; 
and a Mrs. Somebody-or-other—I never did 
catch the name, but I gathered she was a 
grass-widow sowing for a new harvest in the 
uncertain fields of matrimony, with a special 
eye on Hale who, being a bachelor and wealthy, 
is naturally eligible although, I might add, an 
exceedingly wary bird. 
It was after lunch that Jean Railey dropped 


group miraculously ceased to be disproportioned 
and just a bit discordant. It became an har- 
monious rounded-out thing, because she had 
brought to the company what before that it 
lacked—an indefinable sprightly sense of 
balance. 

Watsworth is one of the most observant 
human beings I ever knew. He claims one of 
the chief joys in life is to be able to see the 
small important things which most people over- 
look. He isn’t proud or boastful about this 
gift of his but, time and place suiting, he takes 
pleasure in exhibiting it. Besides he has a 
theory that the run of us should be educated 
to use our eyes more than we do use them. 


your memory. Now, Hale, you’ve been 
wearing buttons of that identical size on your 
coats ever since you were a small boy. 
You’ve buttoned and unbuttoned such but- 
tons thousands of times—maybe millions of 
times. You’re familiar with them—their precise 
dimensions, their diameters, their general aspect, 
aren’t you.” 

“T suppose so. Yes, of course I am.” 

“Then, still without looking down at them, 
suppose you tell me in terms of coins what the 
size of those three buttons is?”’ 

“Well, let’s see now.” Hale, so cocksure a 
moment before, was now pondering as over an 
issue of tremendous importance. ‘“They’re 
bound to be larger (Continued on page 118) 


dimes, copper cents, nickel five-cent-. 
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REBOUX HAS DESIGNED A NEW 
AND EXCITING HAT 


Practically all hats are sophisticated nowadays. The old 
naive arrangement of flowers and feathers that made a 
woman look pretty and let it go at that has long since gone 
the way of all flesh. But, even in a sophisticated season, 
this new Reboux hat is outstanding in its desizn and color. 
It is a red hat; bright scarlet velours, the poppy is red 
velvet with a deep luscious center. A gay hat, and very smart. 





Imported by 
SAKS—FIFTH AVENUE 
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Imported by 
CHRISTIN 
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PARIS STARTS THE EARLY AUTUMN 
WITH SMALL BLACK HATS 


- The “‘between seasons” hat worn by the Parisienne 





is very apt to be of black satin. The one shown above 
is an unusually smart example of a small black satin 
hat, tightly bound across the head, like a head-dress 
rather than a hat, and made with flat bows at the 
back that build up to a graceful height on the head. 


Half turban, half béret, this taffeta hat is extremely 
“‘wearable”’ with frocks or with tailored costumes. 
Almost every season Paris designs this type of hat 
to fill a definite need for late summer and early 
autumn wear; it is always a variation of the classic 
careless béret dear to the heart of the Parisienne. 


(Top) Paris uses a finely plaited taffeia, with 
bands of plain taffeta, to form a hat that is really 
a béret with a tiny turned-down brim. Falling be- 
low the brim, just far enough to cast a shadow over 
the eyes, is a wicked little black veil, very smart and 
unusual this season. All models from Marthe Collot. 
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Gray felt is cleverly manipulated by Le Monnier 
to form a narrow-brimmed high-crowned hat, trimmed 
with self fabric. The crown is draped to one side form a tiny béret. 
by a series of three knots of the felt tied into the crown. 
A hat for the tailleur, for the tailored frock, or for 
the semi-sports costume, suitable for town or country. 











PARIS CONTINUES TO MAKE THE 


SMALL FELT HAT 


At the top of the page is a black felt béret from Reboux, 
typical of the sort she is making for late summer and 
early autumn. It is extremely simple, merely tucked 
a bit to give a charming contour, and banded with black 
grosgrain ribbon. Paris is wearing modes similar 
to this one in velvet and in satin, as well as felt. 


in front, to serve as a brim. 
béret are smart for town wear with suits or frocks. 








Models imported by 
ROLLEE 





Another hat from Le Monnier is of beige felt, draped 
and cut to fit the head tightly across the forehead and 
Grosgrain belting ribbon in a 
wood tan is wound tightly across the head and crossed 
These variations of the 
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Model imported by 
SAKS—FIFTH AVENUE 


REBOUX HAS A TALENT 
FOR SIMPLICITY 


Reboux’s hats have an inevitable quality; they are always 
exactly right, one would not change a line of them. This 
béret of extraordinarily fine black felt has a large cluster of 
white gardenias over the left ear. The Parisienne some- 
times changes this ornament for a spray of black aigrette 
for more formal wear in the afternoon or evening, and the 
hat has a complete change of movement as a consequence. 
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Who wrote “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes” is 


is now asking 
< 
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This month she says that 


Read this sprightly story and 


discover the reason 


Ratpepu BarTON WV ret I have finely decided that I will 
really have to get Henry to move to 

Drew the Pictures 7. =F ° ° 
New York because of the vialent way 
I can not seem to stand Henry’s old family 
home in the suburbs of Philadelphia. But the 
way Henry stands the suburbs of Philadelphia 
has always been quite a mistery. I mean I 
really had to think it over and over, until I 
finely realized that the real reason that Henry 
can stand the suburbs of Philadelphia is because 
Henry is very very promanent as long as he 













‘So the manager of the 
theatre gave orders to f 
the property man to fill 

Camille’s boudoir full of L— 
hamburger sandwiches.” 









WHY NOT BRUNETTES? 





GIRLS SHOULDN’T WEAR RED 


stays there, but as soon as he arrives at New 
York he does not seem to be so unusual. I 
mean when Henry gets on the train at Philadel- 
phia he is so promanent that even all the porters 
call him by his right name, but when he gets 
off the train in New York people begin to stop 
knowing how promanent Henry is, and by the 
time he comes through the gate at the Penn- 
sylvania station he really seems to resemble 
everybody else so much that it takes quite a lot 
of consentration for a girl to pick Henry out of 
all the rest of the crowd. And every time I go 
to the Pennsylvania station to meet Henry 
Dorothy says she expects me to pick out the 
wrong one and land back at the hotel with some 
bookeeper on a_ vacation 
from Newark. So Dorothy 
and I had quite a little 
quarrel because I told 
Dorothy that after all, 
Henry is a very wealthy 
millionaire and I am not the 
kind of a girl that could 
ever make a mistake be- 
tween a millionaire and a 
bookeeper. 

But after all, nobody 
could really blame Henry 
for not being so promanent 
AA at New York, because it 
; J takes quite a few brains for 
a gentleman to be proma- 
nent at New York or else a 
gentleman has to do quite a 
lot for Art like Mr. Morris 
Gest, or quite a lot against 
Art like Mr. John Sumner. 
I mean Mr. Gest is always 
putting ‘on some artistic 
play to make himself prom- 
anent, and Mr. Sumner can 
always make himself proma- 
nent by stopping some artis- 
tic book. But Henry never 
seems to have enough ideas 
to start anything, and even 
if it does not take any ideas 
to stop something, New 
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York is full of such a lot of that kind of gentle- 
men that there is quite a lot of competition. 
And practically all Henry can do, is to talk 
against low morals, and the only people who 
ever seem to listen to Henry are people who 
have very, very strong morals and want to 
hear how low everybody elses morals are. But 
after all, the things that Henry can tell on 
people may sound very very intreeging in the 
suburbs of Philadelphia but they would not 
give everybody so much of a thrill in New 
York. I mean even the Reverand John Roach 
Stratton who is really quite an expert at getting 
people worked up, has to think up very, very 
riskay things to tell on everybody to get any 
attention at all. And besides he has colected 
about all the people there are in New York 
who are fond of listening to riskay stories that 
are not funny. I mean nearly everybody in New 
York will always listen to riskay stories if they 
are amuseing, but the kind that the Reverend 
John Roach Stratton tells are not even funny 
so there are not so many people who care about 
listening to that kind of stories. And so long 
as the Reverand John Roach Stratton has 
colected all of them, there are hardly any 
people left to listen to a gentleman like Henry 
who is really not an expert after all. So it is no 
wonder that Henry does not seem to enjoy 
himself when he comes to New York. 


O NOW I have decided to think very very 
hard to think up some way to make Henry 
feel promanent in New York. I mean when 
unpromanent gentlemen come to New York 
from a place like Kansas City or St. Louis, 
they can always make themselves feel proma- 
nent by spending quite a lot of tips on head 
waiters and getting familiar with ticket specu- 
laters and all of the hostesses at night clubs. 
I mean any gentleman from St. Louis or Kansas 
City can go to Texas Guynan’s night club and 
call her by her first name for a few hundred 
dollars. But being promanent at Texas Guy- 
nan’s would not really thrill Henry so much, 
unless he could go there and see everybody 
having a delightful time, and then be proma- 
nent in getting it closed up. So after all it is 
going to be quite difficult for a girl to get Henry 
to feeling so promanent in New York that when 
he arrives from Philadelphia he will not notice 
the change. 

And I always seem to think it is refreshing for 
everybody to be promanent some where, even 
if it is only in their own home. And as far as 
I am concerned, I have decided to become 
promanent in Society. So to become proma- 
nent in Society at New York a girl really ought 
to have at least an apartment. I mean my 
sweet at the Algonquin hotel is all right in a 
literary way, but there is nothing like having 
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“So Charlie went back of the stage and tipped 
the doorman to give him an intraduction.” 






























“So when Dorothy went out after the matinay 
she stopped in the lobby to look at his photograph.” 


an apartment with your husband in it if a girl 
is going into Society. I mean people who only 
see Henry and I together when he comes up 
for all the week ends might almost belizve what 
Town Topics says when it says that the only 
ideas Henry and I have in common is Henrys 
bank account. A‘nd I do not think that is such 
a nice thing to say about a girl that is expect- 
ing a Little Stranger because it might make a 
girl worry and turn out to be a pre natal 
influents. And it might make people get the 
idea that I can not stand Henry, when really 
the kind of a feeling I seem to have for Henry 
seems to be respect. 

So the reason I really need an apartment is 
because I am always meeting some delightful 
society matrons at the place where I get my 
hair done. And I always hold conversations 
with them and ask them to pay me a call but 
they seem to do nothing but accept the invita- 
tion and then stay away. So I finely decided 
that they do not care to pay calls on a girl who 
lives in a literary envirament while her husband 
is in Pennsylvania. And I always seem to 
think that it is very good for a girl to be domes- 
tic while she is going into society. 


UT the greatest problem I have after all, is 

to get Dorothy somewheres in a social way. 

I would not think of giving up my friendship 
with Dorothy because, after all, a girl has to 
have some relaxation and when a girl spends 
quite a Jot of time with a husband like Henry, 





and then is going to spend a lot of time with 
a lot of society people, a girl reaches the point 
where she has to have somebody like Dorothy 
who she can really stand. Because when 
Dorothy and I hold a conversation both of us 
enjoy it and I always think that a girl who 
stands as much as I do has to have something 
in her life that she can really enjoy. 


S° WHILE I am waiting for the Little 
Stranger I am going to put in my time 
getting Henry promanent in New York and 
going into Society and trying to make Dorothy 
enjoy the company of refined unmarried society 
gentlemen who have got money. And that 
is really quite a hard problem even for a 
girl like I, because when Dorothy was only 
16 she started falling madly in love with a 
long line of the kind of gentlemen who 
seem to think that their company is enough 
for a girl. And even Dorothy herself says 
that she always picks out admirers who 
believe in Santy Clause and leave everything 
to him. 

I mean the very first gentleman that Dorothy 
fell madly in love with was nothing else but a 
vaudevile actor. But what was really worse, 
he was the kind of a vaudevile actor that does 
the first act in the show while everybody in the 
audience is trying to find their seat. So it 
seems that Dorothy saw him when she went to 
a matinay and as Fate would have it she was 
on time for once in (Continued on page g7) 
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in the lovely gardeny of 
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Mrs. Kenneth B. Schley as Dolly Madison. Mrs. Grafton H. Pyne as Helen of Troy. 
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Toableaux 
of 


Miss Nancy Clair Glave as Hi siorical Dervonage S Mrs. Oliver D. Filley as 


Madame Pompadour. Marie Antoinette. 


in which notable vociety 


folk took part 


Mrs. Reginald B. Lanier as Catherine of Russia. Miss Helen Baxter (Miss America) and Mr. Douglas Wood. 
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Jewels from OSTERTAG 


The French elegante now has gowns to match her jewels, not jewels to match her gowns. The earrings 

PARIS are huge pearls, suspended from a chain of diamonds and pearls, mounted with a small ball of 

I< WV me diamonds just above the peal; the necklace has large pearls alternated with diamond balls and 
IS MAD ABOUT smaller pearls. The large bow-knot brooch is of diamonds, huge pear-shaped diamonds form the 
ring, and the bracelets are of diamonds and emerclds. In her hand the lady carries a vanity 


y R Py . 
JEWELS box of onyx with end of carved coral, jade, and lapis lazuli, surrounded by small diamonds. 
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La Baronne Fouquier 
posed for this sketch in 
her new gown of bronze 
taffeta, lightly printed in 
brown and rose, and with 
a rose ribbon in front. An 
individual evening gown 
that is also smart. 
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WHY PARIS CLOTHES HAPPEN 


This Year's Cold and Rainy June in Paris Affects the Clothes 
the World Will Wear Next Winter; Fabrics Are 


HAVE always thought it unfair that there 

should be three Muses of Poetry and only 

one of History, because such seductive by- 
paths as the History of Costume are apt to be 
neglected by a Muse whose attention is con- 
centrated on the main great route of rulers, 
wars, and general catastrophies. People who 
can reel off the Kings of England or the U. S. 
Presidents, have no idea of the difference be- 
tween coiffures under Louis XV. and Louis 
XVI., tagging together as “poudré” almost a 
century of whitened heads. They excite them- 
selves about the dry-as-dust influence of some 
dead dictator upon contemporary laws; but 
ignore completely the fascinating tale of the 
effect of events upon contemporary clothes. 
Especially they fail to realize that this inter- 
dependence of what happens to us and what we 
wear for it to happen in, is still going on. To 
come right down to cases, this year’s cold and 
rainy Paris June will, in all probability, cause 
the wherewithal that clothes the world next 
winter to be other than that which a mild 
and sunny season might have made it. This is 
a good deal grander than my usual sentences, 
but it is a big subject. 

Take dark blue, for instance. It is usually 
considered a spring color; yet, this year, the 
prophets confidently expect that it will carry 
over into the fall, and this because it has been 
found intensely practical for the sort of weather 


Influenced by It, as Are Colors 


By MarjorieE Howarp 


that we must accept in the autumn, but in other 
luckier years have escaped in the summer. 
Something of the same sort has happened in the 
case of an attempted popularization of gray. 
Try wearing a gray costume on a wet day in 
Paris, and see’ how cold and abject you feel; 
while gray, in golden sunshine, under fluttering 
yellow-green leaves, is charming, for yellow and 
gray make a delicious combination. So the 
chilly, damp weather keeps beige to the fore. 
because beige harmonizes warmly with smoke- 
colored wet skies and steel-colored wet pave- 
ments. 


HE reaction of climate on millinery is even 

more significant. A determined effort is 
being made toward the hat that is both larger 
and more important. Brims seem to expand 
by themselves when the sun shines from a 
brassy sky; but under clouds, they shrink again 
instinctively; and the result is the persistence 
of the little pulled-down felt, because it may 
successfully defy the weather. Women'I know 
have put off buying summer hats so long, that 
it is not worth while any more. The same thing 
applies more or less to summer frocks—one 
found it quite possible to go through the Pari- 
sian season, this year, without any special 
summer raiment. There were very few days 
when our printed chiffons had a chance to get 
out of the cupboard. 


Tea gardens and outdoor restaurants suffered 
in company with the purveyors of real summer 
clothes; garden parties turned into receptions 
that might have taken place in January; open- 
air charity fétes were hastily transformed into 
indoor affairs; races became wading contests 
for the horses, and mudbaths for their riders. 
All this made it a desperate matter for fashion 
reporters, and particularly for the little band of 
“forecasters,” who spend most of their time 
during the Paris season predicting the future 
from present signs, like Roman augurs. When 
people refuse to risk the spoiling of anything 
new, the business of auguring becomes a hazard- 
ous affair. ti 

It did clear, fortunately, for the Grand Se- 
maine, enabling us to see some real summer 
clothes at last. I noted chiffons, flowered on 
dark grounds, and a surprising revival of lace, 
straight velveteen coats in bright colors, lots of 
silver foxes and big important fox collars in 
beige and gray on matching coats. There were 
many high-crowned hats and a tendency toward 
the revival of the moderate-sized brim. Many 
sleeves widened toward the wrists, and many 
hips were encircled with wide crushed sash 
girdles. As to color, many women of importance 
had chosen putty. A few preferred pale gray, 
while bright dark red, royal blue, or leaf-green 
were worn by others. Combinations of two 
colors were popular, and in the crowd I saw 














PATOL 


quantities of blues, pinks, and greens, even the 
chartreuse shade which such careful 
handling. 

In the evening, rather better prognostications 
may be made. I have decided, for example, that 
the loveliest evening wraps are those of gold or 
silver tissues, amply and magnificently collared 
with rich furs. Ostrich feathers are attempting 
to rival furs for such uses. In a sketch at the 
top of the page you will see a most attractive 
feather collar which was worn on a French blue 
velvet wrap, smocked on the shoulders. Several 
times I have seen colorful feather collars on 
evening wraps or interestingly used on gowns. 
Watch ostrich feathers, for they are going to 
do interesting things. 

At all the evening fétes this summer, I have 
noticed the important place held by the plain 
chiffon gown, often black, but almost as often 


needs 










white. Women who have lovely jewels find it 
the most sympathetic background for them; 
and so chiffon, once considered a young girl’s 
prerogative, is now raised to a place beside 
elaborate formal gowns. 


A THE féte of the Princess Nicolas of 
Greece at the Ritz, I saw Lady Abdy in 
perfectly plain white chiffon with a trailing end 
or two, her ash-blonde hair dressed in a mass 
of side curls over her ears and shingled in the 
back. Sometimes she wears very long green 
earrings with this coiffure, and then she puts 
short bright green combs on each side, above the 
curls. At the Hotel Rothschild at the costume 
ball organized by the Marquis de Castellane, 
in the midst of seventeenth and eighteenth 
century ladies and their gallants, I saw Mrs. 
Addison in plain white chiffon, the skirt a mass 
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La Comtesse de Salverte, wearing 
her Patou gown of white and black 
Georgette crépe, jeweled over the 
entire bodice with diamond em- 
broidery. This type of gown is 
amusing in the evening in contrast 
with the severe mode of the day. 


of tags, and the dead white making a wonderful 
contrast with her dark red hair, cut exactly like 
that of a Maxfield Parrish page. 

Everywhere I went, I noticed Chanel’s 
“fishtail”’ chiffon frock, in black, red, yellow, 
green, and often in white. Just as popular is 
her bolero fringe gown, which the Baroness 
Eugéne Rothschild wears in several different 
colors, including pure white. This fashion of 
having the same gown in different shades is a 
recent refinement of elegance which is a signifi- 
cant sign of the times. The motto of a well- 
dressed woman seems nowadays to be, ‘Not 
what to wear, but how to wear it.” 

White satin makes lovely gala gowns, plain, 
or frosted here and there with silvery embroider- 
ies. At the same costume ball, Baroness de 
Meyer wore Vionnet’s white satin “pagoda” 
gown which was sketched in the June number of 
Harper’s Bazar. She wore it with all-diamond 
jewelry—bracelets, ring, long earrings like a 
bunch of grapes, and an enormous shoulder 
brooch, but nothing at all round her neck. 

A few evenings later, at the dinner given by 
Lady Millicent Hawes to meet the Douglas 
Fairbanks, she wore Chanel’s white chiffon 
“fishtail,’’ with three rows of pearls in different 
sizes. That night she had on her immense 
ruby ring, and three roses of exactly the same 
red stained the whiteness of the chiffon on one 
shoulder. At the Princess Paley’s féte, given 
at Lelong’s, Madame Lelong wore the prettiest 
and newest pale pink satin frock, lightly em- 
broidered. 

There is a satin Paquin model, the skirt cut 
into panels, embroidered with a Chinesey motif, 
and importantly belted with the same or con- 
trasting satin tied at one side, which I have 
seen many times. The fabric makers, however, 
in spite of the prevalence of satin in the mid- 
season collections, declare that the demand for 
it among the designers is nothing out of the 
ordinary. Lovely are the Callot embroideries 
that one sees on gala occasions, with their 
strange color schemes, and marvelous execution. 

At these fétes I saw a great many silver 
sandals, all the best ones with extremely high 
“spike’”’ heels, so much prettier in silhouette 
than the cut-under shape. Many, though 
rather plain in shape, are decorated with ex- 
quisitely made “foot jewelry,” looking good 
enough to be real. The jewels themselves are 
fabulous. I saw a diamond and emerald collar 
with a great star pendant, the green stone two 
inches across, heavy as the collar of a medieval 
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Drecoll made this evening 
wrap for the Baronne de la 
Gatinerie, who posed for this 
It is a lovely thing 
velvet, 
lined with white satin, with 
a huge collar of beige fox. 


drawing. 


of chartreuse-colored 








order. All-diamonds, diamonds 
and emeralds, and diamonds 
and sapphires, seem to be the 
favorites. Gowns are adapted 
to jewels, instead of jewels to 
gowns. Many of the pieces seen 
are most individual in character, 
the settings and arrangements 
adding much to the beauty 
and value of the stones. 

Some lovely things from Os- 
tertag are sketched by Luza 
for the frontispiece of this 
article. A new and lovely rival 
of the huge single diamond ring 
is the newer huge emerald, 
carved in sections, like a little 
melon—an odd simile, if you 
like, but one which describes it 
exactly. 

Though one so often sees the 
same gown worn by different 
women at the same féte, there 
are always some who have the 
inclination, or the courage, to 
be different. I cannot help 
wishing that this taste for in- 
dividualism in evening dress 
may grow. I am all for prac- 
ticality and a sensible conven- 
tion in daytime clothes, but I 
do think we might indulge in a 

















trifle of originality in the even- 
ing. In the portrait sketches 
with which Luza has illustrated 
this article, there is an ex- 
ample of this in the one of Baronne Fouquier, 
whose bronze taffeta Poiret frock possesses the 
quality of originality, and is particularly 
becoming to her dark slenderness. The magpie 
contrast of the black and white Patou gown 
worn with so much distinction by the Comtesse 
de Salverte makes her stand out in any as- 
sembly. 
Cécile Sorel, now the Comtesse de Ségur, 
brings her stage experience to her aid, and 
exploits originality on all occasions. Even in 
sports clothes, as I saw her recently at Deau- 
ville, she managed to look different from everv 
one else. She was wearing a pull-over sweater 
and a plaited leaf-green crépe skirt, and had an 
arrangement of twisted green scarfs round her 
neck in unique and beautiful lines, while her big 
creamy Panama, from Reboux, completed the 
Picture. She wears her sports skirts longer 
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than any one else, only a little above the ankle- 
bone. Is this a forecast or an idiosyncrasy? 

Hallie Stiles, who has made an astonish- 
ing success at the Opéra Comique this 
season both as “Mimi” and as “Manon,” 
dresses her youthful dark beauty very simply 
in charming Chantal gowns. She will have 
plenty of time to study out her own “note” 
and play up to it; at present everything that is 


pretty is becoming to her. 
AS TO hair-dressing, careful cutting and 
meticulous brushing take the place of novel 
or elaborate arrangement. At Princess Paley’s 
féte I noticed that Mrs. Richard Fellowes 
had pinned a small neat chignon at the back of 
her shingled head. The idea is so sugges- 
tive that I note it here. It is rare indeed 
worn in the hair or on 


to see anything 
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the head; women keep their tiaras at their 
banker’s. 

Flowers are still pinned to the shoulder. 
One pretty woman at Ciro’s had covered the 
left shoulder-strap of her pale yellow chiffon 
frock with a close mass of nasturtiums in their 
blended orange shades. They always mass 
nasturtiums in Paris, you know, as if they were 
violets, and it makes them look like quite a 
different flower. One of the forecast notes 
for fall predicts the extensive vogue of these 
nasturtium or wallflower colors in dress and 
millinery. A very interesting Agnés hat, seen 
at the races, shows these colors in velvet rib- 
bons, bound about the odd black felt shape 
for which she was inspired by the film of the 
second Citroén expedition through Africa— 
one of the great films of the day. Agnés, 
always alive to new (Concluded on page 112) 
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With dark blue ensembles, smart Remarkable for its workman- 
French women wear dark blue This is Sandalari’s most striking novelty. It is a “half-boot” ship is a shoe worn by a Spanish 
shoes of simple design. This for bad weather, made of colored kid, edged with the Serbian woman. It is of beige alli- 
is piped with patent leather. stitch and coming high and snug on the foot, held by elastic. gator and kid, piped with red. 


NEW SHOES FROM PARIS 


What with the Extreme Shortness of Skirts A 






















and the Present Thinness of Stockings, 






Shoes Are Very Important Indeed 




























E LIVE in an age of accessories, and among them all, 
In Paris was seen this excellent WV vwinet with the shortness of the skirts and the thinness A smart Spanish woman at 
Hellstern pump of gray kid of the stockings, footgear succeeds in commanding a Deauville wore this Spanish 
with simple insets of graceful position of importance out of all proportion to its lowly station. model of gray kid and lizard, 
shape of finest gray lizard. Twenty years ago, a lady of considerable fashion, as the saying tied with silk cord and tassels. 


went, had walking shoes and riding shoes, Sunday shoes and week- 
day shoes, house slippers and evening slippers, and that was 
considered enough for anybody. Nowadays, we have arrived 
at the point of different types for every type of costume, and, 
in the evening, a different pair for almost every gown. And as 
for stockings, we buy hundreds where we used to be satisfied with 
dozens, and they are so fragile that they have become one of the 
main preoccupations of our existence; so much so that women 
7 a I know are seriously considering tattooing a seam up the back 
~ of their legs and clocks up their ankles and letting it go at that! 

a aN You remember, in the May number, we showed you some of the 

prettiest of the spring models, and you will be glad to hear that 

An excessively smart sandal these are the shoes which are being worn at the present time. In light brown kid and lizard, 





from Hellstern is of beige or So popular have some of these models become among smartly tied with ribbon on the wide 
gray-beige kid, trimmed with a dressed women of several nationalities, that it is quite time to go lizard strap above the instep, 
scouting for new ones. is a new model from Julienne. 


beige and gold enameled buckle. : . : ee 
I note in the daytime in town a significant reappearance of the 


buckled afternoon shoe. Cut rather high on the foot, and made 
of black or brown antelope of the best quality, it is adorned with 
a cut-steel buckle often oval in form, and worn with the printed 
chiffon afternoon frocks, or with plain Georgette crépe and chiffon 
gowns, by some of the most distinguished women in Paris. The 
plain patent-leather pump has not been superseded, but even 
this conservatively smart shoe sometimes takes to itself a rect- 
angular buckle. Sandal shapes, very delicate in their straps, and 
very thin and supple as to sole, are also extremely good for 
afternoon. They may be of patent leather, or of beige, gray, or 
gray-beige kid, occasionally of antelope; sometimes plain, some- 
times discreetly trimmed with lizard of the very finest quality. 










A high Sandalari sandal of The reptile skins, however, have passed their first smartness Some important women in 
black kid is oddly stitched except for piping, or very restrained trimming. With the dark Paris are wearing, with dark 
around the edges with what is blue costumes which are so good this year, I quite often see a blue, a pump of antelope cut 





known as the “Serbian stitch.” very simple dark blue shoe, which may be a pump or a one-strap rather high, with a large buckle. 
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An evening sandal from Hell- 
stern is of beige, gold, and rose 
brocade, with graceful trim- 
ming of rose satin and gold kid. 


To wear with black and white 
summer frocks is a sandal from 
Sandalari, edged with black and 
applied with black kid flowers. 


Sandalari’s black satin slipper 
is piped with gold and orna- 
mented with a gold buckle and 
strap, to match a wrist strap. 





An extremely elaborate slipper 
of black satin and silver leather, 
and ornamented with onyx and 
Strass, was seen at Deauville. 

















model. It is smart, in this case, to have the bag match in leather 
and color, and these shoes are worn only with dark blue clothes. 
Other colored leather shoes have failed to be adopted by dis- 
tinguished women, except for occasional wear in the country. 

The typical country shoe is an oxford of brown leather, beauti- 
fully cared for and polished, or perhaps a one-strap model. 
The combination of white buck and tan leather, while still worn, 
is less exclusive than it used to be, and the plain, exquisitely 
tended brown shoe is a bit more discriminating. With real 
summer frucks, a novelty is the colored linen pump or sandal, 
both printed and embroidered, and matching the costume or its 
bright-colored details. Two are sketched. 

In the evening, I note a tendency among the most distinguished 
women toward a plainer type of shoe. Last winter, very elabo- 
rate strap arrangements and rich jeweled ornaments were worn 
by the most important people. This summer, they are perhaps 
considered a little too formal for the less ceremonial entertain- 
ments, or, perhaps, the new plainness is only a natural reaction. 
However that may be, a lovely plain satin slipper, fitting the foot 
to perfection, and in the color of pale maple cream, is the choice 
of some of the best-dressed women I see. But the elaborate sandal 
is not yet superseded; far from it. As long as its decoration is in 
perfect taste and completes your costume, it may be as decora- 
tive as you choose. 

One of the most interesting events of the season, in connection 
with footgear, took place this summer when an American girl, 
calling herself Sandalari, held the first ‘“‘shoe opening,” with the 
shoes shown by mannequins. Three young girls, one in sports 
clothes, one in afternoon and the third in evening dress, de- 
scended the winding staircase, mounted a little platform, and 
then obligingly held their pretty feet close in front of you, so 
that you could study the details of each model. 

The feature of this novel “collection” was the stitching round 
the edges of the models with a narrow strip of gold, silver, or 
colored leather in a fashion called “Serbian stitch,” which is well 
shown in the drawings. The most exciting novelty was the 
“half boot,’ shown in the sketch, which is Sandalari’s solution 
of the problem of winter footgear. She does not expect women 
to go back to the high shoe, so she proposes this medieval-looking 
model to give a bit more protection to the foot in bad weather. 

The most individual model I have seen this season is the 
high-heeled blue velvet shoe, sketched in the circle, which was 
worn at the beautiful féte given by the Princess Paley at Lelong’s. 
Ganna Walska wore it, with a pale blue satin robe de style from 
Lanvin trailing on the floor in the back and cut a bit shorter in the 
front, to show these real Louis XV. shoes, with their great dia- 
mond buckles. When we went up on the roof to admire the 
luminous fountains, she slipped a short cape of the same old 
blue velvet over her shoulders, and the two blues together made 
me think of a delphinium in bloom. 

Marjorie Howard. 





Madame Ganna Walska wears, with a pale blue “robe de style’ of 
heavy satin, this romantic Louis XV. shoe of old-blue velvet, 
made with a high tongue and a large diamond buckle. 


CH? 


Venin le, 





A Hellstern pump of rose linen 
is embroidered in a vigorous 
modern design in silk in dull 
green and pale rose and cream, 





For afternoon wear is a Hell- 
stern shoe of the finest lizard, 
in beige, trimmed with narrow 
strips of black patent leather. 





Another evening slipper seen at 
Deauville is of brocade in tones 
of green and gold and dark red 
and blue, trimmed with green. 





Linen, printed red and white, 
combined with scarlet leather is 
used for this Hellstern sandal 
to wear with summer frocks. 
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The smart person with her back turned is wearing a particularly 
lovely frock from Premet, a frock all of black and white chiffon, 
patterned with enormous flowers and butterflies, after the lavish 


TEA IN THE GARDEN manner of Ducharne. These Ducharne prints have decided 

- character, and frocks made from them are always delightful. 
RESTAURANT OF 

~ , " — The other costume has quite a different personality; it is a 

LA POMME D API ON THE SEINE Deuillet summer ensemble, made with a coat of dark blue 

Georgette crépe trimmed with tiny ruches, and made with open 


sleeves, with the ruching carried to the elbow. The frock is 
crépe, with an all-over design of rose, mauve, green, and blue. 
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| 
Rather typical of Jenny. A sports frock of slate blue crépe de Chine, com- 


bined with plaid of black, creamy-brown, and blue. The ensemble idea is 
suggested by a hat from Reboux made of plaid to match that of the frock. 





AT THE MOULIN DE BICHEREL, 
Martial and Armand have made a shoulder-to-hem cape of bois de rose silk 
and wool jersey trimmed with two tones of brown shaved lamb, and encrusta- WHERE ONE LUNCHES AT 
tions of jersey. Under this is a frock of ashes of roses silk-and-wool jersey. 

THE EDGE OF THE MILL POND 





The girl sitting in the boat is wearing a Jenny sports tailleur of corduroy of a 
rick dark green. With this tailleur is worn a bright green jersey blouse. The 
inevitable small hat matches the dark green tailleur, and is of felt. 
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Cosmo HAMILTON 
UNDELIVERED LETTERS 
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One Way to Ease the Mind and 


ADY WYCOMBE, who was Kathleen 
| Monalty of Omaha and New York before 
her marriage, has been unable to pierce 
the reserve of her very British young husband. 
Her difficulties and problems in adjusting her- 
self, both to England and to being married, 
sadly need telling, and she confides them to a 
diary in the form of letters to her husband. 
Particularly the episode with a certain Ronny 
Ormskirk, a London man-about-town who tried 
to pick her up after the theater one night, whom 
she met later rather disconcertingly, and whom 
she turned to in pique at her husband and then 
fled from after they had spent one long day in 
the country together. 


To JoHN VERNON CHEYNE WYCOMBE, 
ELEVENTH EArt oF RissBorovucH, D.S.O., M.C. 


Icknield-over-Cross, Princes Risborough, Bucks. 

July 6, 1925. 

EAREST JACK: I can look myself in 

the face again after a never-to-be-for- 

gotten week in this lovely old place with you 
here all the time. 

I know that you understood that you had 
done something to me by what seemed to you 
at the time to be a very minor thing in married 
life. For the first time you came all the way 
out of your shell when I cried on you, and you 
held me tighter and said sweeter things than 
ever before. You not only were most truly 
sorry but over and over again you said that 
you were, which makes all the difference, you 
know. 

But a girl is a strange little animal, made up 
of a hundred complexes, of which vanity is the 
strongest. There is a good deal of the criminal 
in her, too, even when she’s protected, because, 
being a girl brought up from childhood to 
know that, if she’s pretty, she’s a valuable fact, 
she takes liberties with the canons of conduct 
from which she believes, and is told, that she’s 
exempt. Not only her parents but every boy 
and man she meets encourages her to anarchy 
and a huge conceit. She wants what she wants 
when she wants it and sees that she gets it too, 
and if somebody else doesn’t pay for it she 
pays for it herself. Everything has to be paid 
for and pain is often the coin. The “every- 
thing once”’ theory that she always adopts is 
rampant communism—a new word for criminal 
acts. 


AM trying to justify myself, you see— 
though of course I really can’t. My father, 
in spite of the money he’s made, is an honest 
man and all that’s best of me comes from him. 
I will say only one thing more about that 
beastly tangent and it is this: almost as much 
as the thing itself I regret that I was not able 
to tell you everything that happened, as I 
wrote it in my last letter. The fact that I 
didn’t, and can’t, shows that I still feel the 
hedge that you erect around yourself, which 
makes you mentally unapproachable—the 
antithesis of Major Ronald Ormskirk, thank 
Heaven. 
I was deeply moved and reinspired by the 





Spare the Husband 


Illustrated by Wattace Morcan 


way the village welcomed me. It made me 
feel like the heroine in an early Victorian novel 
—and I don’t say it with the usual sniff that 
goes with the use of those words. I agree with 
Hugo, who said that there has been no great- 
ness since the end of that era, and with Nicolas, 
that dignity went out with the passing of that 
great lady. 


T CAME as a great surprise. I didn’t guess 
that you had sent Marshall down the day 
before to put the bunting across the gates and 
the flag flying from the tower and spread about 
the village that you were bringing me down. 
And I couldn’t make out why you asked me to 
leave the car at the top of the hill on which the 
Druids had cut the Cross and the Romans had 
made the Icknield Way and walk through its 
only street. 

You wondered why I choked as we passed 
through the little lane of bobbing old 
ladies and bare-headed old men, grinning 
rustics and cheering children, excited kittens 
and strewn flowers. I was so completely 
ashamed of myself and my unfitness to follow 
in the footsteps of your departed women. And 
why, I am afraid to her amazement, I went into 
your mother’s arms as she was standing on the 
top of the steps under the door, with your 
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“*T found this in Ronny Ormskirk’s 
‘It has your 
initials on it and the Wycombe crest.’” 


rooms,’ said Sheila Carrick. 





sisters and Hugo and the servants ranged up 
behind, to give me a formal welcome. 

I ached for a mother, that’s why. Every 
clang of bells in the church in the valley twisted 
my conscience, Jack, and when you made me 
turn at your side to face all the fathers and 
mothers of the village who had followed us to 
the house, with all their boys and girls, I nearly 
died of shame. 

And finally when Mamma—she was your 
mother then—with very simple kindness led 
me into the hall, put her hands on my shoulders, 
kissed me on both cheeks and said, ‘“‘I give you 
welcome, my dear,” then drew back, bowed 
with great gravity and left me standing alone, 
a sweep of responsibility came over me that 
added to my self-reproach. 

When you hunted everywhere for me that 
night after dinner you never thought of looking 
in the chapel. I was there. I was drawn there 
by an irresistible desire to kneel on the rail 
worn by so many other women’s knees and 
ask for forgiveness and help. I didn’t tell you 
where I'd been and I couldn’t tell you why. 


i= I was glad that I left just in time to 
miss being caught on my way out by 
Hugo. 
me of arrested development. 


He would have laughed and accused 
He wouldn’t 
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way the village welcomed me. It made me feel 
like the heroine in an early Victorian novel.” 











have given me the credit of a groping faith, 
probably inherited from father’s Irish forebears 
—peasants whose poor lives were refreshed, and 
daily struggle made less hard, by it. Like all 
the intelligentsia, he’s far too ‘‘clever’’ to believe 
in God. I do, at least I believe I do. I try to. 
I want to, and always when I see any lovely 
thing, like the Abbey, and this old house, or feel 
any lovely thing, like your trust in me, I shut 
my eyes, and clench my hands and put my face 
up and cry out in my heart, “‘I believe, I believe, 
I believe—help Thou mine unbelief.” 

You were my lover that night. 

Since then, with you and without you, but 
with the joy of knowing that you were near at 
hand—it was nice but disconcerting of your 
mother and ‘sisters to retire—resign—to the 
Dower House and Hugo to go to town—I’ve 
explored every nook and cranny of this dear 
and wonderful place. How old it is! What 
wainscoting and galleries! What noble rooms 
and staircase, what glorious pictures and 
furniture and carving! How it echoes with 
historical footsteps and the pageantry of the 
dead, and legends. 


I love the marks of horses’ hoofs on the stairs 
there, because your ancestor, who stuck to 
Charles II. in his exile, had the amusing habit, 
Cynthia told me, of riding up to bed every 
night. Who took it down to be fed? 

And I wouldn’t be without the door that 
bangs at the end of the gallery every night at 
seven o’clock, and the heavy tread of a weary 
man that goes all along and out. Or the blood 
stain on the dining-room floor that nothing can 
erase. And I love and am not in the least 
frightened of the sound of an organ playing in 
the chapel, in which there has been no organ 
since the days of Cromwell, that is heard before 
something happens in the family, a good thing 
every one says. Marshall heard it the night 
before we arrived, he told me this morning, 
quite casually, which cheers me up a lot. 


VEN if the lives of the people who haunt 
this place were tragic, as some of them 
were, and they saw fighting and death, broken 
hearts and treachery, it is easy to imagine 
that, being earthbound still, they like to come 
home az2in. If I were to die to-morrow in the 


middle of happiness, or at any time unhappy, 
with everything gone wrong, I know that I 
should want to come here and wander in my 
favorite places, live over again in thought the 
best and most beautiful of my living hours, 
touch the flowers that repeat and repeat as men 
and birds do, and all life, and look with anxious 
eyes to see if all was well with those who were 
carrying on. 

There is one spot, darling Jack, to which I 
should always go—to that bower of yews in 
Lady Jane’s walk where you have taken me 
every night after dinner to watch the sleepy 
eyes of the villages in the huge cup of valley 
close one by one to the singing of the stars. 
The most precious hours of all my life are being 
spent in that nest with you. 

And there is another, which I discovered 
myself, about a hundred yards into the beech 
forest where there is a floor of dry leaves that 
rustle under one’s feet. It’s like the nave of a 
cathedral, with a lofty roof, high gray pillars, 
and against the small opening where the light 
comes in, a big green altar made by a mound 
alive with wild flowers. (Continued on page 102) 

















CAMILLE ROGER 


Hats for formal occasions are still simply 
trimmed. This natural Bengal straw from 
Camille Roger has a thin ostrich feather of 
parrot green curled around the top of the crown 
and caught at the side with matching velvet. 


Felt and straw is a combination which may be 
worn with several types of costumes. A brim of 
natural manila straw from Jeanne Duc has a 
dented crown of black felt and a “chou” of black 
and rose moire and lace to match the straw. 


For afternoon wear during the hottest days in 
midsummer it is permissible to wear a hat of 
this type. The model of pastel blue siik straw 
from Georgette has a softly draped crown caught 
at one side with velvet flowers in yellows and blues. 


A transparent hat from Jane Blanchot has a 
brim which turns up in back, allowing it to be 
worn with a summer fur. The dark blue velvet 
of the draped crown and the pale rose crinoline 
brim make a distinctive combination of color. 
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PARIS INSISTS UPON 
HIGHER CROWNS, 
EVEN FOR 
LARGER HATS 
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MARTHE COLLOT 


The new wallflower shades are much used for 
hats this season, especially in the bright browns, 
oranges and clear yellows. A small hat from 
Marthe Collot with the new high crown is of brown 
felt with a border of natural picot straw. 


Jeanne Duc designs a hat for the picturesque 
type which is reminiscent of poke-bonnet days. 
Black Bengal straw is quaintly trimmed with 
bands of pink ribbon and a conventional flower 
made of feathers in pastel pink and green. 


High-crowned sailors appeared in several of the 
collections shown by important designers. This 
one from Jane Blanchot combines a black felt 
crown top and brim top with white Bengal 
straw. White grosgrain and black ciré ribbon. 


Picot straw has returned to fashion, and velvet 
and straw are combined in many of the new 
summer hats. Camille Roger uses Saxe blue 
picot straw for this model with the turned-down 
brim, and trims it with bows of matching velvet. 
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THE YOUNG 
GIRL HAVE 


Beer dresses the young girl in an afternoon frock of crépe 
de Chine, patterned with rose, yellow, and blue flowers on a 
champagne ground. The new sleeve with fulness at the 
wrist and the draped sash with bow soften the silhouette. 


Several Paris houses have shown sleeveless frocks for mid- 
summer. A smart Beer frock for warm afternoons at the 
Country Club has a slightly molded bodice of blue crepella 
with a skirt of natural tussore, plaited in sections. 


Yieb makes a crisp ingénue frock of blue taffeta checked 
with rose red in an amusing silhouette. The sleeveless 
bolero opens over a blouse made of delicate plaitings of crépe 
Georgette and lace, with a crush sash and bow of taffeta. 


Redfern designs a youthful chiffon frock which has a defi- 
nitely gracious air. Pale blue chiffon checked in dark 
blue is trimmed with bands of dark blue chiffon and has a 
lingerie collar and bow tie and the new sleeve shape. 
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YOUTHFUL EVENING 
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CLOTHES SIMPLE 
IN FABRIC 
ASTEL IN COLOR 


\ 


LENIEF 


A belt at the normal waist-line is a mark of distinction in 
any frock this season, and when it appears on a two-piece 
evening dress of pale yellow crépe Georgette, it is especially 
smart. Lines of strass embroidery are its only trimming. 


The natural assets of a youthful figure are sufficient reason 
for straight-line frocks. This model of pale rose crépe 
Georgette has crystal beads edging the points which form 
the narrow skirt and trim the bodice, which blouses slightly. 


A modified “ picture frock” for the young girl is of green 
Georgette crépe with large oval motifs of thin gold gauze 
surrounded with crépe bands. The motifs extend to the 
hem-line, forming scallops. The bodice is slightly fitted. 


This eveniig ensemble presents a particularly smart air 
with its straight dress and bouffant coat. The frock is 
printed chiffon, and the coat of changeable blue-mauve 
taffeta which fastens by tying at the normal waist-line. 
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THE 


VERY YOUNG 


MODE 


The Really Smart Young Woman of Six or Seven 


Inststs U ‘pon 


Carefully 


Chosen 


Costumes and Accessories 


HAT ‘“ Mother-is-that-a-smart-hat-then-ask -it-a-ques- 

tion’’ story must have been written about a child who 

never, poor dear, read Harper’s Bazar. Any really 
well-instructed child could tell at the merest glance whether a 
hat were smart, and not make idiotic remarks about it, either. 
Well, that just goes to show that you can’t watch these mothers 
too carefully. 

This season the ensemble idea has been gone into rather 
thoroughly for the smart very younger set. There is no reason 
why small frocks and coats and hats should not be designed to 
make a costume complete as well as grown-up ones. 

The clothes shown on these pages are all extremely simple, 
as any really sophisticated young person of six or seven will tell 
you they should be. Frills on the very young are as démodé as 
they are on the é/égante, whom, Paris assures us, it takes forty 
years toevolve. Itisasad prospect to consider, that of not being 
really well dressed until one is forty. We don’t quite believe 
it. Any one wearing the clothes shown on these pages would 
be very well dressed indeed at “‘seven times one” or even less. 

You will notice that practically all these frocks and coats 
shown here belong to the sports clothes family, as nearly all 
smart adult daytime clothes do. The two-piece costume con- 
sisting of skirt and sweater, both beautifully cut and harmoniz- 
ing in color, is as smart for a little girl as it is for her mother. 
Two-piece jersey frocks for sports are as chic as you like, and 
long-waisted bodices, little full-plaited skirts, are practically 
the only concession to sheer femininity that frocks can make 
and still be smart. 

All that fussiness of bows and ruffles looks as out of place on a 
child now as puffed sleeves and a pompadour would look on her 





mother. You will see the influence of modern life on these 
smallest of fashions; it is a wise child who knows that it must 
not be overdressed. 

Even party frocks are nowadays simple and apparently 
uncomplicated achievements of line and fabric. But, of course, 
the cleverness of the line is everything. For sports, for school, 
and for the exciting social events of the afternoon, the meticu- 
lous care given line is the same. Never is there a suggestion of 
weight or bulk. Plaited skirts are not too plaited, nor do they 
show a half inch less of active bare legs than they should. 
Sweaters are tight enough, almost ‘‘skimpy,” top-coats cover 
the frock beneath to the last eighth of an inch, and hats are as 
carefully molded to the head as the hats of the grown up and the 
shingled. These are the things that distinguish a well-dressed 
child from one who is just dressed. The child who is merely 
dressed is invariably too elaborate. 

Accessories for children should certainly be most simple. 
The child who wears miniature grown-up accessories, such as 
rings, bracelets, and strings of beads, carries elaborate little 
bags or wears fancy gloves, is always ridiculous and a little 
pathetic. The most delightful thing about being a child is 
that delicious simplicity and freedom from artificiality with 
which grown-up lives are beset. Small possessions should be 
exquisite of material and beautifully pure of line, but should 
never approach ostentation. 

We all know the child dressed in yards of lace and several 
gross of ribbon bows, wearing a picture hat on which flowers 
or ostrich tips do their worst; this child usually has a distinctly 
disagreeable expression. Children don’t like to be overdressed, 
their natural common sense tells them it is all wrong. 
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This blue and white sweater, 
like the French children wear 
is smart with a blue skirt. 





— 


Your true sportswoman adores 
a sports shoe that is frankly a 
sports shoe. Of beige leather 
with a “saddle” of brown 
leather and a heavy crépe sole. 


A frock made in England, of 
washable green wool jersey, 
very fine in quality, has a 
front-plaited skirt on a bodice 
and a long “‘vareuse” blouse. 




















Models from 
BEST & COMPANY 











(Left) A white linen handkerchief with an 
initial embroidered in color. (Right) A 
colored linen handkerchief with the initial 
in color. The little knitted “ béret basque” 
in the center is delightful in vivid red. 









rather 


A rain-coat with cape- 
sleeves, rather like Vion- 
net, don’t you think, is of 
an autumn-leaf yellow, 
with a hat to match. 


French hand-made underwear, made with just 
a suggestion of fine tucking and stitching 
about the neck and arm-holes of the bodice, 
and fine scalloping on the panties, is in 
excellent taste for sports or general wear. 





FOR THE 


VERY YOUNG 





To wear to the shower. It’s 


masculine, but exces- 


sively smart; of striped flannel. 





There’s no keeping a 
smart mode down. The 
Peel oxford in brown 
leather is still excellent 
for any sports wear. 


Another attractive sports 
costume consists of a 
dark blue sweater em- 
broidered with gay color, 
and a dark blue skirt. 





CORRECT SPORTS CLOTHES AND ACCESSORIES 





























Heavy linen crash its 
hand-embroidered in red, 
black, and yellow, in a 
design _ that 
the primitive hand-work 
that Paris now likes. 


suggests 





Fine dark blue serge, 
with the large scallops 
piped with red. The 
skirt is box-plaited and 
made on a_ bodice-top. 


Worn with the frock at 
the extreme right is a 
coat of blue-and-gray 
checked wool with match- 
ing cape and gray scarf. 





THE 


Models on both pages from 
NANA 
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A small umbrella, as trustworthy and beautifully made 
as full-grown ones, is of red silk with brown stripes, and 


an amber handle. 


A blue moire bag has a zipper top; 


amore substantial tan leather bag has a zipper top. 


An ensemble consisting 
of a mustard-colored 
kasha cloth coat trimmed 
with black and mustard 


plaid, with matching hat 


School shoes may be heavy and have just a touch of the 
severe Sports idea; like these of heavy brown calf. The 
black kid belt is smart for wool frocks. 
kasha frock is trimmed with blue, and makes an en- 
semble with the blue-and-gray checked wrap at the left. 


SMART 


ENSEMBLE 





CHILD INSISTS UPON 





FOR SCHOOL 


(Right) A gray 





























Any well-dressed young 
woman of seven will tell 
you that the low waist 
and full-plaited skirt is 
smart. And Paris ap- 
proves of checked wool. 





For autumn school days 
wool sports hose are quite 
correct, but long leather 
gaiters are more practical 
for stermy winter days. 





School gloves are one- 
button, and of a smart 
heavy tan capeskin. 





A WELL-CHOSEN 
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For one of those simple 
dash-of-ice-cream-and-a- 
few-games affairs, is a 
jinely plaited white voile 
frock, hand-made and 
bound with rose voile. 


fr 





l/ 


ee! 


A delightful perfume, a 
gold bag, or a white moire 
bag, and short white 
gloves, are all things a 
smart child may wear. 


Printed crépe de Chine, 
in the gay cclors dear to 
Bianchini, is used for 
this frock with scallops 
and narrow green piping. 








Accessories on both pages from 
SAKS—FIFTH 

















AVENUE 





When the head and feet are both dressed in black a 
definite accent note is given one’s party frock. The shoes 
are patent leather. The hat, a charming untrimmed 
poke of black velvet. may be worn with many costumes. 





White crépe de Chine is 
printed with simple de- 
signs of poppies in 
mauve. The bertha is 
white, bound with mauve. 


Exquisitely fine nainsook is used for this hand-made set 
of chemise and panties, suitable for wear under one’s 
party frock. The edging is of the finest real Valenciennes 
lace. Children’s lingerie, above, or rather below, every- 


thing else, should be extremely simpie, almost untrimmed. 





PARTY FROCKS ARE AS SIMPLE AS 
MAKE THEM 


GOOD TASTE CAN 


Reseda green velvet, with 
a touch of formality given 
by a cape, has a collar of 
gray chinchilla. To wear 
over formal party frocks 
of soft crépe de Chine. 








An important frock of 
Nile green Georgette 
finely plaited, is trimmed 
with pink rose-buds and 
corded to form a yoke. 


Powder-blue broadcloth, 
with a collar of gray 
squirrel, makes an in- 
formal and most becom- 
ing coat for afternoon. 
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This smart group of French children includes Mlle. de Leusse, young 
Monsieur and Mlle. de Rohan-Chabot, and Mlle. de la Rochefoucauld. 





SMART FRENCH CHILDREN 
PHOTOGRAPHED AT 
BAGATELLE 





Mlle. de Corcuera wears her felt 
sports hat with sophistication. 


Small Monsieur Payen at Polo 
de Bagatelle in sports attire. 








Mlle. de la Rochefoucauld is very smart, 
as is Monsieur Payen. 
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Vera Van Buren Richard, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold C. Richard, is extremely well turned-out. 




















Amory Carhart, Jr., at DAYTIME COSTU MES Gloria Caruso in a crisp 


the Tuxedo Horse Show. little frock for a warm day. 


OF PROMINENT 
NEW YORK CHILDREN 





























Ian Gordon, son of Mr. and Mrs. John Viney, son of Major H. B. 
Fellows Gordon, in knitted shorts. Viney, wears his clothes smartly. 








Catharine and Robert Gamble, Jr., children of Mrs. 
Paul Abbott, wear identical costumes smarily. 
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A charming child’s 
frock is made of fine 
voile with filet lace 





shoulders and just a 


suggestion of sleeves, : 
with a ribbon bow of 
contrasting color. In 
pink, maize, or blue; 


sizes 6 to 10, $5.05. 


~~ 


(Above) Two-toned ribbed 
i sweater suit of soft wool. 
The deep V neck, cuffs, and 
bottom of skirt and sweater 
are plain matching color; 
the skirt is on an elastic 
| belt. Sizes 34 to 4o; in 
white with French blue, with 
bois de rose, with green, Above is a youthful though 
rather elaborate afternoon 
dress of chiffon with three 
flounces of matching lace 
made on a matching silk 
foundation. The set-in 
sash has lace ends; the 
sleeves are long and flared. 
In beige, reseda, or black; 
sizes 14 to 20, $59.50. 


or with maize. Price $25. 


(Right) An extremely wear- 
able frock of excellent 
crépe de Chine. The scal- 
loped cuffs and collar in 
chemisette effect fasten with 
pearl buttons. The skirt 
has four plaits. In 
“Jenny” rose, yellow, mint 
green, white, navy, black; 


: This is new and very smart. 
sizes 34 to 46, $20.50. 


The short coat is of plain 
color piqué, and the skirt, 
on a bodice top, is of 





\ printed crépe de Chine 

\ plaited in the front. The 

s j buttonholes and hems are 
/ 7 . 

A j hand sewn. To be had in 

4 Li white 20. ehlaw ° 

f white, green, yellow, or rose; 


sizes 14 to 40, $29.50. 
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Above is a crépe de Chine 
dress with a straight back, 
that is particularly becoming 
to the mature figure. The 
scallops of the overskirt are 
repeated in a yoke in the 
back. To be had in pal- 
metto green, June rose, 
coral sands, white, or navy; 
sizes 34 to 44, $39.75. 


To the right is a hand- 
made French dress of crépe 
de Chine. This two-piece 
model is exceedingly smart. 
The skirt is cluster-plaited 
all round. The blouse 
buttons with flat, match- 
ing disk buttons. In lip- 
stick red, tan, buff, green; 
sizes 16 to 20, $37.50. 


§— NOTE—Harper’s Bazar Shopping Service will make 
the smart new mode accessible to you by presenting 
clothes and accessories selected from the New York 
shops. To purchase these New York fashions send check 
or money-order with size, color, and description of 
merchandise desired and Harper’s Bazar will send it to 
you with shipping expenses prepaid. Address, Harper’s 
Bazar Shopping Service, 119 W. goth St., N. Y. C. 
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(Top) A new variation of the increasingly popular long strand 
of pearls is strung alternately with large and tiny bisque color 
pearis, $13.95. Center left is a smart sterling shoulder pin with 
squarz-cué “emeralds,” “rubies,” or “‘sapphires” with a rhine- 
sione bow at ihe iop, $6.95. To the right is an imported gold- 
plated and cnameled powder-box and lipstick-holder, green, blue, 
rose, mauve, biack, $15.50. The bracelet above is of intaglio 
carved green onyx, wiih white goid link and settings; $38.50. 


7 SUN 











The crépe Elizabeth dress 
above, with matching crépe 
slip, is cool for summer days. 
The collar and cuffs ana 
four plaits on the skirt are 
bound wiih matching gros- 
Detachable 


grain ribbon. 
white collar and cuffs. in 
gray, gold, navy, French 
tlue; sizes 34 to 44, $65. 


Smart for afternoon or in- 
formal evening wear is this 
fluttering chiffon dress at the 
left. It has a cape-back, 
and five flared panels form 
the overskirt. In smart col- 
ors with background of 
beige, navy, black, or white 
over a flesh silk slip; sizes 
34 to 46. Price $55.00. 
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{€ NOTE: Harper’s 
Bazar has selected for you 
this month a group of 
school and sports clothes 
and accessories for the 
college girl, from the smart 
New York shops. In or- 
dering send check or 
money-order to Harper’s 
Bazar Shopping Service, 
giving description of the 
merchandise you desire 
with color and size. Har- 
pers Bazar Shopping 
Service, 119 W. 4oth St., 
New York City: 





A school dress of serge has a detachable vest 
and collar of striped washable silk. Care- 
fully tailored trimming details include 
double pockets on the side and a three-button 
fastening. Navy only, sizes 14-20, $45. 


A smart tailored frock of mirroleen has a 
surplice closing fastened with a tab and 
button at the underarm seam. Detachable 
collar and cuffs of white piqué and straight 
line back. Navy only, sizes 14-20, $45. 





The two-piece dress of crépe de Chine, The shops are showing imported woolen 
at left, has its “bib” front, collar and stockings, fawn with yellow, $4.50; 
cuffs trimmed with “fagolting. The silk and wool hose with embroidered 
skirt has six box-plaits on either side clocks, nude or gray, $4.50; chiffon 
and a bodice top. Lavender, nude, tan, lisle stockings, im gravel, gray, or 
green, and white. Sizes 14-20, $26.75. nude, $1.15. Sizes 8% to ro. 


Handkerchiefs and stockings make wel- 
come “going away’’ gifts for the school 
girl. To the left below is shown a box 
of French linen handkerchiefs with 
hand-rolled hems and hand-embroidered 
initial. A box of six for $3.00. 


A copy of a Chanel model is the two- 
piece crépe de Chine dress at the right 
with a box-plaited skirt. The cuffs are 
finished with a buckle fastening to match 
the belt. Chamois, Bordeaux red, Chanel 
blue, and navy. Sizes 14-18, $39.50. 
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The mannish-cut bathrobe at the left is 
made of good quality striped flannel with 
the notched collar and patch pockets of 
this popular model. In two color com- 
bination , pink, tan, and gray, or tan, 
blue, and lavender. Sizes 34-40, $22. 


Accessories for the girl returning to 
school might well include the traveling 
clock shown above, with radium face 
and Waltham eight-day movement. 
Folds into tooled leather case. In gray, 
black, tan, green, blue, or rose, $27. 


D’Orsay slippers, 


illustrated above, 








The tailored suit at the extreme left is of 
tweed with a youthful hip-length jacket. 
Set-in pockets and matching bone buttons 
trim the coat. Tan, gray, green, and Copen 
blue. It omes in sizes 14-44, $59.50. 


An exceedingly smart straight-line tweed 
coat with matching crépe de Chine lining 
and square c llar of gray squirrel is sketched 
at left. It may be ordered in green, 
navy, brown, or tan. Sizes 14-20, $58.00. 


The Vionnet model blouse sketched at the 
right above comes in heavy quality crépe de 
Chine, with hemstitched neck, cuffs, and 
hem-line. May be had in white, coral, 
maize, beige, and blue. Sizes 32-42, $12.50. 





come in black leather lined with rose or 
blue, and all red, black, blue, or pansy, 
$4.00. Satin mules come in lavender or 
pink and in black lined with peach, blue, 
or lavender; $6.00. Sizes 2% to 8. 


To the right the transparent silk rain- 
coat sketched is one of the season’s 
popular models. It buttons invisibly 
and has a six-inch slit in the back. 
Red, green, navy, and yellow. Sizes 
34-42, $18.50. 6 to 14 years, $16.50. 
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““* Vida,’ Bradier began, ‘I’ve made a mistake; the only thing for me to do, for us to do is to be honest.’” 


TAMPICO 


The Conclusion of a Story that Flas Set Forth 


CONCLUSION 


FTER Teresita had gone Govett Bradier 
A sat exhausted and sickly depressed; the 
past day had been too filled with excite- 
ments, emotion, for him; his anger at George 
K. Lentz, Teresita’s demanding passion, had 
spent him like careless fingers stripping the 
thread from a spool. The sickness, a nausea, 
increased and then sank: he hated to make the 
necessary effort to stir—it appeared to him that 
he was incapable of walking; at last—he’d be 
late now—he got on his feet, secured Deleker’s 
new straw hat, and descended the stairs. 

The ride to the Colonia del Aguila was un- 
bearably hot; Bradier thought that the super- 
heated dust in the air lay on him in a dry 
scorching film; the insensate glare of the sun 
was like a blinding reflection from a bright tin 
plate. There was some trouble, a delay, in 


All the Mysterious Potency 


of Mexico 


Illustrated by Henry RaLeicu 


finding Lentz’s house. The driver of a Ford 
automobile embellished in the gay stamped 
leather of a haciendado’s saddle was unfamiliar 
with the English and American colonies. But 
finally it was located, a cement dwelling with 
a deep, corrugated tile roof and crimson flower- 
ing bougainvillea incredibly ugly on a yellow 
wall. 

A white maid admitted Bradier to a long 
drawing-room closed against the heat and 
elaborately furnished in heavy oak with a pro- 
fusion of loose cushions, cushions in velvet and 
satin and variegated silks and soft leathers; 
they were on the chairs, the sofas; flat hassocks 
occupied the floor. There was a bridge table 
with an ornamental linen cover, cards and score- 
pad and pencil; an upright piano with the score 
of Handel’s Messiah open on the rack. The 


maid returned to say that Mrs. Corew would 
be down directly, and then she brought in a tray 
with brandy and Scotch whisky, bottles of 
charged water, ice, and two tall glasses. Govett 
Bradier poured out a large measure of the 
whisky and drank it undiluted. He felt worse 
rather than better; he was dizzy; it seemed as 
though all the cushions in the room were being 
packed about his head. 

The logical explanation he had prepared for 
Vida, the unanswerable reasons why they 
should keep their present state, had left him; 
he could think of nothing that was convincing 
or even permissible. He tried a sentence, a 
phrase which he hoped was at once firm and 
graceful, over in his mind; but it sounded im- 
possibly crude, unforgivably abrupt. He had 
forgotten how difficult Vida could be. He had, 
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now, no idea of the manner in which she would 
meet him; of what, after listening to what he 
must tell her, she’d say. He had parted from 
her in Chorreras in the midst of a slight, an 
implied rather than actual, quarreling; and 
at the end she had withdrawn from him, wrap- 
ping her skirt about her silken legs. A woman 
like Vida would be very sensitive to influences, 
unexpressed feeling; it wouldn’t be needful to 
say a great deal to her; he’d simply have to 
eliminate whatever was obvious, long defini- 
tions and every mark of sentiment. A re- 
strained regret was the most that was allowable. 
He was troubled by the fact that he couldn’t 
perfectly recall to mind her appearance, her 
features. Bradier had no more than an im- 
pression of a brown pointed face . . . amber 
eyes, an evenly red mouth that left a stain, 
too pink to be mistaken for blood, on cigarets 
and the rims of coffee cups. Her black-red 
hair was cut almost as closely as his on her 
shapely head. But these were no more than 
facts that he told himself, they created no 
actual living vision. Instead he saw Teresita; 
her face was still, her eyes unnaturally wide 
and bright with pain; Bradier felt her warm 
young arms about his throat, the pressure of 
her tense fervent body. A wave of imponder- 
able sadness, a sharp melancholy, swept over 
him—he had missed her, the loveliest thing 
life had offered him. The best thing! He said 
this firmly, with the utmost conviction. The 
facts that she was a public dancer in a café, he 
forced himself to say a public property, that 
their contact had culminated, failed, in a room 
in a disreputable hotel, hadn’t dimmed the 
beauty, the purity, the fine first purpose, of 
her emotion. He had been inadequate, not 
Teresita. 


RADIER took another deep drink of 
Scotch whisky; it might have been water. 

A secret and destructive fear touched him—he 
began to understand the meaning of the nausea, 
the giddiness, that was clinging to him. He 
felt the cold beat of a rain, driving in from the 
Gulf of Mexico, instantly saturating his body. 


If that were it, if it was the malaria, he must 
fight it off, he must keep it away from him until 
evening. A faint chill, a dumb chill, ran like 
the dragging fingers of Adeline over his body. 
La Calentura. 

“Govett,”’ Vida said, “‘Govett; I have been 
in the room for at least a minute.” 

She was dressed in white, a white skirt and 
a sheer waist with a turned-down collar like 
a boy’s. Against the pallor of her face, the 
whiteness of her person, her lips were a vivid 
geranium. Bradier went uncertainly forward 
and took her hand, speaking with tremendous 
difficulty. 

“Vida, you’ve had so much trouble since— 
since we were together. I wish I could tell 
you how I feel about Presby. I can’t. You 
will have to understand. I miss him fright- 
fully, Vida; although we would have seen—” 
he began to stammer. 





HE gazed at him fixedly, and then looked 

at the bottles on the tray. 

“Why, you are drunk,” she declared; ‘“‘it 
doesn’t seem possible, I mean it’s quite mad, 
but you are.” Her voice sharpened. ‘“ Govett, 
how could you, now, with things as they are? 
It is incredible. I am really furious with you.” 

Bradier replied, ‘‘No, Vida, you are wrong. 
I am not drunk, I’ve only had two drinks in 
days. It’s not that; we'll talk about—about 
you and me. And suppose we sit down, Vida, 
on that sofa; it is so sultry to be standing.” 

She repeated, “You are distinctly not sober. 
Once before, Govett, you did this. Do you 
remember? At the sea terminal. And I don’t 
know yet how much was spoiled. But you are 
right—we, you, must sit. You can hardly 
walk. It is too rotten!” 

Bradier persisted in telling her that he had 
had but two drinks . . . in a long long while. 
“The heat caught me. That’s it. I'll be 
right again in a minute.” 

Vida Corew said that she hoped no one else 
would come in and see him. The fact was he 
had a morbid horror of any admission connected 
with his malaria, and this was more than a 
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natural dread of a confessed weakness—he 
thought that to speak of it was to give it body, 
reality. 

“‘T am not exactly well,” he said with a slow 
precision; “‘but, as I told you, in a very-little 
I'll recover. What sort of trip did you have 
up from the sea terminal? Did you come 
through the Lagoon or by way of San 
Gerénimo?”’ 

“T came over the Huasteco Railroad and 
motored,” she answered. ‘If that could pos- 
sibly be important to you. Gille was so ner- 
vous she had to be strapped on the rail car. 
Govett, it was too terrible: I was at the bridge 
and I’m certain I heard the shots. He wasn’t 
brought back right away. It seemed that 
every one ran; they were afraid to touch him. 
I wanted to ask you about that. You wouldn’t 
tell me what Presby and you were planning. 
I must know. Mr. Lentz won’t answer a 
question; he is very serious and kind. What 
were you making Presby do? You needn’t 
be afraid of talking tome. I can stand it.” 

Bradier demanded, ‘Vida, Lentz wouldn’t 
answer you, but did he suggest that I could? 
Did he put it into your head to ask me... 
about Presby?”’ 

She delayed in replying. 
tirely. We all hope you will. 
to, Govett. After all, you know more than 
the rest. In spite of me you were closer to 
Presby, at the last, than anybody. And you 
were in the Zacamixtle field, you talked with 
Rayén.” 


“Well, not en- 
We expect you 


bps had informed her of that, too, he 
reflected. 
“Vida, in spite of you, as you said, I liked 


Presby. I was trying to get him straightened 
out. You will remember how badly he was 


confused when I reached Chorreras; how he 
said at dinner that I was attacking him? 
That was why I stayed, instead of leaving at 
once, with you safe in my heart. He was in 
a dangerous position and I couldn’t desert him. 
That was what it would have amounted to, 
desertion. And I was (Continued on page 113) 





“He was a fugitive, an undesirable figure, hurried away as swiftly and quickly as possible.” 
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observation she listened to him with a pleasant 
expression, and when he fetched her a book 
that she wanted or gave her his pencil to make 
a note of some idea that had occurred to her, 
she always thanked him. Nor would she allow 
her friends pointedly to neglect him, and 
though, being a woman of tact, she saw that 
it would be asking too much of the world if 
she took him about with her always and she 
went out much alone, yet her friends knew 
that she expected them to ask him to dinner 
at least once a year. He always accompanied 
her to public dinners when she was going to 
make a speech, and if she delivered a public 
lecture she took care that he should have a 
seat on the platform. 


LBERT was, I believe, of average height, 
but, perhaps, because you never thought 
of him except in connection with his wife, of 
somewhat imposing dimensions, you only 
thought of him as a little man. He was spare 
and frail and looked older than his age. This 
was the same as his wife’s. His hair, which 
he kept very short, was white and meager 
and he wore a stubby white mustache; his was 
a face, thin and lined, without a noticeable 
feature, and his blue eyes, which once might 
have been attractive, were now pale and 
tired. He was always very neatly dressed 
in pepper-and-salt trousers which he chose 
always of the same pattern, a black coat and a 
gray tie with a small pearl pin in it. He was 
perfectly unobtrusive, and when he stood in 
Mrs. Albert Forrester’s drawing-room to 
receive the guests whom she had asked to 
luncheon you noticed him as little as you 
noticed the quiet and gentlemanly furniture. 
It was agreeable to see the demure pride he 
took in his wife’s literary reputation and the 
self-effacement with which he furthered her 
interests. He was always there when he was 
wanted and never when he wasn’t. His tact, 
if not deliberate, was instinctive. Mrs. Albert 
Forrester was the first to acknowledge his 
merits. 

“T really don’t know what I should do with- 
out him,” she said. “He's invaluable to me. 
I read him everything I write and. his. criti- 
cisms are often very useful.” 

“Moliére and his cook,’ 
ford. 

“Ts that funny, dear Rose?” 
Forrester, somewhat acidly. 

When Mrs. Albert Forrester did not ap- 
prove of a remark, she had a way that put 
many persons to confusion of asking you 
whether it was a joke which she was too dense 
to see. But it was impossible to embarrass 
Miss Waterford. She was a lady who in the 
course of a long life had had many affairs, 
but only one passion, and this was for printer’s 
ink. Mrs. Albert Forrester tolerated rather 
than approved her 

“Come, come, my dear,” she replied, “you 
know very well that he wouldn’t exist with- 
out you. He wouldn’t know us. It must be 
wonderful for him to come in contact with all 
the best brains and the most distinguished 
people of our day.’ 

‘It may be that the bee would perish 
without the hive which shelters it, but the 
bee nevertheless has a significance of its own. 

And since Mrs. Albert Forrester’s friends, 
though they knew all about art and literature, 
knew little about natural history, they had 
no reply to make to this observation. She 
went on: 

“He doesn’t interfere with me. He knows 
instinctively when I don’t want to be dis- 
turbed and indeed, when I am following out a 
train of thought I find his presence in the room 
a comfort rather than a hindrance to me 

‘Like a Persian cat,’”’ said Miss Waterford. 

“But like a very well-trained, well-bred, 
and well-mannered Persian cat,”’ answered 
Mrs. Forrester, severely, thus putting Miss 
Waterford in her place. 

But Mrs. Albert Forrester had not finished 
with her husband. 

‘We who belong to the intelligentsia,”’ she 
said, “‘are apt to live in a world too exclu- 
sively of our own. We are interested in the 
abstract rather than in the concrete, and 
sometimes I think that we survey the bustling 
world of human affairs in too detached a 
manner and from too serene a height. Do 
you not think that we stand in danger of 
becoming a little inhuman? I shall always be 
grateful to Albert because he keeps me in 
contact with the man in the street. 


said Miss Water- 


asked Mrs. 


T WAS on account of this remark, to which 
none of her friends could deny the rare in- 
sight and subtlety which characterized so 
many of her utterances, that for some time 
Albert was known in her immediate circle as 
The Man in the Street. But this was only for 
a while, and it was forgotten. He then be- 
came known as The Philatelist. It was 
Clifford Boyleston, with his wicked wit, who 
invented the name. One day, his poor brains 
exhausted by the effort to sustain a conversa- 
tion with Albert, he had asked him in despera- 
tion 
“Do you collect stamps? 


W. Somerset 


Maugham’s 


Story 


(Continued from page 43) 


“No,” answered Albert mildly. “I’m 
afraid I don’t.” 

But Clifford Boyleston had no sooner asked 
the question than he saw its real possibilities. 
He had written a book on Baudelaire’s aunt 
by marriage, which had attracted the attention 
of all who were interested in French literature, 
and was well known in his exhaustive studies 
of the French spirit to have absorbed a goodly 
share of the Gallic quickness and the Gallic 
brilliancy. He paid no attention to Albert’s 
disclaimer, but at the first opportunity in- 
formed Mrs. Albert Forrester’s friends that 
he had at last discovered Albert’s secret. 
He collected stamps. He never met him 
afterward without asking him: 

“Well, Mr. Forrester, how is the stamp 
collection?”’ Or: “Have you been buyins 
any stamps since I saw you last?” 

It was of no avail that Albert continued 
to deny that he collected stamps; the in- 
vention was too apt not to be made the most 
of; Mrs. Albert Forrester’s friends insisted 
that he did and they seldom spoke with him 
without asking him how he was getting on. 
Even Mrs. Albert Forrester, when she was in 
a specially gay humor, would sometimes speak 
of her husband as The Philatelist. The name 
really did seem to fit Albert like a glove. 
Sometimes they spoke of him thus to his face, 
and they could not but appreciate the good 
nature with which he took it. He smiled 
unresentfully and presently did not even 
trouble to deny that he collected. 

Of course Mrs. Albert Forrester had too 
keen a social sense to jeopardize the success of 
her luncheons by allowing her more dis- 
tinguished guests to sit on either side of 
Albert. She took care that only her older and 
more intimate friends should do this, and 
when the appointed victims came in she 
would say to them: 

“T know you won’t mind sitting by Albert, 
will you?” 

They could only say that they would be 
delighted, but if their faces too plainly ex- 
pressed their dismay she would pat their 
hands playfully and add: 

“Next time you shall sit by me. Albert 
is so shy with strangers, and you know so well 
how to deal with him.” 


HEY did; they simply ignored him: so 

far as they were concerned the chair 
in which he sat might just as well have been 
empty. There was no appearance that it 
annoyed him to be taken no notice of by 
persons who after all were eating the food he 
paid for, since the earnings of Mrs. Forrester 
could certainly not have provided her guests 
with spring salmon and forced asparagus. 

Albert, I should explain, was in the City 
and it was one of the misfortunes that Mrs. 
Forrester’s friends thought she bore with a 
most meritorious fortitude that he was not 
even very rich. There would have been some- 
thing romantic in it if he had been a merchant 
prince who held the fate of nations in his 
hand or sent argosies, laden with rare spices, 
to those ports of the Levant the names of 
which have provided many a poet with so rich 
and rare a rhyme. But Albert was only a 
currant merchant and was supposed to make 
no more than just enabled Mrs. Albert Forres- 
ter to conduct her life with distinction and 
even with liberality. Since his occupations 
kept him in his office till late he never managed 
to get to Mrs. Albert Forrester’s Tuesdays till 
the most important visitors were gone. By 
the time he arrived there were seldom more 
than three or four of her more intimate friends 
in the drawing-room, discussing with freedom 
and humor the guests who had departed, and 
when they heard Albert’s key in the front door 
they realized with one accord that it was late. 
In a moment he opened the door in his hesi- 
tating way and looked mildly in. Mrs. Albert 
Forrester greeted him with a bright smile. 

“Come in, Albert, come in. I think you 
know everybody here.” 

Albert came in and shook hands with his 
wife’s friends. 

“Have you just come from the city?” she 
asked eagerly, though she knew there was 
nowhe sre else he could have come from. 

“Woulk 1 you like a cup of tea?” 

“No, thank you, my dear. I had tea in my 
office. 

Mrs. Albert Forrester smiled still more 
brightly and the rest of the company thought 
she was perfectly wonderful with him. 

‘Ah, but I know you like a second cup. 
I will pour it out for you myself.’ 

She went up to the tea-table, and forgetting 
that the tea which had been stewing for an 
hour and a half was stone cold, poured him 
out a cup and added milk and sugar. Albert 
took it with a word of thanks, and meekly 
stirred it, but when Mrs. Forrester resumed 
the conversation which his appearance had 
interrupted, without tasting it, he put it 
quietly down. His arrival was the signal 
for the party finally to break up and one by 
one the remaining guests took their departure. 
On one occasion, however, the conversation 
was so absorbing and the point at issue so 


important that Mrs. Albert Forrester would 
not hear of their going. 

“Tt must be settled once for all. And after 
all,’’ she remarked in a manner which for her 
was almost arch, “this is a matter on which 
Albert may have something to say. Let us 
have the benefit of his opinion. 


HE subject of discussion was whether 

Mrs. Albert Forrester should shingle her 
hair. Mrs. Albert Forrester was a woman of 
commanding presence. She was large-boned 
and her bones were well-covered; had she not 
been so tall and strong it might have suggested 
itself to you that she was corpulent. But she 
carried her weight gallantly. Her features 
were a little larger than life size and it was 
this doubtless which gave her face that look 
of virile intellectuality which it certainly 
possessed. Her skin was dark and you might 
have thought that she had in her veins some 
trace of Levantine blood; she admitted that 
she could not but think there was in her a 
gipsy strain and that would account, she felt, 
for the wild and lawless passion which some- 
times characterized her poetry. Her eyes 
were large and black and bright, her nose like 
the great Duke of Wellington’s, but more 
fleshy, and her chin square and determined. 
She had a big mouth, with full red lips, which 
owed nothing to cosmetics, for of these Mrs. 
Albert Forrester had never deigned to make 
use; and her hair, thick, solid, and gray, was 
piled on the top of her head in such a manner 
as to increase her already commanding height. 
She was in appearance an imposing, not to say 
alarming female. 

She was always very suitably dressed in 
rich materials of somber hue and she looked 
every inch a woman of letters; but in her 
discreet way (being after all human and 
susceptible to vanity) she followed the 
fashions, and the cut of her gowns was modish. 
I think for some time she had hankered to 
shingle her hair, but she thought it more 
becoming to do it at the solicitation of her 
friends rather than of her own free will. 

“Oh, you must, you must,” said Harry 
Oakland, in his eager, boyish way. “You'd 
look too, too wonderful.” 

Clifford Boyleston, who was now writing 
a book on Madame de Maintenon, was 
doubtful. He thought it a dangerous experi- 
ment 

“as ‘think,’ ’ he said, wiping his eye-glasses 
with a cambric handkerchief, “I think when 
one has made a type one should stick to it. 
What would Louis XIV. have been without 
his wig?” 

“T’m_ hesitating,” said Mrs. Forrester. 
“After all, we must move with the times. I 
am of my day and I do not wish to lag behind. 
America, as Wilhelm Meister said, is here 
and now.” She turned brightly to Albert. 
“What does my lord and master say about it? 
What is your opinion, Albert? To shingle or 
not to shingle, that is the question.” 

“T’m afraid my opinion is not of great 
importance, my dear,”’ he answered mildly. 

“To me it is of the greatest importance,” 
answered Mrs. Albert Forrester, flatteringly. 
She could not but see how beautifully her 
friends thought she treated the philatelist. 
“T insist,” she proceeded, “I insist. No one 
knows me as you do, Albert. Will it suit me?” 

“Tt might,” he answered. “My only fear 
is that with your—statuesque appearance 
and short hair you would perhaps suggest— 
well, shall we say, the isle of Greece where 
burning Sappho loved and sang. 

There was a moment’s embarrassed pause. 
Rose Waterford smothered a giggle, but the 
others preserved a stony silence. Mrs. 
Forrester’s smile froze on her lips. Albert 
had dropped a brick. 

“I always thought that Byron was a very 
mediocre poet,” said Mrs. Albert Forrester at 
ast. 


HE company broke up. Mrs. Albert 

Forrester did not shingle, nor indeed was 
the matter ever again referred to. 

It was toward the end of another of Mrs. 
Albert Forrester’s Tuesdays that the event 
occurred which had so great an influence on 
her literary career. It had been one of her 
most successful parties. A member of the 
French Academy had been brought by 
Clifford Boyleston and, though she knew he 
was wholly unacquainted with English, it 
had gratified her to receive his affable compli- 
ments on her ornate and yet pellucid style. 
The American Ambassador had been there 
and a young Russian prince whose authentic 
Romanoff blood alone saved him from looking 
anything but respectable. A duchess who 
had recently divorced her duke and married 
a jockey had been very gracious, and her 
strawberry leaves, albeit sere and yellow, 
undoubtedly added tone to the assembly. 
There had been quite a galaxy of literary 
lights. But now all, all were gone but Clifford 
Boyleston, Harry Oakland, Rose Waterford, 
Oscar Charles and Simmons. 

Simmons was her agent; a round-faced man 
who wore glasses so strong that his eyes behind 


them looked all strange and misshapen anj 
they reminded you of the eyes of some un. 
couth crustacean that you had seen in ag 
aquarium. He came regularly to Mrs. Albert 
Forrester’s parties, partly because he had the 
greatest admiration for her talent and partly 
because it was convenient for him to meet 
prospective clients in her drawing-room. Mrs. 
Albert Forrester, for whom he had long 
labored with but a trifling recompense, was not 
sorry to put him in the way of earning ay 
honest penny, and she took care to introduce 
him, with warm expressions of gratitude, to 
any one who might be supposed to have 
literary wares to sell. It was not without 
pride that she remembered that the notorious 
and vastly lucrative memoirs of Lady St, 
Swithin had been first mooted in her drawing. 
room. 

They sat in a circle of which Mrs. Albert 
Forrester was the center and discussed 
brightly, and it must be confessed, somewhat 
maliciously, the various persons who had 
been that day present. Miss Warren, the 
pallid female who had stood for two hours at 
the tea-table, was walking silently round the 
room collecting cups which had been left 
here and there. 


RS. ALBERT FORRESTER, in her 
4 rather deep, full voice was talking ina 
steady flow and the rest were listening to her 
with attention. She was in good form and the 
words that poured from her lips could have 
gone straight down on paper without altera- 
tion. Suddenly there was a noise in the 
passage as though something heavy were 
thrown down and then the sound of an alter. 
cation. Mrs. Albert Forrester stopped anda 
slight frown darkened her really noble brow, 

‘“‘T should have thought they knew by now 
that I will not have this devastating racket in 
the flat. Would you mind ringing the bell, 
Miss Warren, and asking what is the reason of 
this tumult?” 

Miss Warren rang the bell and in a moment 
the maid appeared. Miss Warren at the door, 
in order not to interrupt Mrs. Albert Forrester, 
spoke to her in undertones. But Mrs. Albert 
Forrester somewhat irritably interrupted 
herself. 

“Well, Carter, what is it? Is the house 
falling down or has the Red Revolution at last 
broken out?” 

“Tf you please, ma'am, it’s the new cook's 
box,” answer the maid. “‘The porter dropped 
it as he was bringing it in and the cook got all 
upset about it. 

“What do you mean by the new cook?” 

“Mrs. Bulfinch went away this afternoon, 
ma’am,” said the maid. 

Mrs. Albert Forrester stared at her. 

“This is the first I’ve heard of it. Had 
Mrs. Bulfinch given notice? The moment 
Mr. Forrester comes in tell him that I wish 
to speak to him.” 

“Very good, ma’am.” 

The maid went out and Miss Warren slowly 
returned to the tea-table. Mechanically, 
though nobody wanted them, she poured out 
several cups of tea. 

““What a catastrophe!” 
ford. 

“You must get her back,” said Clifford 
Boyleston. ‘“‘She’s a treasure, that woman, & 
remarkable cook, and she gets better and 
better every day.” 

But at that moment the maid came in again 
with a letter on a small plated salver and 
handed it to her mistress. 

“‘What is this?” said Mrs. Albert Forrester. 
“Mr. Forrester said I was to giv e yout 
letter when you asked for him, ma’am,”’ sai 

the maid. 
“Where is Mr. Forrester, then?” 

“Mr. Forrester’s gone, ma’am,”’ answered 
the maid, as though the question surprised her. 

“Gone? That'll do. You can go. 

The maid left the room and Mrs. Albert 
Forrester, with a look of perplexity on he 
large face, opened the letter. Rose Waterford 
has told me that her first thought was that 
Albert, fearful of his wife’s displeasure at the 
departure of Mrs. Bulfinch, had _ thrown 
himself in the Thames. Mrs. Albert Forrester 
read the letter and a look of consternation 
crossed her face. 

“Oh, monstrous,” 
Monstrous!” 

“What is it, Mrs. Forrester?” 

Mrs. Albert. Forrester pawed the carpet 
with her foot like a restive, high-spirited horse 
pawing the ground, and crossing her arms 
with a gesture, which is indescribable (but 
which you sometimes see in a fishwife who’ 
going to make the very devil of a scene) bent 
her looks upon her curious and excessively 
startled friends. 

“Albert has eloped with the cook.” 

There was a gasp of dismay and then some 
thing terrible happened. Miss Warren, wh 
was standing behind the tea-table, sudd 
choked. Miss Warren, who never opened i 
mouth and whom no one ever spoke to, Miss 
Warren whom not one of them, though he 

(Continued on page 92) 
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seen her every week for three years, would 
have recognized in the street-—Miss Warren 
suddenly burst into uncontrollable laughter. 
With one accord, aghast, they turned and 
stared at her. They felt as Balaam must have 
felt when his ass broke into speech. She 
positively shrieked with laughter. There was 
a nameless horror about the sight, as though 
something had on a sudden gone wrong with 
a natural phenomenon. Miss Warren tried 
to contain herself, but the more she tried the 
more pitilessly the laughter shook her, and 
seizing a handkerchief she stuffed it in her 
mouth and pop ~w the room. The door 
slammed behind h 
“ Hysteria,” "said Clifford Boyleston. 

“Pure hysteria, of course,” said Harry 
Oakland. 

But Mrs. Albert Forrester said nothing. 

The letter had dropped at her feet and 
Simmons, the agent, picked it up and handed 
it to her. She would not take it. 

“Read it,” she said. “Read it aloud.” 

Mr. Simmons pushed his spectacles up on 
his forehead and holding the letter very close 
to his eyes read as follows: 


“My DEAR, 

“Mrs. Bulfinch is in need of a change 
and has decided to leave, and as I do not 
feel inclined to stay on here without her 
I am going too. I have had all the litera- 
ture I can stand and I am fed up with 
art. Mrs. Bulfinch does not care much 
about marriage, but if you care to divorce 
me she is willing to marry me. I hope you 
will find the new cook satisfactory. She 
has excellent references. It may save 
you trouble if I inform you that Mrs. Bul- 
finch and I are living at 411 Kensington 
Road, E. 

“ ALBERT.” 


No one spoke. Mr. Simmons slipped his 
spectacles back on the bridge of his nose. 
The fact was that none of them, brilliant as 
they were and accustomed to find topics of 
conversation to suit every occasion, could 
think of an appropriate remark. Mrs. Albert 
Forrester was not the kind of woman to whom 
you could offer condolences and each was too 
much afraid of the other’s ridicule to venture 
upon the obvious. At last Clifford Boyleston 
came bravely to the rescue. 

“One doesn’t know what to say,” he ob- 
served 


HERE was another silence and then 
Rose Waterford spoke. 
“What does Mrs. Bulfinch look like?” she 


asked. 

“How should I know?” answered Mrs. 
Albert Forrester, somewhat peevishly. “I 
have never looked at her. Albert always 
engaged the servants; she just came in for a 
moment so that I could see if her aura was 
satisfactory.” 

“But you must have seen her ev rery morning 
when you did the housekeeping.” 

“Albert did the housekeeping. It was his 
own wish, so that I might be free to devote 
myself tomy work. In this life one has to limit 
oneself.” 

“Did Albert order your luncheons?” asked 
Clifford Boyleston. 

“Naturally. It was his province.” 

Clifford Boyleston slightly raised his eye- 
brows. What a fool he had been never to guess 
that it was Albert who was responsible for 
Mrs. Forrester’s beautiful food! And of course 
it was owing to him that the excellent Chablis 
was always just sufficiently chilled to run 
coolly over the tongue, but never so cold as 
to lose its bouquet and its savor. 

“He certainly knew good food and good 
wine.” 

“I always told you he had his points,” 
answered Mrs. Albert Forrester, as though 
he were reproaching her. “You all laughed 
at him. You would not believe me when I 
told you that I owed a great deal to him.” 

There was no answer to this, and once more 
silence, heavy and ominous, fell on the party. 
Suddenly Mr. Simmons flung a bombshell. 

“You must get him back.” 

So great was her surprise that if Mrs. 
Albert Forrester had not been standing against 
the chimney-piece she would undoubtedly 
have staggered two paces to the rear. 

“What on earth do you mean?” she cried. 
“T will never see him again as long as I live. 
Take him back? Never. Not even if he came 
and begged me on his bended knees.” 

“TI didn’t say take him back; I said, get him 
back.” 

But Mrs. Albert Forrester paid no atten- 
tion to the misplaced interruption. 

“T have done everything for him. What 
would he be without me? I ask you. I 
have given him a position which never in 
his ,remotest dreams could he have aspired 
to.’ 

None could deny that there was something 
magnificent in the indignation of Mrs. Albert 
Forrester, but it appeared to have little effect 
on Mr. Simmons. 


“What are you going to live on?” 

Mrs. Albert Forrester flung him a glance 
which was totally devoid of amiability. 

“God will provide,” she answered in freezing 
tones. 

“T think it very unlikely,” he returned. 

Mrs. Albert Forrester shrugged her shoul- 
ders. She wore an outraged expression. But 
Mr. Simmons made himself as comfortable 
as he could on his chair and lit a cigaret. 

‘You know that you have no warmer 
admirer of your art than me,” he said. 

Than I,” corrected Clifford Boyleston. 

“Or than you,” went on Mr. Simmons 
blandly. “We all agree that there is no one 
writing now who you need fear comparison 
with. Both in prose and verse you are ab- 
solutely first class. And your style—well, 
every one knows your style.” 

“The opulence of Sir Thomas Browne with 
the limpidity of Cardinal Newman,” said 
Clifford Boyleston. ‘The raciness of John 
—s with the precision of Jonathan 

wift.”” 


THE only sign that Mrs. Albert Forrester 
heard was the smile which hesitated for a 
brief moment at the corners of her tragic 
mouth. 

“And you have humor.” 

“Is there any one in the world,” cried Miss 
Waterford, “‘who can put such a wealth of wit 
and satire and comic observation into a semi- 
colon?” 

“But the fact remains that you don’t sell,” 
pursued Mr. Simmons imperturbably. “I’ve 
handled your work for twenty years and I tell 
you frankly that I shouldn’t have grown fat on 
my fees, but I’ve handled it because now and 
again I like to do what I can for good work. 
I’ve always believed in you and I’ve hoped 
that sooner or later we might get the public 
to swallow you. But if you think you can 
make your living by writing the sort of stuff 
you do I’m bound to tell you that you haven’t 
a chance.” 

“‘T have come into the world too late,” said 
Mrs. Albert Forrester. ‘I should have lived 
in the eighteenth century when the wealthy 
patron rewarded a dedication with a hundred 
guineas.’ 

“What do you suppose the currant business 
brings in?” 

Mrs. Albert Forrester gave a little sigh. 

““A pittance. Albert always told me he 
made about twelve hundred a year.” 

“He must be a very good manager. But 
you couldn’t expect him on that income to 
allow you very much. Take my word for it, 
there’s only one thing for you to do and that’s 
to get him back.” 

“T would rather live in a garret. Do you 
think I’m going to submit to the affront he 
has put upon me? Would you have me battle 
for his affections with my cook? Do not for- 
get that there is one thing which is more valu- 
able to a woman like me than her ease, and 
that is her dignity.” 

““T was just coming to that,’ said Mr. Sim- 
mons coldly. 

He glanced at the others and those strange, 
lopsided eyes of his looked more than ever 
monstrous and fish-like. 

“There is no doubt in my mind,” he went 
on, “that you have a very distinguished and 
almost unique position in the world of letters. 
You stand for something quite apart. You 
have never prostituted your genius for filthy 
lucre and you have held high the banner of 
pure art. You have ideals and this I can say, 
that even the people who’ve never read a word 
you’ve written respect you. But in your 
position there’s one thing you can’t afford to 
be and that’s a joke.” 

Mrs. Albert Forrester gave a distinct start. 

“What on earth do you mean by that?” 

“‘T know nothing about Mrs. Bulfinch, and 
for all I know she’s a very respectable woman, 
but the fact remains that a man doesn’t run 
away with his cook without making his wife 
ridiculous. If it had been a dancer or a lady 
of title I dare say it wouldn’t have done you 
any harm, but a cook would finish you. Ina 
week you’d have all London laughing at you, 
and if there’s one thing that kills an author it is 
ridicule. You must get your husband back 
and you must get him back quickly.” 

A dark flush settled on Mrs. Albert For- 
rester’s face, but she did not immediately 
reply. In her ears there rang on a sudden the 
outrageous and unaccountable laughter which 
had sent Miss Warren flying from the room. 

“We're all friends here and you can 
count on our discretion.” 


MBE:: FORRESTER looked at her friends 
and she thought that in Rose Water- 
ford’s eyes there was already a malicious 
gleam. On the wizened face of Oscar Charles 
there was a whimsical look. She wished that 
in a moment of abandon she had not be- 
trayed her secret. Mr. Simmons, however, 
knew the literary world and allowed his eyes 
to Test on the company. 

‘After all, you are the center and head of 

(Continued on page 94) 
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There have been many golden periods in Cadillac’s 
quarter century of pre-eminence among the 
fine cars of the world—but never a time when 
Cadillac was so unmistakably the Standard of the 
World as now. How completely Cadillac domi- 
nates the high priced field is conclusively proved 
by Cadillac’s unprecedented gain in the past 12 
month’s sales of 87.5 Yover the preceding year. 
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manufacturing advance literally more important than | 
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As of this day and date, Cadillac dominates in its 
unmatched ability to supply every motoring require- 
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ment, to meet every individual taste and preference. 


Here isan achievement in individualized service to fine 
car buyers which has never before been approached, and 
which only Cadillac is today able to offer. Throughout 
its years of leadership, Cadillac has never accomplished 
a greater feat than this solution of the problem of in- 
dividual color selections. 


The complete Cadillac line—including the standard 
models, the distinguished Fisher custom-built series, 
and the finest and most luxurious exclusive creations of 
Fleetwood—surpasses anything ever before attempted. 


Cadillac today establishes itself on a new, high plane 
of skill and service which must inevitably add to the 
public acclaim that has rewarded Cadillac, in the past 
12 months, with the greatest success in the history of 
fine car manufacture. 
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their set. Your husband has not only run 
away from you but also from them, and they 
will have their part of the ridicule which you 
will incur. The fact is that Albert Forrester 
has made you all look a lot of damned fools.” 

“All,” said Clifford Boyleston. “We're 
all in the same boat. He’s quite right, Mrs. 
Forrester; the philatelist must come back.” 

“ Et tu, Brute.” 

Mr. Simmons did not understand Latin, and 
if he had would probably not have been 
moved by Mrs. Albert Forrester’s exclama- 
tion. He cleared his throat. 

“My suggestion is that Mrs. Albert For- 
rester should go and see him to-morrow— 
fortunately we have his address—and beg him 
to reconsider his decision. I do not know what 
sort of things a woman says on these occa- 
sions, but Mrs. Forrester has tact and imagina- 
tion and she must say them. If Mr. Forrester 
makes any conditions she must accept them. 
She must leave no stone unturned.” 

“If you play your cards well there is no 
reason why you shouldn’t bring him back 
here with you to-morrow evening,” said 
Rose Waterford lightly. 

“Will you do it, Mrs. Forrester?” 

For two minutes at least, turned away 
from them, she stared at the empty fireplace, 
then, drawing herself to her full height, she 
faced them. 

“For my art’s sake, not for mine. I will 
not allow the ribald laughter of the philistine 
to besmirch all that I hold good and true and 
beautiful.” 

“Capital,” said Mr. Simmons, rising to his 
feet. “I'll look in on my way home to- 
morrow and I hope to find you and Mr. 
Forrester billing and cooing side by side like 
a pair of turtle-doves.” 

He took his leave, and the others, anxious 
not to be left alone with Mrs. Albert For- 
rester and her agitation, in a body followed 
his example. 


T WAS late in the afternoon next day 

when Mrs. Albert Forrester, imposing in 
black silk and a velvet toque, set out from her 
flat in order to get a bus from the Marble Arch 
which would take her to Victoria Station. 
Mr. Simmons had explained to her by tele- 
phone how to reach the Kensington Road 
with expedition and economy. She neither 
felt nor looked like Delilah. At Victoria she 
took the tram which runs down the Vauxhall 
Bridge Road. When she crossed the river she 
found herself in a part of London more noisy, 
sordid, and bustling than that to which she 
was accustomed, but she was too much oc- 
cupied with her thoughts to notice the varied 
scene. She was relieved to find that the tram 
went along the Kensington Road and asked 
the conductor to put her down a few doors 
from the house she sought. 

Number four hundred and eleven was one of 
a row of shabby houses which stood some way 
back from the street; in front of it was a nar- 
row strip of shabby grass and a paved way led 
up to a latticed wooden porch which badly 
needed a coat of paint. This and the strag- 
gling, stunted creeper that grew over the 
front of the house gave it a falsely rural air 
which was strange and even sinister in that 
road down which thundered a tumultuous 
traffic. There was something equivocal about 
the house which suggested that here lived 
women to whom a life of pleasure had brought 
an inadequate reward. 

The door was opened by a scraggy girl of 
fifteen with long legs and a tousled head. 

“Does Mrs. Bulfinch live here, do you 
know?” 

“You’ve rung the wrong bell. 
floor.” 

The girl pointed to the stairs and at the same 
time screamed shrilly: “‘Mrs. Bulfinch, a 
party to see you. Mrs. Bulfinch!” 

Mrs. Albert Forrester walked up the dingy 
stairs covered with torn carpet. She walked 
slowly, for she did not wish to get out of 
breath. A door was held open as she reached 
the second floor and she recognized her 
cook. 

“‘Good-afternoon, Bulfinch,” 
Albert Forrester, with dignity. 
see your master.” 

Mrs. Bulfinch hesitated for the shadow of 
a second, then held the door wide open. 

“Come in, ma’am.” She turned her head. 
“ Albert, here’s Mrs. Forrester to see you.” 

Mrs. Forrester stepped by quickly, and 
there was Albert sitting by the fire in a 
leather-covered, but rather shabby armchair, 
with his feet in slippers and in shirt sleeves. 
He was reading the evening paper and smoking 
a cigar. He rose as Mrs. Albert Forrester 
came in. Mrs. Bulfinch followed her visitor 
into the room and closed the door. 


Second 


said Mrs. 
“TI wish to 


“How are you, my dear?” said Albert, 
cheerfully. “Keeping well, I hope.” : 
“You'd better put on your coat, Albert,” 


said Mrs. Bulfinch. “What will Mrs. For- 
rester think, finding you like that? I never.” 

She took the coat which was hanging on a 
peg and helped him into it; and like a woman 
familiar with the peculiarities of masculine 





dress, pulled down his waistcoat so that it 
should not ride over his collar. 

“T received your letter, Albert, 
Forrester. 

“T supposed you had, or you woul; in’t 
have known my address, would you?’ 

“Won't you sit down, ma’am?”’ said Mrs, 
Bulfinch, deftly dusting a chair, part of a 
suite covered in plum-colored velvet, and 
pushing it forward. 

Mrs. Albert Forrester with a slight bow 
seated herself 

“*T should have preferred to see you alone, 
Albert,” she said. 

His eyes twinkled. 

“Since anything you have to say concerns 
Mrs. Bulfinch as much as it concerns me, | 
think it, much better that she should be 
present.” 

‘As you wish.” 

Mrs. Bulfinch drew up a chair and sat down, 
Mrs. Albert Forrester had never seen her 
before but with a large apron over a print 
dress and a cap. She was wearing now an 
open-work blouse of white silk, a black skirt, 
and high-heeled, patent- -leather shoes with 
silver buckles. She was a woman of about five. 
and-forty, with reddish hair and a reddish 
face, not pretty but with a good-natured 
face, and buxom. She reminded Mrs. Albert 
Forrester of a serving-wench, somewhat 
overblown, in a jolly picture by some old 
Dutch master. 

“Well, my dear, what have you to say te 
me?” asked Albert. 

Mrs. Albert Forrester gave him her bright- 
est and most affable smile. Her great black 
eyes shone with tolerant good humor. 

“Of course you know that this is perfectly 
absurd, Albert; I think you must be out of 
your mind.” 

“Do you, my dear? Fancy that!” 

“T’m not angry with you, I’m only amused; 
but a joke’s a joke and should not be carried 
too far. I’ve come to take you home.” 

“Was my letter not quite clear?” 

“Perfectly. I ask no questions and I wi 
make no reproaches. We will look upon this 
as a momentary aberration and say no more 
about it.” 

“Nothing will induce me ever to live 
with you again, my dear,” said Albert, in, 
however, a perfectly friendly fashion. 

“You're not serious?” 

“Quite.” 

“Do you love this woman?” 

Mrs. Albert Forrester still smiled with an 
eager and somewhat metallic brightness, 
She was determined to take the matter lightly, 
With her intimate sense of values she realized 
that the scene was comic. Albert looked at 
Mrs. Bulfinch and a smile broke out on his 
withered face. 

“We get on very well together, don’t we, 
old girl?” 

“Not so bad,” said Mrs. Bulfinch. 

Mrs. Albert Forrester raised her eyebrows; 
her husband had never in all their married life 
called her “old girl”: nor, indeed, would she 
have wished it. 

“Tf Bulfinch has any regard or respect for 
you, she must know that the thing is im 
possible. After the life you’ve led and the 
society you’ve moved in she can hardly 
expect to make you permanently happy @ 
miserable furnished lodgings.” 

“They’re not furnished lodgings, ma’am,” 
said Mrs. Bulfinch. “It’s all my own furné 
ture. You see, I’m very independent like, 
and I’ve always liked to have a home of me 
own. So I keep these rooms on, whether I'm 
in a situation or not, and 80 I always have 
some place to go back to.’ 

“And a very nice cozy Tittle place it is,” 
said Albert. 


” said Mrs, 


RS. ALBERT FORRESTER looked 
about her. There was a kitchen range 

in the fireplace on which a kettle was simmer 
ing and on the mantel-shelf was a black 
marble clock flanked by black marble candela 
bra. There was a large table covered with’ 
red cloth, a dresser, and a sewing-machine. 
On the walls were photographs and f 
pictures from Christmas supplements. A 
door at the back, covered with a red pl 
portiére, led into what considering the size of 
the house, Mrs. Albert Forrester (who in het 
leisure moments had made a somewhat 
extensive study of architecture) could not but 
conclude was the only bedroom. Mrs. Buk 
finch and Albert lived in a contiguity whid 
allowed no doubt of their relations. 

“Have you\not been happy with me, Al 
bert?” asked Mrs. Forrester, in a deeper toné 

“We've been married for thirty-five years 
my dear. It’s too long. It’s a great deal too 
long. You’re a good woman in your Way, 
but you don’t suit me. You're literary, and 
I’ m aoe You’re artistic, and I’m not.” 

e always taken care to make you shalt 
in all” my interests. I’ve taken great pails 
that you shouldn’t be overshadowed by 
success. You can’t say that I’ve ever 
you out of things.” 

(Continued on page 96) 
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“You’re a wonderful writer—I don’t deny 
it for a moment—but the truth is I don't 
like the books you write. 

‘That, if I may be permitted to say so, 
merely shows that you have very bad taste. 
All the best critics admit their power and 
their charm.” 

And I don’t like your friends. Let me 
tell you a secret, my dear. Often at your 
parties I’ve had an almost irresistible impulse 
to take off all my clothes just to see what 
would happen.’ 

“Nothing would have happened,” said 
Mrs. Albert Forrester with a slight frown. 
I should merely have sent for the doctor.” 

“Besides, you haven’t the figure for that, 
Albert,” said Mrs. Bulfinch. 

Mr. Simmons had hinted to Mrs. Albert 
Forrester that if the need arose she must not 
hesitate to use the allurements of her sex in 
order to bring back her erring husband to the 
conjugal roof, but she did not in the least 
know how to do this. It would have been 
easier, she could not but reflect, if she had 
been in evening dress. 

“Does the fidelity of five-and-thirty years 
count for nothing? I have never looked at 
another man, Albert. I’m used to you. I 
shall be lost without you.” 

“T’ve left all my menus with the new cook, 
ma’am. You’ve only got to tell her how many 
to luncheon and she'll manage,” said Mrs. 
Bulfinch. “‘She’s very reliable and she has as 
light a hand with pastry as any one I ever 
knew.’ 


RS. ALBERT FORRESTER began to 

be discouraged. Mrs. Bulfinch’s re- 
mark, well-meant, no doubt, made it difficult 
to bring the conversation on to the plane on 
w hic h emotion could be natural. 

“I’m afraid you're only wasting your time, 
my dear,” said Albert. ‘My decision is 
irrevocable. I’m not very young any more 
and I want some one to take care of me. 
shall, of course, make you as good an allowance 
as I can. Corinne wants me to retire. 

“Who is Corinne?”’ asked Mrs. Forrester, 
with the utmost surprise. 

“Tt’s my name,” said Mrs. Bulfinch. “My 
mother was half French.’ 

“That explains a great deal,” replied Mrs. 
Forrester, pursing her lips; for though she 
admired the literature of our neighbors she 
knew that their morals left much to be 
desired. 

“What I say is, Albert’s worked long 
enough, and it’s about time he started enjoy- 
ing himself. I’ve got a little bit of property at 
Clacton-on-Sea. It’s a very healthy neighbor- 
hood and the air is wonderful. We could live 
there very comfortable. And what with the 
beach and the pier there’s always something 
todo. They’re a very nice lot of people down 
there. If you don’t interfere with nobody, 
nobody’ll interfere with you.” 

“I discussed the matter with my partners 
to-day and they’re willing to buy me out. It 
means a certain sacrifice. When everything is 
settled I shall have an income of nine hundred 
a year. There are three of us. so it gives us 
just three hundred a year apiece. 

‘How am I to live on that?” cried Mrs. 
Albert Forrester. “I have my position to 
keep up.” 

‘You have a fluent, a fertile and a dis- 
tinguished pen, my dear.”’ 

rs. Albert Forrester impatiently shrugged 
her shoulders. 

“You know very well that my books don’t 
bring me in anything but reputation. The 
publishers always say that they lose by them, 
and in fact they only "publish them because it 
gives them prestige. 


ie WAS then that Mrs. Bulfinch had the 
idea which was to have consequences of 
such magnitude. 

“Why don’t you write a good thrilling 
detective story?” she asked. 

“Me?” exclaimed Mrs. Albert Forrester 
for the first time in her life regardless of 
grammar. 

‘It’s not a bad idea, 
not a bad idea at all.’ 

“T should have the critics down on me like 
a thousand of bricks.’ 

‘I’m not so sure of that. The good critics 
only read the good things—they never get a 
chance of reading a shilling shocker. My dear, 
they'll eat it. And written in your beautiful 
English they won’t be afraid to call it a 
mé aste rpiece.”” 

‘The idea is preposterous. It’s absolutely 
foreign to my ge nius. I could never hope to 
ple ase the masses. 

‘Why not? The masses want to read good 
stuff, but they dislike being bored. They all 
know your name, but they don’t read you, 
becz 4use you bore them. The fact is, my dear. 
you're dull.’ 

“T don’t know how you can say that, 
Albert,” replied Mrs. Albert Forrester, with 
as little resentment as the equator might feel 
if some one called it chilly. “Every one 
knows and acknowledges that I have an 


” 


said Albert. “It’s 





exquisite sense of humor and there is nobody 
who can extract so much good wholesome fun 
from a semicolon as I can.” 

“If you can give the masses a good thrilling 
story and let them think at the same time 
that they are improving their minds, you'll 
make a fortune.” 

“T’ve never read a detective story in my 
life,” said Mrs. Albert Forrester. “I once 
heard of a Mr. Barnes of New York and I 
was told that he had written a book called 
The Mystery of a Hansom Cab. But I never 
read it.” 

“Of course you have to have the knack,” 
said Mrs. Bulfinch. “The first thing to re- 
member is that you don’t want any love- 
making—it’s out of place in a detective 
story. What you want is murder, and sleuth- 
hounds, and you don’t want to be able to 
guess who done it till the last page.” 

“But you must play fair with your reader, 
my dear,” said Albert. “It always annoys 
me when suspicion has been thrown on the 
secretary or the lady of title and it turns out 
to be the second footman who’s never done 
more than say, ‘The carriage is at the door.’ 
Puzzle your reader as much as you can, but 
don’t make a fool of him.” 

“T love a good detective story,”’ said Mrs, 
Bulfinch. ‘Give me a lady in evening dress, 
just streaming with diamonds, lying on the 
library floor with a dagger in her heart and 
I know I’m going to have a treat.’ 

“There’s no accounting for tastes,” said 
Albert. “Personally, I prefer a respectable 
family solicitor, with side-whiskers, gold 

watch-chain, and a benign appearance, lying 
dead in Hyde Park.’ 

“With his throat cut?” asked Mrs. Bulfinch 
eagerly. 

“No, stabbed in the back. There’s some- 
thing peculiarly attractive to the reader in 
the murder of a middle-aged gentleman of 
spotless reputation. It is pleasant to think 
that the most apparently blameless of us have 
a mystery in our lives.” 

“TI see what you mean, Albert,” said Mrs. 
Bulfinch. ‘He was the repository of a fatal 
secret.” 

“We can give you all the tips, my dear,” 
said Albert, smiling mildly at Mrs. Albert 
Forrester. “I’ve read hundreds of detective 
stories. 

“You!” 

“That’s what first brought Corinne and me 
together. I used to pass them on to her when 
I'd finished them.” 

“Many’s the time I’ve heard him switch 
off the electric light as the dawn was creeping 
through the window, and I couldn’t help 
smiling to myself as I said: There, he’s 
finished it at last; now he can have a good 
sleep.” 


RS. ALBERT FORRESTER rose to her 

feet. She drew herself up. 

“Now I see what a gulf separates us,” she 
said, and her fine contralto shook a little. 
“You have been surrounded for thirty years 
with all that was best in English literature and 
you read hundreds of detective novels.” 

“Hundreds and hundreds,” interrupted 
Albert with a smile of satisfaction. 

“T came here willing to make any reason- 
able concession so that you should come back 
to your home, but now I wish it no longer. 
You have shown me that we have nothing in 
common and never had. There is an abyss 
between us.” 

‘Very well, my dear,” said Albert gently, 
“T will submit to your decision. But you 
think over the detective story. 

Mrs. Albert Forrester turned to the door. 

“T will arise and go now,” she murmured, 

“and go to Innisfree.’ 

“Tl just show you down-stairs,” said 
Mrs. Bulfinch. “One has to be careful of the 
carpet if one doesn’t exactly know where the 
holes are. 

With dignity, but not without circumspec- 
tion, Mrs. Albert Forrester walked down- 
stairs, and when Mrs. Bulfinch opened the 
door and asked her if she would like a taxi she 
shook her head. 

“T shall take the tram.” 

“You need not be afraid that I won’t take 
good care of Mr. Forrester, ma’am,” said 
Mrs. Bulfinch pleasantly. ‘‘He shall have 
every comfort. I nursed Mr. Bulfinch for 
three years during his last illness and there’s 
very little I don’t know about invalids. Not 
that Mr. Forrester isn’t very strong and 
active for his years. And of course he’ll have 
a hobby. I always think a man should 
have a hobby. He’s going to collect postage 
stamps. 

Mrs. Albert Forrester gave a little start of 
surprise. But just then a tram came in sight 
and as a woman (even the greatest of them) 
will, she hurried at the risk of her life into the 
middle of the road and waved frantically. It 
stopped and she climbed in. She did not 
know how she was going to face Mr. Simmons 
who would be waiting for her when she got 
home. Clifford Boyleston would probably be 

(Concluded on page 100) 
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(Continued from page 59) 


ber life, when it would have done her a world 
of good if she had been late. 

So this vaudeville actor was called Gilbert 
Ellsworth, and he was not even acrobatic 
like most vaudeville actors who open the 
show. But all he could do was to portray 
the role of Armand in a tabeloid version of 
Camille and Dorothy says that after she fell 
out of love with him she realized that he was 
nothing but somebody for Camille to caugh 
against. 

I mean when Dorothy falls out of love with 
any gentleman she is just as madly out of love 
as she was madly in love, and the things that 
Dorothy thinks up to say about gentlemen 
who she has finished being in love with, are 
really very uncomplimentary. But I always 
think it makes some girls feel very good to 
think that any gentleman they used to be 
madly in love with, is really so terrible that 
no girl with any brains could ever be in love 
with him. And that is what always happens 
to the kind of girls that take the admiration 
of gentlemen in a vialent way. Because the 
more a girl enjoys being with a gentleman, 
the more disgusted she is with him after 
they have their quarrel, and the result of it 
all is that a girl is finely left with just one 
more gentleman in the world who is not in- 
terested in giving her a helping hand. 


UT if I ever have to break a friendship . 


with any gentleman I always tell him some 
very very good excuse that makes him feel 
very very touched and we really hold such a 
beautiful conversation on the subject that 
he never forgets it and I always know where 
to find a friend. 

Well it seems that the vaudevile act of this 
yaudevile actor belonged to he and his wife, 
who was the one that played Camille. But 
they were not so congeneal in a personal way, 
and it finely reached the point where the only 
thing they had in common was a divorce that 
they got one time when they took advantage 
of playing their act in Reno. So the only time 
they paid much attention to each other was 
when they played their vialent love scene 
on the stage. So Dorothy was intreeged with 
Gilbert Ellsworth from the very beginning 
because he had quite a novel way of coming 
onto the stage with his back to the audience 
and standing there quite a long time, and 
finely when he had decided that the audience 
was dying of curiosity and could hardly stand 
it any longer, he would suddenly turn around 
quick and hold a pose. And Dorothy says 
she does not know how the rest of the audience 
felt about him, but he was more than satis- 
factory to her. But when it came to the end 
of the act, he led Camille out to make a bow 
and after she had finished her bow and he had 
pushed her off the stage, he made his own bow 
which consisted of first putting his hand on his 
heart and then on his brains and finishing it 
all off with quite a flourish. And by the time 
he had done that, Dorothy says that she was 
almost in a state of como. 

So when Dorothy went out after the 
matinay she stopped in the lobby to look at 
his photograph. So of course he was standing 
in the lobby right beside his photograph and 
when he saw Dorothy admiring it, he realized 
they had something in common and he stepped 
up and gave himself an intraduction. So 
then he invited Dorothy to have a coco cola 
and they sat in the back of a drug store and 
told each other their lives. 


O WHEN he heard that Dorothy was in 
the perfession to, on account of being 
mised in a carnival company with quite an 
acrobatic father, he made Dorothy a propasi- 
tion. So it seems that they had an actress in 
their vaudeville act who played the part of 
Camille’s girl friend who was called O’Lamp. 
And this actress had quite an unsatisfied dis- 
position on account of having a heart that 
Was not in her work. Because this actresses 
mind was not so much on acting as it was on 
meeting some gentleman and becoming a wife 
and mother. And she did nothing but com- 
plane that the kind of gentlemen who meet 
actresses always seem to do it for pleasure 
and they do not take them so seriously. And 
she did nothing but threaten to leave their 
vaudevile act and take up a colledge coarse 
in the barber colledge at San Francisco and 
ea female barber. Because this actress 
seemed to think that a female barber always 
quite a lot more personal contract with 
gentlemen she met in a business way than 
@ actress seems to have. So Gilbert Ells- 
Worth said they would take this actress at 
word the first time she started in to 
complane again and that would be the next 
time he saw her. So he would leave her go 
and give Dorothy the opertunity to inter- 
Perate her role. 

So then he started to tell Dorothy about the 
famous future he was going to have and what 
‘great opertunity it would be for a girl like 

t to be there when it happened. And he 
Sid he would not always be suporting his 

Vorced wife in Camille. Because Gilbert 

worth said that working against the 










opasition of a girl in a bed was something 
that no actor could overcome, even when the 
audience knew that the girl in the bed was 
suposed to be dying and nothing was going 
to come of it. But Gilbert Ellsworth said 
they would have to stay with his divorced 
wife’s act until he got another act written. 


ELL Dorothy says that she had been 

looking for a good opertunity to make a 
mistake so she decided to run away with the 
vaudeville act, just in order to be in a vicinity 
where she could spend a lot of time doing 
nothing but gaze at Gilbert Ellsworth. 

So then Gilbert Ellsworth took Dorothy to 
his wife’s hotel to meet his divorced wife and 
tell her that he had found an opertunity at 
last to get rid of the O’Lamp who was making 
their lives miserable. So Dorothy decided 
that meeting the divorced wife of her ideal, 
was a good place to show all of her hautiness. 
So she was quite reserved, but Mrs. Ellsworth 
seemed to be just the reverse and called her 
dearie right from the start. But Mrs. Ells- 
worth was quite busy playing a game of 
solatare and she did not seem to pay so much 
attention to her divorced husbands idea and 
Dorothy says that she found out later that 
he had the same idea in nearly every town 
they had played at for a year, only most of 
the girls he had the idea about, seemed to 
have quite well developed brothers or fathers 
who were against a career. But finally Mrs. 
Ellsworth asked Dorothy the condition of her 
family life and Dorothy told her that she was 
raised in the perfession, herself but that she 
had been adopted by a Deputy Sherif who 
prosecuted her. And Dorothy told her that 
the gentleman who adopted her could only 
be held down to paternal ideas with the aid of 
a revolver. So Dorothy explaned that she 
was almost worn out with being the kind of a 
girl that can look out for herself. So by this 
time Mrs. Ellsworth had tears in her eyes 
because it seems that Dorothy was very very 
diferent from most of the girls her husband 
met socially—because they practicaly all 
were the kind of girls who do not know how 
to look out for themselves.- And finely Mrs. 
Ellsworth was so very very touched that she 
went to her trunk and took out a book of 
Shakespeare and told Dorothy to read it out 
loud so she could see if she had the right inter- 
peration of the role and would be good on the 
stage. So Dorothy seemed to have the right 
interperation of the role of Juliet. so Mrs. 
Ellsworth sent for the actress who played 
O’Lamp and they had it all out. And the 
greatest dificulty they had was to satisfy 
O’Lamp about all of her back salary. So Gil- 
bert Ellsworth had to hold quite an argue- 
ment with her and Dorothy is the kind of a 
girl who could listen to a gentleman in a 
financial arguement and still keep her in- 
terest in him. 


Bit finely Mrs. Ellsworth came to the 
rescue and offered to give O’Lamp her 
diamond dinner ring that was the pride of her 
life and Dorothy says that it was not only 
very large, but it had 116 diamonds in it by 
actual count. - So O’Lamp finely decided it 
would dress up her hand in the barber per- 
fession, so she accepted at last. 

So they made quite a lot of preparations 
for Dorothy to run away from her adopted 
home but after she ran away Dorothy realized 
that the Deputy Sherif didn’t even show any 
curiosity and I think it was because her 
undomestic behavior had practicaly worn him 
out. And I suppose the Deputy Sherif always 
expected Dorothy to come to some bad end 
anyway because of the vialent way she used to 
treat him when he tried to become familiar. 

But after Dorothy became a vaudeville 
actress she began to notice that it was not so 
substantial. Because it seemed that hardly 
any manager of a vaudeville theatre wants 
to open his vaudeville show with a consump- 
tive coughing act. Because, after all, it de- 
pressed the audience quite a lot and all the 
comedians who came out afterwards really 
had to work like a dog. And Dorothy says 
they had to put them first on the bill because 
if they put them later the audience would 
walk out. Because the only reason they would 
not walk out on them was, because people 
can not walk in and out at the same time. 

So they could hardly get any bookings 
for their act and sometimes they would even 
become hungry. But Dorothy says that 
being hungry hardly meant anything to a 
gentleman with all the strength of character 
of Gilbert Ellsworth and some times when 
they were all on the verge of being starved, 
he would take their last dollar to buy himself 
a new pair of yellow shammy gloves. And he 
kept right on being Dorothy’s ideal, even 
when he finely got to telling her that he was 
really wasting his time on a girl like her, when 
wealthy women with ropes of pearls kept 
noticing him wherever he went. 

So things reached a very very bad point, 
and one time they really did not have any 
work for weeks. But Gilbert Ellsworth finely 

(Cont:nued on page 98) 
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** Powder again 
I’ll get a divorce,” 
—he threatened 


Perhaps he was a bit too emphatic. Hus- 
bands often are. But—she Wwou/d powder any 
time, any place, regardless. And how he hated 
it! Most husbands do. 

It’s allso unnecessary. Y ou can leave powder 
and puff at home, if you use Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream as a powder base. 

Just pat it on first. Then powder. The 
powder will cling—for hours. And your face 
will retain its velvety, well-groomed look. 

Hinds Cream is also a sure protection for 
theskin when used daily. It keeps it youthfully 
smooth and fresh. Try it and see. 

Suppose we send you a generous sample bot- 
tle. A note to the address below will bring it. 


Made and distributed by A. S. HINDS CO., Dept. 46, Bloomfield, N.J. 
A Division of 
LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited, 9 Davies Avenue, Toronto, Canada 
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MARIE EARLES 
new SALON 


FEFTH AVER UE 
at FIFTY SECOND STREET 


IN THE most fashionable and most convenient shopping 
section of all New York— 

Marie Earle, specialist in faces; maker of exquisite 
preparations for the skin; well known to smart women 
the world over, invites you to visit her new salon. . . . If 
you are to be in town ever so briefly this summer, make 
an appointment for a Marie Earle treatment at the most 
original, most distinguished new salon on the Avenue. See 
your own face before a treatment, after shopping! After 
a treatment, before tea! You will be convinced that if 
Marie Earle takes a hand in your fortune, you will face 
the future beautifully. . . . Especially in the summer, 
you are wise to give your complexion the most faithful 
care. Marie Earle’s Email 77 absolutely prevents sunburn. 
Her Essential Cream is both cleansing and nourishing. 
Established in Paris in 1910, and now at 659 Fifth Avenue. 
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managed to borrow some money from a gentle- 
man who had been drinking quite heavily, and 
then he spent the last cent giving a booking 
agent a pleasant evening at a road house. 
And he finely got the booking agent in a condi- 
tion where he gave them a booking in a 
vaudeville theatre in Santa Barbera. 


UT when they arrived at Santa Barbera 

they had really not had anything to eat 
for 24 hours. And Dorothy says they did not 
dare to ask the manager of the theatre for an 
advance on their salary because of the kind 
of a look he gave them when he looked them 
over. So then Dorothy had an idea but her 
idea as usual was not the kind that gets a 
girl somewheres but it was just the same 
kind of an idea that gets Dorothy nowheres 
even today. And her idea was, that there is a 
rule in all the theatres that the things they call 
‘perishable props’ are furnished free by the 
theatre itself and ‘perishable props’ means 
letters and flowers and telegrams, and es- 
pecially all of the food that is eaten by ac- 
tors on a stage. So Dorothy’s idea was that 
they put in an order to the property man 
for a few ham sandwitches and intraduce a 
little eating into the death scene of Camille. 
And it was just like Dorothy to forget all 
about Art at a time like that and think of 
nothing but her stumick. And the result of it 
all was that the criticism in the newspaper 
the next day was even more unflattering than 
usual and you could not blame any critic for 
criticizing any Camille whose mind was more 
on eating a ham sandwitch than it was on 
Armand. But even if the critics did not seem 
to like their act so much, the audience really 
seemed to enjoy it more than they ever did 
and Dorothy says after all, it was more cheer- 
ful for Camille to die of a cute indigestion 
than it was to have her caugh herself away 
in consumption. So the manager of the 
theatre told them to do it that way every 
night and he gave orders to the property 
man to fill Camilles boudoir full of hamberger 
sandwitches and frankferters and he even 
put them in quite a promanent place in the 


w. 

So at first Mr. and Mrs. Ellsworth were 
quite upset at audiences that wanted to laugh 
at a time like that. I mean Dorothy says 
that audiences used to laugh at them a little 
but the kind of laughing that went on at 
Santa Barbera was really to hearty to be 
overlooked. So their vaudeville act became 
quite famous at Santa Barbera and then 
something happened that was really the 
greatest opertunity of Dorothy’s life, even 
when Dorothy did her best not to accept 
it. 


ECAUSE it seems that Santa Barbera is 

practicaly full of delightful hotels full of 
millionaires. And at one of these delightful 
hotels there was a polo team from New York 
and the Captain of this polo team was nobody 
but Charlie Gwynn who is from the wealthy 
Gwynn family of New York. And as Fate 
would have it, it was one of the times when 
Charlie was not in the state of being dis- 
inherited by his family and he had all of the 
money a gentleman can spend. So it seems 
that this polo team heard about the vaudeville 
act of Camille and one evening they all came 
to look at it. So they all enjoyed it and laugh- 
ed very, very much except Charlie but Charlie 
was in quite a sentamental mood and he fell 
madly in love with Dorothy. So he went back 
of the stage and payed the stage door man to 
give him an intraduction. So Charlie told 
Dorothy that watching her made him think 
that she ought to be in the Ziegfield Follies. 
And he told Dorothy that he had a friend 
in New York who was a friend of Mr. Zieg- 
fields and he would be delighted to give her an 
intraduction. So then he finished it all off by 
asking Dorothy to have a bottle of cham- 
pagne. 

But Dorothy told him that she had quite a 
bad headake because when it comes to a social 
engagement after the show Dorothy had 
always rather go and eat beef steak and onions 
with an actor and enjoy herself, than drink 
champagne with a millionaire. But Charlie is 
really a very very sweet boy and he is the 
kind of a boy who is used to having engage- 
ments broken by girls who prefer other gentle- 
men, so he did not mind so much and the 
next morning he sent Dorothy a letter of 
intraduction to a gentleman in New York 
with a check in it to pay for her railroad ticket. 
But Dorothy paid no attention to the letter 
or the check because Dorothy was so ignorant 
that she had never seen a check and she 
thought that money had to be in dollars and 
cents. I mean I am just the reverse because 
I always seemed to know those things by 
instinct. But as Fate would have it, Dorothy 
put the letter and check away in her bag and 
paid no more attention to it. 

But by this time Dorothy’s mind began to 
get upset, because when Gilbert Ellsworth 
realized that the audiences were laughing at 
him, he thought it all over and Dorothy says 
the excuse he picked out for himself was, that 


almost any actor could make an audience 

at Camille, but he was the first actor in the 
histry of the world to make an audience laugh 
at it. So he began to yearn for some new 
person to tell about his great discovery of 
what a great comedian he was and he had 
picked out the local daughter of a native 
Santa Barbera lawyer. And that left Doro’ 
with nobody to associate with but his divorced 
wife. 

But they had something in common after 
all, because as soon as salary day arived they 
were going to buy themselves new pairs of 
shoes. So they started to spend their time 
window shopping to see if they could find the 
kind of shoes that had red heels on therm. {% 
finely they found them at last and they could 
hardly wait until Saturday to get their salary 
and buy them. 


UT when Saturday came something hap. 
pened that started to give Dorothy he 

first awakening about Gilbert Ellsworth, 
Because when she and Mrs. Ellsworth went to 
Gilbert Ellsworth for their share of the salary, 
he told them that something very very serioys 
had happened and that it had taken all of the 
salary to arrange everything. So then 
asked him what it was. So Gilbert Ellsw 
told them that he had just heard that ther 
was an actor in a vaudeville act in Teng 
who had been stealing all of his originality, 
And so for the good of their vaudeville ag 
he had to send their whole weeks salary tog 
magazine calied Variety for a large size ad. 
vertisement. And then he showed them, 
copy of the advertisement he had though 
up and written. 

And it said, 


WARNING 
I have been reliably informed that a (so 
called) vaudeville actor now playing 
Texas is copying in detale all of my 
original business including my entrance, 
exit and bow. If the actor (I will not say 
theef) does not cease imediately I, Gilbert 
Ellsworth, will persecute him to the full 
extent of the law. 
(Signed) GILBERT ELLSwortu. 


So when Dorothy and Mrs. Ellsworth say 
their new shoes go up in smoke they looked 
at each other and looked at each other a 
then they looked at Gilbert Ellsworth ani 
Dorothy began to notice that his glamme 
seemed to be beginning to disappear 

So they arrived at the next town whid 
seemed to be called San Diego. So by ths 
time they were supposed to be quite an amuse. 
ing comedy, because of the new way thy 
played their vaudeville act, so they were pit 
right in the middle of the show again. Butit 
seems that when Gilbert Ellsworth decide 
he was really a great comedian, he startedia 
to think up new comedy ideas of his own aml 
he could not keep from laughing at himsed 
and making cute remarks to the audiene 
But Dorothy says the more he did it the mor 
the audience’s mind seemed to wander. & 
they finely had to change their vaudeville at 
back to a trajedy to get any attention at al 
and Dorothy says she woke up to the fat 
that she had spent 4 whole months of her life 
learning the defanition of ‘ham.’ 

So Dorothy and Mrs. Ellsworth seemed t 
be getting so much in common that they spent 
practicaly all their time together and let 
Gilbert Ellsworth to the society of native 
San Diego girls he met in front of his photo 
graph frame. 

So finely one day Dorothy told Mrs. Els 
worth about the letter she got from Charlie 
Gwynn—and she finely showed it to her. % 
it turned out that Mrs. Ellsworth had meta 
wealthy lumber gentleman once and she knew 
what a check was, and when she saw Charli 
Gwynn’s check she really became quite excitel 
because it was $500. So when Dorothy 
what it was she could hardly believe her eas 
So it really seems as if Fate always looks ot 
for girls like Dorothy after all, 
Dorothy says that at the time she first 
that check, Gilbert Ellsworth was still 
ideal and he was yearning for a second haa 
Buick. And Dorothy is the kind of a g# 
that makes gentlemen presents. But I realy 
try not to blame Dorothy when she doe? 
thing like that because I have a very 
mind and always look at things with py 
chology. And when a girl und 
psychology, she understands that there # 
people in the world who can not help it if thet 
instinks are not natural. And if a girl 
pleasure ‘out ‘of giving gentlemen preseil 
nobody really ought to blame her becai® 
it is not really her fault after all. 

So as soon as Dorothy realized she was? 
girl worth $500 she began to get ideas and be 
main idea was that she and Mrs. 
would run away from Gilbert Ellsworth até 
go to New York. Because Dorothy says 
the worst thing she could think up to do# 
Gilbert Ellsworth was to leave him to live@ 
his charm 





; (Concluded on page 100) 
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ARE NATURALLY 





American women possess inhigh  £& 

degree two precious characteris- if } 
tics—a fine sense of discrimina- A 
tion and sound sensible thrift. I 


The appreciation of womankind for 
the smart, continental beauty, the wonderful 
ease of riding and driving, the thorough depend- 


the fad of the Chrysler “70”, has naturally made it the 
preferred car wherever society meets. 





vt Women 
ENTHUSIASTIC 
OVER THESE UNUSUAL 

QUALITIES 


ability, the safety and the proved endurance. 







And how instantly its pre-eminence has 

grown, now that the new lower prices 

give savings of *50 to $200 with absolutely 

no change in the performance, quality, 
comfort, style, equipment, design, materials 
or workmanship, which have won such wide- 
spread preference and admiration. 


Chrysler “70”, at these new lower prices, 
brings to woman her ideal personal car at new 
thrift values which make it more than ever 


the outstanding six-cylinder car of quality. 


Just think of possessing Chrysler verve and 
dash, Chrysler richness of luxury and perform: 
ance, Chrysler distinctiveness and long life at 
these new lower prices. 


No wonder thousands upon thousands of 
women, as well as shrewd appreciative men, 
have banished their final hesitancy in placing 
orders for the famous Chrysler “70” at these 
new lower prices. 


Priced trom $1395 to $1895 f. 0. b. “Detroit. Eight body styles 
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Chrysler ‘'70’’ Crown Sedan, $1895 f. 0. b. “Detroit 
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New Machine 
SCRAPES and 
REFINISHES 


Floors 


With it you, yourself, can put 
your floors in perfect condition 
and keep them so—costs but a 
fraction of one refinishing job. 





ONE machine—yet it 


scrapes, sandpapers, waxes, 


UNDERNEATH the old, unsightly var- pojjshes and scrubs. 


nish you may have beautiful floors. The 
Ponsell Floor Machine removes the pres- 
ent surface. It scrapes off the ground-in 
dirt, the dingy varnish or shellac. 





Good for ALL Floors 
c Not only wood floors, but 
It brings linoleum floors are put in 


back the hidden loveliness of the wood perfect shape by the Ponsell 


itself. Your floor looks “new-laid.” 


machine, It will scrub them 
without the least splashing 


The machine sandpapers the floor, to spotless cleanliness, then 


takes every bit of roughness from it, leaves 
it with a silky smoothness. Skilled car- 
penters, working many hours, could not anything you 


improve upon its surface. 


Next, the machine rubs wax into the 
floor. Here again it puts hand-work to 
shame. It rubs rapidly, with great power 
behind each turn of the brush. Under 
this friction the wax warms, spreads 
evenly. You use but half the quantity 
hand-work requires. 


Then, with the same speed and vigor 
the machine polishes. Quickly it brings 
the floor to a fine, lustrous, non-slippery 
finish. You never dreamed your floors 
could glisten so, never imagined that old 
wood could look so new, could gleam so 


brightly. 
Refinish Floors YOURSELF 


It costs money to have someone re- 
finish floors for you by ordinary methods. 
Several hundred dollars, anyway. Yet, 
for a fraction of this cost you can do the 
work yourself and, when it is done, own 
a machine that will keep your floors 
permanently polished—that will go on 
saving labor as long as you live. 


For the refinishing only needs to be 
done ONCE! A few minutes waxing and 
polishing once in a while, an operation 
absurdly easy, keeps your floors a/ways 
looking as though they had been re- 
finished the day before. 


No special skill is necessary—no un- 
usual strength. A child can operate the 
machine. And think what it means to 
avoid having workmen in the house—to 
avoid the mess—the danger of damage 
to your furnishings. Think what it means 
to be able to proceed leisurely, room by 
room, instead of having the whole house 
upset while you wait uncertainly for 
workmen to finish up. 


lish them until your face 
is mirrored. It gives lin- 
oleum a luster surpassing 
have ever 
known before—a surface so 
immaculately smooth that 
dust and dirt have a hard time sticking 
to it. Tile, marble, mosaic, or rubber— 
cork, terrazo or cement—no matter what 
the floor, this little machine wins en- 
thusiastic praise for its results. 

In thousands df homes, in all parts of 
the country, this machine has been 
quickly welcomed. “Greatest labor-sav- 
ing device we have,” says one woman, 
“Old neglected floors now in good con- 
dition,” writes another. And still another 
declares “I have lost my dread of wax- 
ing days.” 

Branches in 24 Cities 

We have established branches in 
many cities for the convenience of our 
customers. We are ready and anxious to 
give you a FREE demonstration in your 
own home, or, if you are too far from our 
nearest branch, a ten-day FREE trial. 
But first, write to us for a description of 
what the machine does and how it does 
it. It is a most interesting story—a story 
that every home-owner should read. 
Writing for this booklet is the first step 
toward a vast improvement in your 
floors, toward greater charm for your 
entire home. 

There is now no need to be satisfied 
with dingy, unsightly floors—within a 
day you can transform them. There is 
now no need for the back-breaking labor 
of bending and stooping, the wear and 
tear on your hands of water, soap, clean- 
ing fluids, scrubbing brushes and wet 
rags—no need for wearing yourself out 
in rubbing, polishing, mopping and dry- 
ing floors. 

Mail us the coupon now while it is so 
handy and let us show you the way to 
avoid this labor and gain floors that your 
friends will envy and admire. 


PONSELL FLOOR MACHINE CO. 


Dept. 138, 220-230 West 19th St., New York City 


Please mail me complete information and prices regarding your Electric 
Floor Machine. This does not obligate me in any way whatever. 
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So then Mrs. Ellsworth began to get soft 
hearted. Because it turned out that, after all, 
she and Gilbert Ellsworth had a tie that 
bound. So then she told Dorothy that this 
tie that bound, was a vacant lot that they 
had bought once at a town called Eureka 
and it was such a failure as a vacant lot that 
they could never sell it to get their money 
back and divide the money between each 
other. So it was still a tie that bound. And it 
seems that while they were married they used 
to get quite sentamental talking about grow- 
ing old on their own lot. And Mrs. Ellsworth 
said that she was really so soft hearted that 
sometime she would probably marry him all 
over again. Because, after all, she was the 
only one who could endure him for more than 
a month at a time, because she was the only 
one he had ever picked out whose instinks were 
maternal. 

But Mrs. Ellsworth told Dorothy that she 
had ought to take the money and buy herself 
a ticket to New York and meet the wealthy 
broker friend of Charlie Gywnn and try to 
go in the Follies. And Mrs. Ellsworth said 
she would write to the actress in San Francisco 
who used to play O’Lamp and tell her she had 
ought to come back. Because Mrs. Ellsworth 
said that after all, her heart was not really in 
her colledge coarse, but she was just like 90 
percent of colledge girls who only do it to 
meet new people and get somewheres. And 
when a girl goes to a colledge with that kind 
of ideas, Mrs. Ellsworth did not really think 
it was even honest. 

So everything turned out for the best, 
because by the time the other actress got Mrs. 
Ellsworths letter, she had finished the first 
coarse which consists of shaving all the lather 
off a bottle and had gone onto the next coarse 
which consists of shaving the kind of gentle- 
men who come to a barbers colledge to get a 
shave for nothing. So she had almost lost 
her taste for the whole masculine sex and as 
far as becoming a wife and mother was con- 
cerned, she was really more than ready to 
come back to an artistic career. 

So when Gilbert Ellsworth heard that 
Dorothy was a girl worth $500 he felt very 
very harsh at her for not letting him read the 


letters she got from other gentlemen. And 
he was really so depressed that Dorothy could 
not stand it, so she finely bought him a gold 
headed cane and told him to cheer up and try 
to forget the second hand Buick. 

So while they were waiting for the old 
O’Lamp to come back, Dorothy and Mrs. 
Ellsworth had got the check cashed and they 
were having a delightful time picking out 
new clothes in San Diego, for Dorothy to 
_ a sensation in when she arrived at New 

ork. 3 

But Dorothy has never seemed to know 
how to dress. Because at a time when most 
girls minds ought to be running toward pink 
and blue, Dorothy’s mind always ran more 
toward red. And I always think that req 
may make a gentleman look, but nothing holds 
any gentleman’s interest like pink and blue, 
I mean all the really famous girls I know that 
attract gentlemen do not look like a vampire 
but they really look more like they are on 
their way home from high school. Only they 
really do not have to go to high school to 
look that way. 

So when Dorothy was getting ready to 
come to New York she bought herself a red 
dress and a black patent leather hat and a 
coat that was almost entirely covered with 
black and white beads. And it all gave her 
such a vialent appearance that any gentleman 
would know at a glance that she was the kind 
of a girl that does not need any help. So all 
the way to New York on the train not a single 
gentleman offered to give Dorothy a helping 
hand. And instead of trying to make new 
gentlemen acquaintances that would broadeg 
her out, Dorothy did nothing but hold 
conversations with the porter who seemed to 
be an amateur comedian and told her amuse. 
ing experiences in a colored dialect, because 
Dorothy never overlooks any chance to waste 
her time laughing at something. So 
laughed at a colored porter practicaly all the 
way to New York and enjoyed herself, with- 
out ever thinking that she was arriving ina 
large size city full of cuter girls than she was, 
who wanted to go into the Follies, with noth. 
ing substantial but a letter to a broker and 
practically the wrong ideas about everything, 


(More of the history of Dorothy next month) 


THE CREATIVE IMPULSE 
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there too. They would all be there, and she 
would have to tell them that she had miserably 
failed. At that moment she had no warm 
feelings of friendship toward her little group 
of devoted admirers. Wondering what the 
time was, she looked up at the man sitting 
opposite to her to see whether he was the kind 
of person she could modestly ask, and sud- 
denly started; for sitting there was a middle- 
aged gentleman of the most respectable 
appearance, with side-whiskers, a benign ex- 
pression, and a gold watch-chain. It was 
the very man whom Albert had described 
lying dead in Hyde Park, and she could not 
but jump to the conclusion that he was a 
family solicitor. The coincidence was extra- 
ordinary, and really it looked as though the 
hand of fate were beckoning to her. He wore a 
silk hat, a black coat, and pepper-and-salt 
trousers, he was somewhat corpulent, of a 
powerful build, and by his side was a despatch- 
case. When the tram was half-way down the 
Vauxhall Bridge Road he asked the conductor 
to stop and she saw him go down a small, mean 
street. Why? Ah, why? 

When it reached Victoria, so deeply im- 
mersed in thought was she, until the conduc- 
tor somewhat roughly told her where she was, 
she did not move. Edgar Allan Poe had 
written detective stories. She took a bus. 
She sat inside in the corner, buried in reflec- 
tion; but when it arrived at Hyde Park Corner 
she suddenly made up her mind to get out. 
She couldn’t sit still any longer. She felt 
that she must walk. She entered the gates, 
walking slowly, and looked about her with 
an air that was at once intent and abstracted. 
Yes, there was Edgar Allan Poe; no one could 
deny that; and as she passed the Achilles 
statue she stopped for a minute and looked 
at it with attention. 

At length she reached her flat, and opening 
the door she saw several hats in the hall. 
They were all there. She went into the 
drawing-room. 

“Here she is at last!” cried Miss Waterford. 

Mrs. Albert Forrester advanced, smiling 
with animation, and shook the proffered 
hands. Mr. Simmons and Clifford Boyleston 
were there, Harry Oakland and Oscar Charles. 

“Oh, you poor things; have you had no 


BL 


tea?” she cried, brightly. “I haven’t a 
idea what the time is, but I know I’m fear 
fully late.” 

“Well?” they said. “Well?” 

“‘ My dear, I’ve got something quite wonder- 
ful to tell you. I’ve had an inspiration. Why 
should the devil have all the best tunes?” 

“What do you mean?” 

She paused in order to give full effect to 
the surprise she was going to spring on them. 
Then she flung at them without preamble: 

“I’m going to write a detective story.” 

They stared at her with open mouths. She 
held up her hand to prevent them from inter- 
rupting her, but, indeed, no one had the 
smallest intention of saying a word. 

“T am going to raise the detective story 
to the dignity of Art. It came to me suddenly 
in Hyde Park. It’s a murder story and I shall 
give the solution on the very last page. I 
shall write in an impeccable English, and 
since it’s struck me lately that perhaps I 
have exhausted the possibilities of the semi- 
colon I am going to take up the colon. No 
one yet has explored its potentialities. Humor 
and mystery are what I aim at. I shall callit 
“The Achilles Statue.” 

“What a title!”’ cried Mr. Simmons, re 
covering himself first. ‘I can sell the serial 
rights on the title and your name alone.” 

“But what about Albert?” asked Clifford 
Boyleston. 

“Albert?” echoed Mrs. Forrester. “Ak 
bert?” 

She looked at him as though she could not 
think what he was talking about. Then she 
gave a little cry as though she had suddenly 
remembered. 

“Albert! I knew I’d gone out on some & 
rand and it absolutely slipped my memory. 
I was walking through Hyde Park and I had 
this inspiration’ What a fool you'll all think 
me! ” 


“Then you haven’t seen Albert?” 

“My dear, I ‘forgot. all about him.” Sh 
gave a little laugh. “Let Albert keep his 
cook. can’t bother about Albert now 
Albert belongs to the semicolon period. I am@ 
going to write a detective story.” : 

“My dear, you’re too, too wonderful,” said 
Harry Oakland. 
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Cosmo 


(Continued from page 71) 


Much more than in the chapel, sweet and 
full of echoes as it is, I feel in this tree-made 
cathedral the sudden elevation of spirit and 
the aspiration to do my job. 

And there is another, oh, many others, but 
especially the walled-in garden made by Lady 
Jane. Every English flower that ever bloomed 
is there, bee-hunted, throwing out scents 
that make one catch one’s breath. I love the 
untidy neatness of it, the prim box borders, 
the narrow weeded paths, the delicate pastel 
colors startled here and there by blood-red 
poppies and scarlet lychnis. The willows 
wept to keep her company in her broken 
heart, but the dignity of her roses and the 
gaiety of her perennials, like the children’s 
laughter in the village, must have been good 
for her. It was her lover’s blood that makes 
the black stain on the dining-room floor. 
Cromwell’s men were swarming here in those 
days, Cynthia says, and Sir Edward Howard, 
disguised as one, had risked his life for a few 
words with Lady Jane. They might have 
let him fight for it instead of murdering him 
in his chair. They may have been fighting 
for a good cause but they weren’t gentlemen. 
They say that the scream that came from the 
gallery that night made all the swallows fly. 

I told you that I have been adopted by 
Muggleford, the cranky old man who rules 
the gardeners with a rod of iron and terrorizes 
you. He actually calls me “my dear” now, 
lets me pick any flower I like, talks to me by 
the hour about rain and soil, shows me how 
to remove green fly from honeysuckle and 
ramblers, and takes me to the birds’ nests in 
the yews from which the poor mothers dart 
away leaving half-a-dozen open beaks behind. 
It’s incredible to think that he’s never been to 
London, though it’s only two hours away, 
has never taken the remotest interest in any- 
thing outside his garden and the village, and 
doesn’t know how to read. No wonder he 
told you that “‘me and the missus has decided 
to remain neutral,” when you asked him to 
send his son into the Air Force. 


HE taciturn Mr. Pickering who farms your 

land—our land—and looks upon nature 
as his deadliest enemy, speaking of her as he 
would of a spiteful, flighty wife if he had one— 
and for every woman’s sake I’m thankful 
that he hasn’t—has broken down at last. 

While you have been busy with the builders, 
getting estimates for all the repairs—I want 
no alterations, Jack, and will gladly share the 
bathroom with all and sundry in the house— 
I have been out to watch the sheep and speak 
to the collie, a philosopher if ever there was 
one. And I have ventured to go and see the 
cows milked and sip the clover-scented warm 
stuff from the pail. Of course I know his men 
and like them and the whining woman—how 
thin she is and tooth-neglected—who cooks his 
meals. Well, yesterday afternoon when I was 
trying to help William set a lamb’s broken leg, 
such a black-nosed grateful thing, Mr. Picker- 
ing stumped in, looking like a Bernard Shaw 
who had been brought up on meat and beer 
and had never heard of Ireland. A Shaw 
without kinks, in fact, and a different kind of 
accent. This man’s from silly Soossex, as he 
calls it, and some of his hard words are made 
contradictorily soft. 

He said, to my amazement, “Coom and 
have a coop o’ tea, me lady,” gave me an 
impatient nudge with his elbow and led the 
way to his house. He had obviously trained 
his mind to this amazing condescension 
because the table was laid for two and groaned 
under a load of cake, bread and butter, jam, 
shrimps, and radishes that would have done 
very well for a school treat. And oh, the 
sweet peas in that bowl! His housekeeper 
bobbed when she opened the door and for a 
moment I was uncertain whether to bob in 
return or give her my hand to kiss. 


I SPENT a triumphant but difficult hour in 
that perfectly delightful farmhouse. I was 
astonished to find that every inch of the 
sitting-room walls was crammed with water- 
colors. The most delicate and poetical inter- 
pretations of our woods and hills and valley 
in all their varied moods. Good Heavens, the 
man’s an artist, I thought, and like a woman- 
hater who paints nothing but nudes only 
pretends to be a misogynist as far as the 
earth’s concerned. His work proved him to 
hold nature in the deepest love and under- 
standing. I told myself how wrong it is to 
judge people by appearances. 

Imagine my disappointment when he 
informed me bluntly that they had all been 
painted “by a young fool without a shilling 
who had paid for a year’s board and lodging 
by leaving his messes behind.” Nothing will 
persuade me, in spite of his scorn, that the 
man doesn’t like and value them and look at 
them with joy. Or that he would be anything 
but a farmer if he were given a choice. It’s 
only because he gets a living from the earth 
that he grumbles. 

To show me that this was no rare and un- 
usual occasion and that he was a man of the 
world, my hairy host jerked a quick series of 
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statements at me, every one of which was 
unrelated to the other. I couldn’t play ball 
with him because his never bounced. All I 
could do was to say, Yes? Is that so? Really! 
No! How curious, and So I’ve heard it said. 
It seemed to me that having said to himself, 
“T’ve got to get this blasted thing over,” he 
had crammed the whole of the morning paper 
because he didn’t know what to say. 


HEN he came to the end of his tether, 
like a tune at the end of a roll, I began 
with a personal question, which I discovered 
in my teens is the way to make men talk. We 
sat over tea for the whole of my visit and 
because I made him tell me all about himself 
and let him smoke a gurgling pipe that nearly 
made me ill, we became close friends before I 
left. In fact, to show me how much he liked 
me he gave a few grudging words of praise to 
an American harvester and saw me to the 
gate in the wall. 

I’m awfully glad about this. It makes life 
so much easier to be liked. He’s a loyal and 
excellent man, a born farmer, and really a 
very shrewd thinker in a brusque Carlylish 
way. The fifty-five feeling will swamp him 
next year and when it does I’m ready to bet 
that he’ll go to London for two weeks’ holj- 
day—the first he’ll ever have had—and bring 
back a wife who’s thirty years younger, and 
will probably drive him to drink. 

Going back to my point that most men 
think they would like to be something that 
they are not, I knew of a brilliant pianist in 
New York who threw up his profession in 
horror to make money in business and died 
within five years from want of sleep because 
he played the piano all night. 

We must help that young artist, Jack. And 
as for that poor young Cambridge man who 
lives in a tent in Smith’s meadow and is dying 
of tuberculosis and writes Greek verses be- 
tween his fits of coughing—it’s been wringing 
my heart to hear him—I’ve sent to London for 
one of those large revolving air-rooms, and 
asked Mr. Pickering’s permission to have it 
set up on the edge of the woods. He’s a 
charming whimsical boy, so gentle and hopeful. 
He has a very ugly but grateful kitten jn his 
tent and a blackbird with a broken leg. He 
has put it in a most efficient splint. When I 
go in the bird hops under the bed, but at all 
other times he stands on the table and watches 
the pen of his host with an exacting eye, he 
says. It makes him feel like a rather lazy 
author whose wife wants to buy new curtains 
for the sitting-room. 

We’ve had many talks this week. He 
firmly believes that he’s going to get well and 
is making plans to go back to his school to 
teach. But when I asked Dr. Lawrence about 
him he shot his fingers out in pity and told me 
that he was doomed. How dreadful! Well, 
at least he shall be comfortable for the rest 
of the summer, poor boy, before he flies to 
the South. He has very little money and no 
people, so we must adopt him, Jack. His 
verses will be all the sweeter with some one 
to write them to. 


ND Jack, we must, we simply must, send 
Mamma and the girls away somewhere 
so that I can start to work on the Dower 
House. It’s in a deplorable state, mildewed 
and stale, with the paper peeling off in the 
bedrooms, and taps that won’t work, cup- 
boards that have warped—I’ve made a list 
of dozens of things. It’s all very well for your 
mother to play the Spartan and “carry her 
cross.” And the girls only sleep in the place 
and live in the beautiful garden. But the 
shell of the house is charming and given an 
army of carpenters and plasterers and painters 
and plumbers, if they can be persuaded to 
work, I’ll guarantee to make it the only other 
house in the place. What’s the use of money 
if you can’t do a thing like this? 

When I was with Mamma there yesterday 
afternoon—nothing on earth could squeeze 
out a single grumble—she made me think of 
Mary Queen of Scots endeavoring to be regal 
in a dilapidated inn. I know you wouldn't 
mind living there yourself and have a rooted 
objection to interfere with Mamma—it’s all 
in the order of things, you consider, that she 
should give way to me—but I sha’n’t be happy 
until the house is made fit. I sha’n’t. I tell 
you I sha’n’t. She wouldn’t be there but for 
me. 

Why be so chary and self-conscious about 
spending our money? Father’s given it to us 
to spend. What else is there to do with the 
stuff? I wish I could say this to you. But 
it’s the mere mention of money, more than 
the mention of any other subject, that sends 
you to the back of your shell. 

Very well, then I shall work it through 
Dr. Lawrence. I shall wheedle him into telling 
Mamma that if she doesn’t get sea air until 
September he won’t answer for her life. That 
will make her ask herself what the girls wo 
do without her and pierce the one weak spot 
in her medieval armor. Then you can slip 
three or four thousand pounds into her 
(Continued on page 104) 
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They do it at one of three places! 
By correcting them, Dorothy 
Gray became one of the world’s 
most famous beauty specialists 
with the greatest names in the 
international social register 
among her clientele. 


The Remarkable New Treat- 
ments Used to Correct Them 


Do you ever wonder whether you 
are “fading”. . . just a bit? 


Y creating a new method of 

scientific muscle strengthening, 
Dorothy Gray rose from obscurity 
to beauty counsel of women of 
society and stage. 


The treatments and preparations 
described here are precisely the same 
as those used in what, no doubt, is 
the world’s most exclusive facial 
treatment studio. 


They are totally and uniquely 
different from any other treatments 
known. In proof of their effective- 
ness, experts point out that while 
over 90% of the ultra-wealthy 
women of America look years 
younger than they are, the average 
woman past 25, in ordinary walks 
of life, looks from 5 to 10 years older 
than she is. 


Age shows first at one or more of 
three places: a double chin, harsh 
lines around eyes and mouth, flabby 
muscles and crépy throat. 


The battle against age of the 
ordinary woman has been a losing 
one. Lack of scientific youth pro- 
tection—not the toll of household 
cares and motherhood—is the reason. 


Now in a short while, with the 
correct treatments and prepara- 
tions at your disposal, you can 
work an almost unbelievable trans- 
formation in yourself. A fact you 
can easily prove to your own satis- 


















































DOROTHY GRAY 


Coming to New York ten years ago, the daughter of a 
noted doctor and scientist, Dorothy Gray by the appli- 
cation of a new method of scientific strengthening of 
the facial muscles, resulting in the keeping and bring- 
ing back of youth, soon became one of the most famous 
beauty specialists in the world, numbering among her 
clientele scores of the greatest names in 
the international social register. 

















Your Personal Beauty 
Problems Answered 
Free by Dorothy Gray 


Dorothy Gray's treatments 
and preparations. . . the most 
famous of ways to facial youth 
... are now available for home 
use for women unable to visit 
Miss Gray's Fifth Avenue 
Salon. 


Just write about your beauty 
problems as fully as you wish. 

Miss Gray will answer you 
personally —also directing you 
where to obtain her prepara- 
tions. If there is no nearby 
store offering Miss Gray's ser- 
vices, you may buy direct by 
mail. 
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faction in your own home. 


The Dorothy Gray preparations 
and unique methods of application 
strengthen certain facial muscles 
which when weakened result in 
flabbiness, in lines and wrinkles. 


By means of her method, thin 
and withered skins are made plump 
—sallow skins are made white—the 
actual color of youth is restored— 
lines and crow’s-feet around the 
eyes are corrected —fat chins are re- 
duced . . . absolutely—drooping 
“‘chin line’’ is overcome. 


Dorothy Gray offers home treat- 
ments for each condition. They 
are obtainable at your favorite 
toilet goods counter or direct from 
her New York Studio. 


In thousands upon thousands of 
cases the Dorothy Gray treatments 
have banished the signs of prema- 
ture age, results being almost 
beyond belief. Today looking one’s 
age is a folly; looking older than 
one’s years, a crime against oneself. 


Dorothy Gray preparations are 
now on sale at the toilet goods 
counters of the better department 
stores and at quality drug stores, 
under very definite and easily fol- 
lowed instructions. 


Note Miss Gray’s offer to cor- 
respond with you regarding your 
beauty problems. Do not hesitate 
to write to her. She will give you 
her personal advice. 


Exact and detailed instructions 
for individual treatment will be 
sent you without charge. 


Each skin requires a certain treat- 
ment. Once your condition is under- 
stood and the method of correction 
suggested by Miss Gray, you can 
follow it at home as satisfactorily 
as in Miss Gray’s own establish- 
ments in New York or at Atlantic 
City (1637 Boardwalk), The White 
House, San Francisco or Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1009 Connecticut Ave.) 


For correspondence with Miss 
Gray, address her at her New York 
Studio, 753 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 
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No more soiled towels 
removing cold cream 


No more harsh substitutes irritating to deli- 


cate skin fabric — and no more oily skins! 





This NEW way will work 
wonders in lightening your 
skin —will keep your make- 
up fresh for hours !— the 
ONLY way that removes all 
cream, all dirt from pores. 





HIS offers a test that will 

effect some unique results 
on your skin. That will correct 
oily skin and nose conditions 
amazingly. That will double 
and triple the effectiveness of 
your make-up. 





Modern beauty science has 
found a new way to remove cold 
cream ...a different way from any 
you have ever known. 

It will prove that no matter how 
long you have used cold cream, you 
have never removed it, and its ac- 
cumulation of dirt, entirely from 
your skin . . . nor removed it in 
gentle safety to your skin. 

This new way is called Kleenex 
*Kerchiefs — absorbent. Dainty and 
exquisite, you use it, then discard it. 
Just use the coupon. A 7-day supply 
will be sent you to try. 


A scientific discovery 


We are makers of absorbents. Are 
world authorities in this field. 

On the advice of a noted derma- 
tologist, we perfected this scientifi- 
cally right material for removing 
cold cream. 

It is the only product made solely 
for this purpose. It represents some 
two years of scientific 
research. There is no 
other like it. 


Banishes oily skins 


It corrects oily nose 
and skin conditions 
amazingly. For these 
come from overladen 


Kleenex ’Kerchiefs — absorbent —come in 
exquisite flat handkerchief boxes, to fit your 
dressing table drawer ... in two sizes. 
Boudoir size, sheets 6 by 7 inches . 35c 


65c 


Professional, sheets g by 10 inches . 
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pores, cold creams and oils left for 
nature to expel. That is why you 
powder now so often. 

It combats skin eruptions. For 
they’re invited by germ accumula- 


tions left in the skin, breeding 
places for bacteria. 

Old methods, towels, cloths and 
fibre substitutes, failed in absor- 
bency. And thus often rubbed in- 
fectious dirt accumulations back 
into your skin, That is why tiny 
imperfections often came. Why 
your skin looked dark at times. 


Multiplied skin benefits 


Now in Kleenex ’Kerchiefs — ab- 
sorbent—those failures are corrected. 
Soft as down and white as snow, 
it contrasts the harshness of cloth 
or fibre makeshifts with a softness 
that you'll love. 

It comes in exquisite sheets, 27 
times as absorbent as the ordinary 
towel; 24 times that of paper 
and fibre substitutes. You 
use it, then discard it. 


Just mail the 
coupon 


> ™ Clip the coupon now 
os before you forget. 
‘ Mail it today for 7- 
day supply at our 
expense, 





| 7-Day Supply —FREE| 





KLEENEX CO. H-8 
167 Quincy St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send without expense to me 
a sample packet of Kleenex ’Kerchiefs | 
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account and I can roll up my sleeves. You 
English stick to your discomforts like clams 
to an old sea wall. It’s a sort of martyr-like 
pride, and yet you like to be comfortable more 
than any people I know. I shall pull myself 
together to-night and tell you all this in the 
nest. 


ND if you’re very amenable—but only 
if you are—I shall ask you to explain the 
meaning of Evelyn Parke, who’s been dropping 
in every day. I don’t know that I’m actually 
jealous of her, but she distinctly annoys me, 
Jack. ,I agree that she’s very lovely in the 
pink afd white Watteau way. I admire her 
eraceful poses, her almost too perfect English, 
her methods of controlling attention, her little 
bubble of/laughter, and her captivating purr. 
She says amusing things, too, sings quite 
well for an amateur, though I hate her pro- 
fessional affectations with words like love 
and garden—they do something to my spine— 
and laughs with pointed politeness at other 
people’s jokes. I like the flagrant indepen- 
dence with which she wears clothes that suit 
her, though they’re like nothing on any earth. 
And the old idea that a woman’s hair is her 
glory is exemplified by her. She sheds hair- 
pins all over the house. 

I can well imagine what an orgy of Jane 
Austenism it must be when she washes her 
golden mane. The tortured maid in atten- 
dance, the liquid soap, the hot and cold water, 
the bowed head, the spotless towels, the little 
draught, the out-spread tresses, the combing 
and brushing, the impatience, and then the 
gathering up. She looks at my round bobbed 
head as though it were a coconut, with a sort 
of religious contempt, such as fundamentalists 
have for evolutionaries and vice versa. 

But what I most object to is her quiet 
patronage. She has a way of saying ‘‘ What 
do you do?” as though I had fallen from Mars. 
And when I slip into an Americanism and say 
finan-ceer for instance, or diction-ary, she 
leans forward and looks at me with a deep 
curiosity and elevated eyebrows as though 
I were double starred in Baedeker as some- 
thing not to be missed. 

Then, too, her subtle assumption of being 
your “soul-mate,” whom of course you would 
have married if I hadn’t carried you off— 
“Ah, me,” she seems to say, “that dreadful 
Power of Money,” using capital letters to be 
impressive, as I’m certain she does when she 
writes—bores me very much. So does her 
meaning way of telling me over and over again 
that you were at Eton with her brothers and 
were just like one of her family, “‘more than a 
brother, you know.” Either you were a 
brother or you were not. What on earth 
does she mean? 

Then there’s something in her way of 
treating you that makes me feel de trop. It’s 
designed to do so. When she dined the other 
night, for instance, and we walked up and 
down on the terrace she took your arm, talked 
in parables, and began every half whispered 
sentence with ‘‘Do you remember?” 

She heaves deep frequent sighs and shrugs 
her shoulders and casts glances of pity at you. 
And whenever I’ve caught her talking to 
Mamma, holding her hand or sitting Burne- 
Jonesily with an arm on her knee, she stops 
abruptly and creates a suspicious pause. In 
fact creating suspicion is a gift of hers, and 
she’s an artist in awkward pauses. 


WOULDN’T mind her determination not 

to hide the fact that she’s in love with you. 
Live and let live, I say. The disappointed 
virgin pose suits the Preraphaelite type. 
They’re “always “after” some one, by no 
means always Raphael. 

But what seriously annoys me is the fact 
that she does her best to give out that you're 
in love with her. I haven’t, of course, noticed 
a single one of all these numerous points. I’m 
not going to give her the satisfaction of seeing 
that I’m touched. But when, that night after 
dinner, she looked hectically at you from the 
piano and sang, “What matter if I go mad, 
I shall have had my day,” there must have 
been something that conveyed disgust on my 
face, because just before she took her back to 
the Dower House, Cynthia drew me aside. 

“You feel as I feel,” she said. ‘“‘Evelyn’s 
the perfect fool. She’s been pussy-purr-purr 
all her life and will mew herself into the 
grave.” 

Must I let it go at that? I'll try, but the 
worst of it is that she seems to be staying 
indefinitely with Mamma—probably because 
she doesn’t play tennis and golf as the girls 
do all day long, and is some one for Mamma to 
talk to about the might-have-beens. Not that 
I believe Mamma will ever go back on me so 
long as I behave myself. I have been accepted 
and welcomed and your mother is not the 
woman to do those things and then stab me 
under the shoulder. She’s a great lady and I 
respect and admire her and the way she plays 
the game. Ten words with you would put the 
thing right if only I knew how to say them 
without shutting you up behind bars. Well, 
there’s enough of that. 





And now about the girls. They have both 
of them cottoned on to me, I’m frightfully 
glad to say, and I’m very fond of them. ] 
love to have them here and make them fee] 
that I’m not the sister-in-law, the usurper. 
who’s eager to oust them. They know that. 
and are awfully sweet and run in and out 
when they like. In their different ways they 
have both said, gorgeously frankly too, that 
they look upon it as a huge slice of luck that 
you met me and made me your wife. 

And so they’ve talked with the utmost 
intimacy about their love affairs. They are 
in love with men who can’t afford to marry 
them. At least Pamela is, with a one-legged 
ex-officer whom she helped to nurse during 
the war. His father is a country rector with a 
large family and a small kitchen garden. 
And the business her poor boy’s in only pays 
him a living wage. They’re going to wait for 
each other, she said, if they can only be 
married in death. He’s tall and very good- 
looking and has such a cheerful expression 
that he ought to be hired by the clerk of the 
weather to go about soaking holiday resorts 
when the glass won’t move from “Rain.” 

But Cynthia isn’t—and somehow I didn’t 
think she was. She belongs to those upon 
whom Fate has put the mark of Tragedy. 
It’s rotten bad luck. It appears that she has 
been utterly smashed on a married man for 
several years. He’s on the staff of the Viceroy 
of India and his wife belongs to one of the old 
Catholic families who won’t even think of 
divorce. All the same she lives alone in 
London and carries on a series of passionless 
love affairs that are far from honest, I think. 
He is honest and loathes her and is mad about 
Cynthia. They met before he went to India 
and write to each other by every mail. 

Now he’s at home on leave and of course 
they’re always together, and Cynthia’s hold- 
ing out. How long she can, and why she 
should, are her problems now, she says. He'll 
have to go back in a month or two and they 
won’t meet again for a year, perhaps more. 
He’s imploring her to go with him to San 
Sebastian and live with him in a friend’s villa 
till he sails. No wonder Hugo shrugged his 
shoulders when we discussed his sisters and 
said, (‘I rather hate to think.” Isn’t there 
anything we can do? Kartu. 


COND 


Icknield-over-Cross, 

July 15th, 1925. 

EAREST: I have had no time to add to 

my growing pile of confessions during 

the last nine days. As you know, I have been 
up to my eyes in work. So have you, for the 
matter of that, and nothing has given me so 
close a sense of partnership as the sight of 
scaffolding, lime heaps, and workmen outside 
various parts of the house. I must say that 
when you screw yourself up to starting a thing 
you go full speed ahead. Your energy is infec- 
tious and you have an amazing way with men. 
The Trades Unions will be down on our lot 
for doing too much during their easy hours 
if you’re not more careful, old boy. A man 
who can mesmerize a stone mason into 
mopping his brow is lost in a private capacity 
and ought to be running the show. There are 
dangerous signs of a Mussolini in you, even 
though you are a member of the Naval and 
Military Club. I love the way you serve 
om beer and tobacco and cover yourself with 
ime. 

I find that if I sing to the men in the Dower 
House they do twice as much as they ought. 
Even you would do more than wrinkle up 
your eyes if you could see me sitting in overalls 
in the middle of one of the rooms, on little 
mounds of débris, going from “Me and My 
Boy Friend” to “Rose-Marie, I Love You.” 
But the song that makes my boys work with 
the most energetic rhythm, slapping on plaster 
and slamming on paint, is “J want to be— 
happee, but J can’t be—happee, till I’ve 
made yeou happee—to-ooo-o0.” And now 
that they’ve lost their native self-conscious- 
ness they join lustily in the chorus and yell it 
all day long. I’m sure that if any one could 
hear us from the road, which is impossible, 
even with the wind in his favor, he would 
think that we were rehearsing a revue instead 
of renovating a house. 

Last night I defeated their most drastic 
law and got an extra fifteen minutes out of 
them by giving a vox humana rendering of 
their latest heartrending pet. I mugged it up, 
as you call it, especially to achieve this feat. 
Didn’t I say that, every girl is a criminal? 
This is the appalling chorus. “ Muvver’s gorn 
to orspital, Faver’s clapped in gaol, Sister 
Mary’s off ther straight, and there ain't 
nuthink in the pail.”’ They adore it and sing 
it as though it were a hymn. There’s one 
man with a most moving cathedral falsetto 
who helps me quite a lot. At the beginning 
he was Bolshie and now he’s all for us. I’ve 
had my lunch with them several times. We've 
picnicked on the lawn. I’m perfectly certain 
(Continued on page 105) 
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Bottle Bacilli, the cause 
of Dandruff. Illustration 
reproduced from Hazen’s 
‘“‘Diseases of the Skin.’’ 
Cc. V. Mosby, Publisher. 


Dandruff, known scientifically as Pityriasis 
Simplex Capitis, is a disease of the deeper 
rooted cells of the scalp. 

It may spread by infection through personal 
contact (combs, brushes, etc.). Many people, 
for instance, and especially children, are free 
from the disease until infected by actual con- 
tact with dandruff bacteria. 

Dandruff is a disease difficult to cure, but 
easy to check. 

Unless checked and properly treated it has 
a persistent tendency to reappear, and often 
in more virulent form, with possible loss of 
hair or even total baldness. 


The treatment to check dandruff requires 
constant cleanliness and the use of a suitable 
antiseptic solution to combat the disease and 
to heal the scalp. 


Bobbed hair reveals it 


HE current vogue of wearing the hair bobbed has 

revealed to many women that they have dandruff. 
In the past, folks thought of dandruff only as some- 
thing that spoiled the appearance of a man’s blue serge 
suit. 


But we all have reason to be concerned about dan- 
druff, for it is a germ disease which, unless properly 
treated, often brings with it the loss of hair or possible 
baldness. 


The ideal treatment to combat dandruff conditions 
is the systematic use of Listerine, the safe antiseptic. 


We have received hundreds of unsolicited letters from 
Listerine users, who are most enthusiastic in their claims 
for what Listerine will do in this way. If you are troubled 
with dandruff you owe it to yourself to try it. 


The use of Listerine for dandruff is not complicated. 
You simply douse it on your scalp, full strength, and 
massage thoroughly. The effect is antiseptic, cleansing 
and healing. And you will be amazed to see how this 
treatment, followed systematically, combats dandruff. 


Moreover, Listerine will not discolor the hair nor will 
it stain fabrics. 


Try Listerine some evening when your scalp feels tired 
and itchy. Dandruff is probably causing the trouble. 
Apply it generously and then massage vigorously. You 
will find it a stimulating tonic for the scalp, and in addi- 
tion to combating dandruff, you will find that it adds that 
luster and softness to the hair that is so important a 
part of being well-groomed.—Lambert Pharmacal Co., 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 


LISTE RINE 


—and dandruff simply do not get along together 
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OF THE CAMPUS 

















C(o) all eyes on you as you 

cross the “quad,” your step 
is proudly assured in Johnson 
Stephens & Shinkle Shoes. And to 
win the admiration of the Campus 
is the first step toward “getting 
around.” 
The box heel, elected to wear the 
stones of the Archway this term, 
becomes an element of grace in 
Johnson Stephens & Shinkle 
models. The distinctive, fine, clean 
line of the arch preserves youthful 
slenderness and verve. Special de- 
signing gives buoyant support for 
insteps accustomed to higher heels. 
Sold where fashion buys—always 
at moderate prices. 
Write for the name of our repre- 
sentative nearest you. 
































Amber alligator with wide 
buckle strap and box heel. 
Tailored piping in darker brown 


defines the clear-cut outline. 








Tan leather with quarter of tan 
pigot. Strap ornamented with Et ise 


perforated pattern continues as 
applique in modern treatment. Both Cnn 


JOHNSON STEPHENS & SHINKLE 


MAKERS OF “FASHION PLATE" SHOES 


Wonderful Shoes Sor Wonderful Girls 


ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 
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that if Mamma could see me she would tatter 
like a flag. 

By the way, how really wonderful Dr. 
Lawrence was, wasn’t he? He gave Mamma 
a thorough examination and told me that she 
was as sound as a bell, with a constitution 
that doesn’t go with women of a later and 
laxer generation. He then entered into the 
spirit of my trick with beetling eyebrows 
and a voice that would have scared a prize- 
fighter. I didn’t take the girls into the secret 
and so consternation reigned. 

You played up beautifully, Jack, and al- 
though Mamma straightened her spine and 
looked like Boadicea, she was swept away in 
the hustle, consented to a sea voyage and 
chose the Isle of Wight. She wouldn’t hear 
of St. Jean-de-Luz—a place I long to see— 
because she had read in Lucas that oxen 
draw the carts and she’s on the committee 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. Have they overlooked the horse 
in her Society. 


T WAS great fun to get her away, and worth 

all my strategy to see‘her helped gently into 
the car while she balanced herself as though 
she had a basket of eggs on her head. You 
really laughed, howled, doubled up, coughed, 
sneezed, and spluttered for once, just for 
once, you funny old serious darling. And the 
way you caught me up, kissed me, turned me 
round, spanked me and laughed all over 
again, goes to show how desperately the 
war has warped you, dear. I was frightened 
into fits that Mamma might have heard you 
before the car was out of reach. 

It’s odd that Sillysette—I mean Evelyn 
Parke—didn’t go with them. To London, I 
mean, back to her Burne-Jones setting among 
German sausage pavements and daisies with- 
out any roots. Why should she stay at the 
golf cottage when she’s never held a club in 
her life? Is it so that she may dance out 
bare-footed at daybreak, in her nightie, and 
splash about in the dew? I wonder if she owns 
six toes on every foot like some of Burne- 
Jones’s women? 

I thrilled this morning when a letter arrived 
from Mamma in her flowing writing to say 
that the air and change of scene had brought 
about a remarkable improvement in her condi- 
tion. “I’m sleeping better, digesting well, 
conducting regular breathing exercises as the 
dear Doctor insisted, and, though it is a great 
wrench, have given up all salt. Without 
undue confidence I think that I may report, 
therefore, a very distinct change for the 
better—thanks, my child, to you. When a 
life is at stake that is held valuable to her 
dear ones a woman must not hesitate to 
conform, however great the shock to her 
pride, to their considerate and affectionate 
wishes. My love to you and my son.” Oh, 
Jack, I’m so happy about this, but I hope 
she won’t make herself ill. 


UT what will she say when she finds what 
I’ve made of her house? From roof to 
cellar it will be unrecognizable, like a fine old 
shabby gentleman in a spotless new suit of 
clothes—white spats, patent shoes, pepper and 
salt trousers, black tail coat and topper, to 
say nothing of underwear. It really will look 
nice, Jack, when my boys have finished and 
I've come out of a welter of magazines on 
interior decoration. Both times I’ve dashed 
up to town I’ve been followed by tremendous 
luck. I’ve bought mantelpieces and tallboys 
—darlings!—desks, bureaus, dining-room 
chairs, four-posters, an oak chest that must 
have been the one they sing about in “The 
Mistletoe Bough’”—oh, and everything I 
saw that looked remotely like Mamma. I’m 
going to give the house, especially the hall 
and her bedroom, a regal but quiet pomp, 
everything solid and heavy, lots of red in the 
hangings and big marks on the silver. I’m 
going to buy a whole new set because most 
of the Dower House silver must have been 
pinched from time to time. A frightful shame, 
ause it was George II. and Spink says 
there’s very little of it to be found. I’m 
worried about whether I ought to have a crest 
worked on the sheets and napkins, but I 
think I shall go a bust on the plates. At any 
rate, with the invaluable help of a Baronite 
who runs an antique shop, I am going to 
achieve something that, even if it’s in many 
periods, will be appropriate to Mamma. I 
shall keep everything that’s good in the house 
of course—the old prints and china and books. 
And I’ve given orders that all the strands of 
ivy are to be trained back on the outside walls. 
I think the best way to get over it will be for 
you to say that you’ve done it all as a birthday 
Present for Mamma. 
But I wish the county could have been 
Persuaded to put off calling until we’ve 


finished our building burst. And I know that 
you do, too. You’ve indulged in much R. F. 
C. language, Jack! Every afternoon it has 

n necessary for me to sit and sing on the 
ébris in a very proper frock to be ready 
for the car to dash through the Park and 
fetch me when Somebody arrived. 


What the Duchess must have thought when 
I gave her a hand with plaster in its nails I | 
really dread to think. And the reek of paint | 
that I brought with me put her against the 
tea. She’s a regular Duchess, isn’t she?—a 
Michael Sadlier Duchess, quite untrue to life. 

I mean #his life. Her talk isn’t talk. Its 
dialogue, polished by Cartier. And her way 
of wearing down interruptions and beginning 
all over again so that no one shall miss one 
word of her incredible flow makes one as 
nervous of moving as one is during the sermon 
in church. If I drew caricatures I would do | 
her with the head of an eagle on the body of a | 
barnyard hen. 

I was not a bit surprised that she found 
nothing hideously funny in the Monkeyville 
farce, but thought that Williams Jennings 
Bryans, as she called him, believing that 
every American name is a surname, was a 
great and good man. And later she con- | 
gratulated me on the fact that the United 
States had grown out of the bad habit of 
democracy and had established a House of 
Peers. She had been much gratified in meet- 
ing a celebrated 'American author who had just 
been made an Earl, though she ventured to 
think that Derr Biggers was an extraordinary 
name to choose. And yet, she said, “so were 
Birkenhead and Beaverbrook and North- 
cliffe, if it came to that.” 

She was greatly interested in American 
films, too, went quite often to see them when 
she had to be in town and thought that it was 
very hygienic of us to live in such very airy 
spaces. ‘From what I can gather,”’ she said, 
“even your middle-class families have butlers, 
sleep in ballrooms, and have dinner in magnifi- 
cent dining chambers as large as Westminster 
Hall. And what dear good men your cow- 
boys are, so chivalrously shooting down every 
ruffian who is not perfectly considerate to 
women.” And as for the bathing girls she 
thought they were dressed very suitably in 
view of the way the water pipes were always 
bursting in New York. In fact, she was a 
scream. 


LIKED the Duke, and although the poor 

old gentleman never got a word in edge- 
ways he shot many Byronic cantos at me. 
When Cynthia told me about him, as we were 
going over her list of the people who would call, 
she described him as looking exactly like ‘‘ the 
retired ground man of a County Cricket Club, 
who had been a sergeant major,’’ but as 
I’ve never seen a ground man or been to a 
cricket club I don’t know how exact it is. 
To me he wore the air of an elderly naughty 
boy who was kept on his best behavior by his 
governess, and if I had met him in New York 
I should have put him down as a Baltimorian 
of Scotch descent who was doomed to live in 
Newark. 

I liked Colonel the Hon. Almeric and Lady 
Alexandra Fox - Strangeways - Bartie— how 
wonderful of Marshall to have been able to 
memorize all that!—very much indeed. 
Most amusing people, perfect dears. So 
simple and natural and domestic, correcting 
each other’s stories, laughing for no apparent 
reason, and expressing great admiration for 
everything in the house. I loved the way the 
Colonel broke up five slices of bread and butter 
in his tea and fed himself over the table with a 
silk handkerchief round his neck. I thought 
his cup would burst, and it was exciting to 
watch Lady Alexandra manipulate a cigaret 
and a muffin in one hand, and her cup and a 
large collection of gold toys in the other, like a 
conjurer. But of course she’s done it so often 
that it’s a very old trick to her. And when 
she said, with a delightful chuckle, “You 
must forgive our being so alarmingly un- 
English, my dear; you see, we’ve been sent 
to so many uncivilized places all over the map 
that we’ve had it all rubbed off,” I saw her 
point. After that overdose of the Duchess, a 
very sad hour with the rector’s wife, and a 
stiff antagonistic interview with Lady Emily 
Bulstrode and her daughters, the et cetera 
Barties were like a waft of sea air in a first- 
class railway carriage. 

I am beginning to find that the nicest 
English people are those who have spent most 
of their lives in other countries where they 
have spoken affectionately of England as 
Home. The really insular English, like the 
hundred per cent. American, is a very tire- 
some person in his lair. The peoples of all 
the countries that the American knows noth- 
ing about are “natives,” and if he goes to the 
Continent, or comes to Europe, he makes 
invidious comparisons between his food, 
clothes, methods, customs, hotels, elevators, 
ice-creams, postage-stamps, newspapers, bath- 
rooms and language and those he finds abroad, 
labeling as comic and outré, out-of-date and 
idiotic those very things that make foreign 
places foreign. It was Hugo who told me of 





an English Foreign Secretary who, going to 
the Quai D’Orsay for the first time in his life, 


came back and announced to the Cabinet | 


that it was impossible to make himself under- 


stood “because nobody had taken the trouble | 


(Continued on page 106) 
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— always white and soft 


How to keep the white flower- 
like skin, the soft, fine texture 
that makes hands so alluring! 
Every woman who is mindful 
of her charm finds this a prob- 
lem. 

Hard water and hot dry winds 
are so devastating to the hands 
—make them harsh and dry so 
that with each passing year the 
skin tends to grow more un- 
lovely. The hands need a friend- 
ly aid to combat these enemies, 
something really effective to 
protect and preserve the skin. 


Use this wonderful new cream 


A wonderful cream has been 
formulated specially to fill this 
need—Thurston’s Hand Cream, 
unlike any hand lotion you 
have ever used. It has instant 
whitening and softening quali- 
ties. It restores and preserves 
the skin, keeping it always 
young and supple. 

Thurston’s Hand Cream is 
delicately fragrant, cool and 
velvety. It leaves no disagree- 
able oily feeling, so you may 
refresh your hands with it as 
often as you like through the 
day. And always the last thing 
at night. 

Start today to give your hands 
this needed protection! If your 
dealer cannot supply you with 
Thurston’s Hand Cream, mail 
us $1.00 (by check or money 
order), with the coupon below, 
and we will send you at once a 
full-size jar that will last for 
weeks. Or a post card will 
bring you a jar C. O. D. Thurs- 
ton-Helme, Inc., 41 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City. 

Analyzed and approved by 
leading laboratories, including 
the Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute. Money refunded if you 
are not perfectly satisfied. 
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GAGE HATS 
ScoAILWAVS 
THIE LAST 
WOIID IN 
FAZ HINO 





Here is charming Celia Glynn 
with the famous London Review 
“By the Way”. She is so 
delighted with her latest Gage 
Model that she has sent us 
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to teach those blighters English.” And I 
told you the story of the New York real estate 
agent who looked all over the Pitti Palace in 
Florence and sent a post-card home to say that 
Senator Clark had gone one better on Fifth 
Avenue. 


ie DOESN’T astonish me to find the few 
poor souls who go to the village church on 
Sunday either in a coma or very frankly 
asleep. The well-meaning but quite mistaken 
rector interprets the Bible to them as though 
it were the Riot Act, and when he reads such 
unequivocal things as the parish notices 
about life and death, marriages and school- 
treats, his mincing Oxford accent makes them 
all sound alike. And yet I found him a 
pathetically eager person when I returned his 
wife’s call, much worried about not being 
“in touch, so to speak” with his people. He 
told me that from early boyhood he had felt 
the call, and though at B. N. C.—whatever 
that is—he had fallen for a time into regret- 
table rioting ‘‘ because Brasenose colored itself 
very red in my days there,” he emerged, 
without much damage, to wear the cloth. 
He was a curate in the East End at the 
beginning of his career and complained with 
much emotion that the young men had 
“rotted” him so brutally that he was forced 
to seek a change. 

At the age of twenty-six he married his 
beloved helpmate—she was trying to light 
the methylated spirits under the silver tea- 
pot—had been entrusted with his present 
living and had devoted his life to his sacred 
work here ever since. 

“My dear Lady Risborough,” he cried 
out, in high pitched hysteria, “there are not 
more than two or three souls in my parish, of 
any age, who care a fico whether I live or die, 
minister to their spiritual needs or leave them 
to wallow in the Daily Mail and their cine- 
matographical orgies every night. And yet, 
in my own life, I do my best to set a good 
example.” 

But does he, shut up in a petulant agony 
behind his garden walls? I didn’t tell him 
what you said about his not playing cricket 
with the village team, joining the tired farm 
hands in the public houses, being Big Brother 
to the boys and girls in the schoolyard, in- 
telligent sympathizer to the women who are 
always having babies, and forgetting, in his 
pulpit, that God, as he had always regarded 
him, is a Fellow of Balliol and a Proctor who 
deals out severe fines for every misdemeanor 
and sends people down for acts of natural 
high spirits. I couldn’t. I was too sorry for 
him and his trouble and his tragic misunder- 
standing of God and human nature. Oh, the 
poor old Church! 


I HAVE been putting off all mention of 
Major Ormskirk because, with you here 
and my consequent happiness and content, 
he hasn’t once flicked through my mind. 
You have been, and are being, so thoughtful 
and friendly—an extraordinary word for a 
wife to use, but it’s the one, and a blessed one 
—so interested in our mutual concerns and 
forgetful of your fanatical bogie and so 
absolutely the lover when the day’s work’s 
done, that I wouldn’t mention him now but 
for an extraordinary incident which happened 
yesterday. 

When I left the Dower House a little after 
five I went down into the village to Mrs. 
Smilie’s cottage. William Smilie is one of the 
men, if you remember, who works for Mr. 
Pickering and a very good friend of mine. 
He had told me about his sister, that pretty 
girl who was a maid in the rectory, but who 
had been dismissed because it was discovered 
that she had given birth to an illegitimate child 
in the spring. How very rectorish! Since 
then, a week ago, she has been staying with 
her sister-in-law, trying to screw up her cour- 
age to hang herself to a beam. 

Poor William has been sleepless about her 
and once quite helplessly drunk. What a 
comfort beer must be when there’s a crisis in 
the family! He said that, without a charac- 
ter, she can’t get another place in the county 
and she won’t go to work in town. She could 
get a choice of places there easily enough, not 
only with permission to keep her baby, but a 
piano, a gramophone, a radio, and half her 
evenings free! But it seems that she loves 
the country, the flowers and chickens, the 
quiet and scents. She belongs to them and 
they to her and she can’t be argued with. 

Well, I saw her and heard her story and 
spent an hour in the parlor, with its big Bible, 
and framed texts, stiff photographs, horsehair 
furniture, and very Sunday smell. It was the 
same old story—a boy going abroad with his 
regiment, a tearful walk in the woods, the 
offering that a girl is moved to make to a de- 
parting hero. J could understand it. I know 
exactly how she felt. She was very quiet and 
simple and honest, poor little thing, and never 
acted once. I liked her very much and told 
her that if she thought that she could be happy 
with me she could come up to the house. I 
said that I needed a sewing maid, and as a 


matter of fact I do, and when I asked her if 
the other maids would treat her properly she 
said she thought they would. “You see the 
Royal Field Artillery was stationed here 
during the war and they remember that.” 
So she is coming here to-morrow to see if 
they really do, and the house of Smilie js 
smiling and the rector and his lady will never 
call again. It’s a great load off my mind. 
But I simply write all this to lead up to the 
other thing, which is all the more extraor- 
dinary because it followed on. Thinking 
about the girl and myself, her trouble and 
my own escape, I walked up the hill from the 
village with my eyes on the ground. Just as 
I was going to turn off the road and take the 
short cut up the lane I heard my name called 
out and stopped. A girl was getting out of a 
two-seater car, a toothpick like Hugo’s thing. 
I knew her at once as the service-stripe girl 
whom I had seen at the Café de Paris with 
Major Ormskirk. Hugo had told me what 
she was called but I couldn’t remember that, 


I WAS struck by her beauty again, even 
though she was dressed in those trying 
flabby golf clothes of which English girls are 
so fond. I mean, a man’s brown and green 
sweater, a Harris tweed skirt, thick woolen 
stockings and punt-like shoes with flopping 
tongues. What did she want with me? 

“I’m Sheila Carrick,’”’ she said. “I know 
Hugo Wycombe. I’ve just been up to your 
house and was told that you were out. Rather 
lucky catching you like this, as it happens.” 

I said, ““Yes. It was kind of you to call.” 
And I might have added, “So sorry not to 
have been in,” only that I wasn’t, remember- 
ing with whom I had seen her and not being 
keen to be reminded of it. She smiled fleet- 
ingly—I supposed at my _ unintentional 
patronage—put one foot on the bank, grasped 
a hanging branch and generally settled com- 
fortably for a talk. She made a charming 
picture standing there. Her eyes were as blue 
as a robin’s egg and her skin like cream, but I 
noticed a rather cynical line about her mouth, 
I don’t think she’s a day over twenty-two. 

“If you’ve nothing else to do for about 
eight minutes,” she went on, “will you be 
kind enough to give them to me?” 

At which, of course, I had to ask her to 
come into the house. Oh, no, no, please. 
Into the Park, then, where we could sit down? 
No, it didn’t matter at all. What she had to 
say could be said just as well where we were 
as anywhere else. Besides, there was the car, 
She put her hand in the pocket of her sweater 
and held out a small gold cigaret case that 
wore a familiar look. She held it tightly in 
her long artistic fingers. 

“T found this in Ronny Ormskirk’s rooms 
in Mount Street,” she said. “It has your 
initials on it and the Wycombe crest.” 

You gave it to me, Jack, one night in Fifth 
Avenue just after our engagement had been 
announced. I couldn’t think where I had 
lost it and was joyful to see it once again. 
“Oh, thanks,” I said. ‘“That’s splendid.” 
But as I was going to take it she drew her 
hand away. Her fleeting smile came back. 

“Oh, no,” she said drily. ‘‘I’msorry. This 
is going to be rather valuable to me, especially 
as I have a signed statement from Henderson 
to go with it, which I bought.” 

““What do you mean?” I asked, completely 
dumfounded. There was no look of enmity 
in her face. 

“Tn one word, blackmail, Lady Risborough. 
It isn’t in Henderson’s line, it appears, much 
to my surprise, though he’s not above taking 
an unexpected present now and then. But 
to put it briefly I had a row with Ronny about 
your visit to Mount Street and so it’s very 
much in mine.” 


I WAS too frightened and horrified to be able 
to find my voice and very quietly and coolly 
she spoke again. 

“T ought to explain, perhaps, that I’ve been 
living with Ronny for two years.” She took 
a cigaret from my case, tapped it on her 
thumb-nail, struck a match on a stone 
ate the smoke. “I was in love with him and, 
to use the convenient expression of the news- 
papers, he took advantage of me in 
rooms. Ilaving no reason to marry me after 
that he did, at least, the proper thing. I 
hadn’t two brass farthings to rub together 
and rather than go home and grow potatoes, 
chose what was my only chance to live im 
London and keep my seat on the roundabout. 

“He could talk of no one but you after 
dinner last month in Arlington Street and I 
resented it. To. be perfectly frank I was 
jealous and upset—more so when he in: 
on leaving the Café de Paris when you did the 
night I saw you and Hugo discussing me. 
Foolishly enough I slanged him hard for that. 
But the real row followed my discovery of 
this case and my cross-examination of Hem 
derson, the knowledge of your telephone 
message, the drive to Wargrave, the dinnet 
in the flat, and its natural sequence. : 

“No, I may as well goon. Ronny was in& 

(Continued on page 108) 
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ELIZABETH ARDEN bases all 
her method on the scientific care 
of the skin to improve its health, 
so that it will be naturally 
clear, firm and smooth .... 
lovely without need of artifice. 


S 


_ OFTEN Miss Arden is heard 
to exclaim to her clients, 
“Don’t think of concealing blem- 
ishes, of hiding a wrinkle, of 
covering up blackheads. Care 
for your skin to prevent these 
things. A healthy skin is always 
lovely!"” 

Every step of an Elizabeth 
Arden Treatment is based on 
some scientific need of the skin. 
First, a gentle Cleansing —with 
Venetian Cleansing Cream—te- 
moves all dust and impurities 
which clog the pores and cause 
blackheadsand coarseness. Then 
the Toning—with Ardena Skin 
Tonic or Special Astringent— 
wakens circulation, sends a vi- 
talizingstream of bloodthrough 
the tissues to clear the skin and 
firm the contour. Finally, the 
Nourishing—with Orange Skin 
Food or the delicate Velva Cream 
—keeps the skin cells full and 
firm and so corrects lines and 
wrinkles. Follow this same 
method in your care of the skin 
at home. A little Self Treat- 
ment each morning and night 
will accomplish wonderful re- 
sults for you. 


Write for a copy of “THE QUEST OF 
THE BEAUTIFUL,” Elizabeth Arden’s 
book on the correct care of the skin 
according to her scientific method. 


© 


ake-up can never be as lovely 
as a naturally clear fine skin ,, , 
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ELIZABETH ARDEN recommends for your care of the skin at home 


Venetian Cleansing Cream. Removes all 
dust and impurities from the pores, leaves 
the skin soft and receptive. $1, $2, $3, $6. 
Venetian Ardena Skin Tonic. Tones, 
firms and clarifies the skin. A gentle bleach 
and astringent. 85c, $2, $3.75. 

Venetian Orange Skin Food. Rounds 
out wrinkles and lines. Excellent for a thin, 
lined or aging face, and as a preventive of fad- 
ing and lines. $1, $1.75, $2.75, $4.25. 
Venetian Velva Cream. A delicate skin 
food for sensitive skins. Recommended also 
for a full face, as it nourishes without fatten- 
ing. $1, $2, $3, $6. 

Venetian Special Astringent. Lifts and 
firms the tissues, restores the elasticity of the 
muscles, smooths the contour. $2.25, $4. 
Venetian Lille Lotion. A becoming and 
protective powder base, prevents a moist oily 
shine, prevents sunburn and freckles. In six 
shades. $1.50, $2.50. 


Poudre d’Illusion. Powder of superb qual- 
ity, fine, pure, adherent. I/Jusion (a peach 
blend), Rachel, Ocre, Minerva, White and 
Banana. $3. 

Venetian Bleachine Cream. A nourish- 
ing and whitening cream, made with fresh 
lemons. Softens and soothes the skin, re- 
moves tan and sunburn. $1.25. 


Venetian June Geranium Guest Soap. 
Imported soap, made of purest vegetable oils, 
in miniature cakes, each daintily wrapped, 
for your guest bathroom. Six cakes ina ty 
$1.50. 


Venetian Dusting Powder. A new and 
important preparation for the bath. Ex- 
quisitely fine and soft, it cools and smooths 
the skin. In a smart French flowered box, 
with big puff. $3. 


Venetian Waterproof Cream. To be 
used on the face, neck and arms under powder. 
Gives the skin a smooth flattering bloom that 
is waterproof. Prevents redness, sunburn, 
tan and ae $3. 


Eau de Nile Soap. A new and delightful 
soap for the bath and the hands. Made of 
purest oils, it lathers freely and fragrantly, 
and leaves the skin fine and soft. A big 
chubby cake, green as the soft waters of the 
Nile. $x acake. Three cakes in a box, $3. 


Venetian Velva Shampoo. A wonderful 
new shampoo to be used with almost no 
water, requires no rinsing, dries in a few 
moments, and leaves the hair soft and full of 
velvety lights. Use instead of hard water, 
which dries and roughens the hair. Excel- 
lent for travelling. Six bottles in a box. $3. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN’S Venetian Toilet Preparations and Babani Perfumes are on sale at smart shops everywhere 


FIGURES 


cometary it seems, are vastly inter- 
esting to a great many people. 
For weeks my breakfast has been en- 
tirely surrounded by letters from 
people who read my *‘Thoughts on 
Tailors,’’ a few months ago in this 
column. I had not thought there 
were so many figures! And yet, of 
course, everyone has at least one! 

Most of us, alas, have more than 
one. We have the one with which 
we grew up. A slender fleet figure, 
that one, somewhat like our sculp- 
tures of the Greek Diana, but much 
more vibrant, flowing, dynamic, 
than even the most inspired marble 
can be. That’s one of our figures. 

And the other is the figure we 
slumped into as we grew up. A 
floppy, bunchy sort of figure that is. 
Thicker than the other in some 

laces. Not nearly as alive as the 
Diana one. Yet much more real. 

Oddly enough, some people are so 
blind as to think these two figures 
are one. They think that they still 
have that slender grace, that flying 
look, that is so lovely in young 
things. 

It’s strange. You'd think they'd 
see the lumps of solidity that weigh 
them down around the hips, the 
shoulders. You'd think they'd feel 
the song die out of their circulation, 
feel the skip of their feet turn into a 
walk and a plod and a drag. 

All this would be sad if it were 
inevitable. But being entirely avoid- 
able, it’s justsilly. Fancy giving up 
that young, spiral feeling imide a 
springy slender figure—for a figure 
chet slumps and drags your spirit 
slumping, too. It’s just too silly! 

What is to prevent? Exercise! 
Get up in the morning and do the 
things Diana would do with her 
body to keep it lovely. Use it, every 
stodgy muscle of it. Choose move- 
ments for this muscle, for that, for 
every recalcitrant muscle that hints 
at slumping or bulging or settling 
down into middle age. You can 
keep young in every fiber of you, if 
you want to hard enough and in- 
telligently enough. Dare me to 
prove it! 
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ELIZABETH ARDEN 


NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE 


PHILADELPHIA: 133 South 18th Street 
ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carlton Block 
DETROIT: 318 Book Building 
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SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Avenue 
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| Craigleigh I 
coat of Forest- 
Tone, full crepe 
lined, rich nutria 

~ fur pouch collar 
~ Price 75.00 





Country 
and Travel 


or Lown, 


The new Craigleigh Coats for Fall and Winter 
surpass in beauty, style and digtingtivermas any- 
thing we have ever shown. 


They are man tailored in the new hae Forest- 
Tone and Moor-Tone Craigleigh Cloths. 


They are strictly 100% Virgin Wool, rain resisting 
and wrinkle proof. The assortment comprises 


“over 50 models and 35 shades. 


Notwithstanding the fact that Craigleigh Coats 
are of the better and exclusive grade, they are very 
moderately priced and are the most economical 
and satisfactory coats that a woman can buy. 


If not found at your favorite “shop, rile to us 
direct and we will see that you are supplied, also 
mail yous one of our interesting style ‘atime, 


Piper and Salerno Company; Inc. 
| 131 West 35th Wes, 
New York City “= maf f 5 

Exclusive Déale? Franchise 
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vile mood that morning, took it badly and 
showed his teeth. In a word he presented me 
with the order of the boot. Of course I can 
carry on for a year or so by selling my trinkets. 
He’s a fairly generous man. But w shy should 
I, and why gradually go down the social scale 
to City men, when, my dear Lady Risborough, 
I can come to you? I need hardly say that I 
don’t much like this way of doing things, but 
you see the war has put my family into the 
vegetable garden and I must live. 


DON’T know whether I was able to hide 

my terror. I only know that, for a few mo- 
ments, I felt like William Smilie’s sister and 
had a startling vision of myself hanging to a 
beam. And out of that blunt girl’s perfectly 
quiet statement I saw a series of humiliating 
pictures that made my blood run cold—the 
finding of my telltale cigaret case, the enraged 
but composed girl standing over the tall dark 
valet while he wrote; my name being bandied 
from mouth to mouth, the high voices. 
Ormskirk’s red neck and bull-like rage 
Ouch! And then I thought of father, saw him 
sitting back in a swivel chair in his office 
eying a man with his hat on, who chewed 
a wet cigar, and found my self s saying, “How 
much do you want for this?’ 

To which she replied, “Well, I think that 
two thousand a year will let you down fairly 
lightly. It’s precisely the amount that I have 
lost by your pleasant day with Ronny.” She 
shot the end of the exhausted cigaret into the 
ditch. 

“All right,” I said. ‘“‘When?”’ 

“To-day’s the fifteenth of July. Suppose 
you send me the first of the checks to- morrow 
and the others annually on the same day? 

‘All right,” I said. “‘ Where? 

“To my flat, 387B Curzon Street—wait a 
minute. I'll give it to you,” and she sauntered 
across to her car, took a letter out of a book 
that was lying on the seat, came back and gave 
me the envelope. “Tl keep you posted as to 
any change of va ddress.’” 

** All right,”’ I said. “Please do.” 

Then she stood in front of me for a moment 
and looked me straight in the face, and I 
could see a sudden flash in those blue eyes of 
agony, heart-break, and rage. But she was 
immediately under control again and im- 
perturbable and when she spoke her voice 
was as clear as a bell. 

I’m glad we understand each other. And 
I’m glad that we're not going to supply the 
papers, between us, with a daily six columns 
of nasty succulence. There has been rather 
too much of that lately. I give you my word 
that I will live up to my part of the bargain 
so long as you live up to yours—and I haven’t 
the least doubt about that.’ Whereupon she 
gave me a little bow, that fleeting smile and 
turned away. 

But she came back at once and with “I 
beg your pardon,” handed me my cigaret 
case. Without attempting to shake hands— 
and before I could—she walked to her car, 
got in, shut the door, gave me a sort of 
Fascisti salute, and was off. 

You chaffed me about being late for dinner 
and when you kissed me you asked me if I 
had had a cold bath. 

Jack, Jack, Jack, my dearest, if only we 
confessed to each other, if only your incapacity 
to be personal weren't so stultifying, if only I 
were able to find a chink in your mental 
reserve large enough to creep into, I would 
have told you all this to-night in the nest. 
As it is, this thing, all brought about by the 
hurt you gave me and my lamentable folly 
in trying to hurt myself, must hang over my 
head like a black cloud, day and night, awake 
and asleep, a slur on my character, and a 
stain on your name! KATH. 


I cknield-over-Cross. 
ARLING: I have lost all count of dates. 
The days have been flying so fast, and 
every one of them has been so full, so funny, 
and so exciting with only one bad blot. But 
now that you are sleeping in town to-night so 
that you may have breakfast with Winston 
Churchill to-morrow to find out what his 
attitude is as to economics in the building of 
flying machines before you get up in the House 
of Lords (how I wish I could be there), I can 
uncork all my bottled impressions and emo- 
tions in what is sfill the only way. I never 
thought, in the old days, and they begin to 
seem so old, that my itch for writing would 
take such a form as this. My most favorite 
thing that we had to do for home work, though 
it was resented by most of the girls, was to 
write a description of our holidays with all 
that we did and thought. Good practise for 
these letters, “‘what”’ 

I know more about England to-night than I 
expected to doin years. That’s why I jumped 
at your idea of reviving the old custom of 
holding the annual sports of the County 
Constabulary in the Park, followed the next 
by the day Farmers’ Horse and Cattle Show 








and the next by the Cottagers’ Flowers and 
Féte. It was a lovely idea, Jack, especially 
as the Park has not been available for these 
events since the beginning of your father’s 
time—reign, I almost said. 

I liked and resented your funny old self- 
conscious way of asking my “permission” to 

make the offer! I liked it because your attj- 
tude as to the money question is so exactly 
you—delicate, fastidious, and sensitive, all of 
which I love. A veray parfit gentil knight, 
sans peur et sans reproche. I resented it 
because I did so hope that, by this time, you 
would have got the partnership feeling so firm 
into your dear old bean that you would go 
ahead and spend our money in whatever way 
you liked. You’re so sound, and honest, 
Jack, so absolutely dead straight and punctil- 
ious. Whatever you do, is right. Don’t you 
give up heaps of unnecessary hours to keeping 
books and things? Father won’t know what 
on earth to do with them when you send them 
in—unless some dry and observant person in 
his office makes them the nucleus of a museum 
of psychological surprises and puts them under 
the heading of, “First evidences of matri- 
monial honesty on the part of a European since 
the discovery of America.’ 





ORE than ever I can understand now 

what fine work you did during the war. 
The manner in which you took hold and 
organized, the rapid way, all done so quietly, 
in which you revolutionized the Park, made 
my blood tingle. The marquees, the grand- 
stand, the tents, the sheds, the ropes, the 
ticket places, the dressing rooms, the band- 
stand, the Chinese lanterns, the dancing 
floor, the roundabouts, the coconut shies, the 
cattle pens, the loose boxes just rose from the 
earth, 

And then your tact and patience with the 
committees, with the swarms of workmen, 
with the queer old busybodies who niggled 
about everything, were simply masterly, 
Jack. I adore efficiency. And your humor 
with the Lieutenant of the County, or what- 
ever he calls himself, who wanted to be re- 
ceived by a guard of honor sent down from 
St. James’s Palace, which you thought would 
be better provided by the Buckinghamshire 
Boy Scouts, made me fall in love with you all 
Over again, my dear. 

And once, when it was necessary to put the 
fear of God into the pig-headed foreman who 
wanted his way and not yours, the sharp, cold 
tone in your voice and your quick, short 
sentences made my breath come short. Oh, 
Jacko, I hope you never have to talk to me 
like that! 

Who could imagine that England is on her 
last legs, as the sensational papers say, who 
saw all the big cars roll up the first afternoon, 
the charming mass of herbaceous border 
frocks and parasols in the grand stand and all 
the way round the ring, who heard the regi- 
mental band playing ““The Mikado” and 
“The Gondoliers”’ and “Hearts of Oak,” 
while the stalwart Constabulary in spotless 
shorts ran, jumped, hurdle raced, and did the 
tug of war, lustily cheered by people who 
seemed to be entirely free from gloom? Ac- 
cording to Master Hugo “the present sword of 
Damocles suspended over every breakfast 
table is made of Canadian pulp.” I wonder 
if he’s right? There must be something good 
in the air of Bucks to give men such height 
and brawn. 


WAS very nervous presenting the prizes 

to them and if you hadn’t been there to 
coach me I never could have opened my mouth. 
My hand nearly cracked with their grips. 
And I was completely thrilled at the end 
when their commanding officer called for three 
cheers for you and they split the air with them. 
How splendid they looked having dinner at 
the long tables in the hall, sunburnt and short- 
haired, most of them wearing ribbons on their 
chests. And when you rose and spoke, with 
all their faces turned toward our table, and 
said things that made them laugh and burst 
into applause, I seemed to feel the spirits of 
your women about again, as proud of you as 
I was. 

The fact that you could speak so well to 
men when you have so little to say to me 
made me awfully jealous and I was taken so 
much by surprise when you said, with a little 
shake in your voice, ‘The reviv al of this old 
custom, which will continue here year by 
year, is due entirely to the generosity of one 
who possesses my heart and has already a 

warm place in yours,” that I wept before I 
could stop it. Oh Jack, how sweet it was 
you, and I had to. cry again when they sprang 
to their feet and cheered till the old beams 
shook. 

And when they called on me for a speech I 
couldn’t collect a word. All I could do was 
to see myself sitting on a pile of plaster in 4 
room in the Dower House, remember 
effect on my boys there of those silly little 
songs, and began to warble, “J want to be 
happee, but J can’t be happee, till J’ve 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Sunproofing Creations 


VALAZE SUNPROOF CREAM—prevents tan, 
freckles, sunburn and blisters by neutralizing the 
effects of the violet rays of the sun. Particularly 
recommended for those who spend many hours out 
doors. 2.00, 3.50. 


VALAZE SUNPROOF LIQUID POWDER—Be- 
sides imparting a delightful finish, this powder, 
applied before exposure, also sunproofs your skin 
ayainst tan, freckles and sunburn. 1.50, 2.50. 
VALAZE PASTEURIZED FACE CREAM this 
cooling, refreshing cleanser is unequalled for summer 
use. Protects against parching, and keeps skin 
texture in perfect condition. 1.00, 2.00, 3.50 (also 
in tins for travelers). 

VALAZE BEAUTIFYING SKINFOOD—clears and 
bleaches—removes tan, freckles, sallowness and 
darkened skin pigment. A marvelous beauty cream 
for daily use. 1.00, 2.50, 4.00. 

VALAZE FRECKLE CREAM—corrects dark, ob- 
stinate freckles—stimulates and freshens the skin. 
1.50, 2.50. 


Daily Aids to Beauty 


VALAZE WATER LILY CREAM—a luxurious 
rejuvenating cream—for cleansing. Contains the 
youth-renewing essence of water lily buds. 2.50, 4.00. 
VALAZE EXTRAIT—exquisite anti-wrinkle lotion 
which erases “‘tired look” about the eyes and keeps 
delicate skins smooth and youthful. 2.50, 5.00. 


VALAZE GRECIAN ANTI-WRINKLE CREAM 
(Anthosoros)—corrects lines, wrinkles, crowsfeet, 
hollows. Nourishes and builds up the underlying 
tissues. Unequalled for crinkled eyelids and aging 
hands. 1.75, 3.50. 

VALAZE GEORGINE LACTEE—corrects puffy 
eyes, drooping chin or sagging contour. Pat in briskly. 
Strengthens and braces the relaxed muscles and 
tissues. 3.00, 6.00. 

VALAZE LIQUIDINE—for correcting oiliness and 


shine. Instantly frees pores of excess secretions, 
whitens and leaves mat-like smoothness. 1.50, 2.75. 
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= ~the most crucial period 


texture of the skin. 


HE SUMMER SUN is no respecter of complexions. 
a fierce joy in burning, tanning, freckling and coarsening the 


Sor your beauty 


It takes 


Under the stimulus of the ultra-violet rays, excess pigment is pro- 
duced, causing tan and freckles. “Squint lines” appear about the eyes, 
later deepening into crowsfeet. The delicate epidermis coarsens to protect 
itself from the ruthlessness of the sun, and the skin ages faster in summer 


than at any other time of the year. 


For this reason, Helena Rubinstein, the noted beauty-scientist of Paris, 
London, and New York, has devoted years of study in the Orient to the 
reaction of various types of skin to the sun. Summer beauty treatments 
at her famous salons are designed particularly to remove the darkened 
layers of pigment as rapidly as possible, and to restore the youthful deli- 


cacy of the skin. 


Her sunproofing creations—to prevent tan, freckles and sunburn—are the 
sensation at all smart watering places. Her bleaching preparations to 
remove the darkened skin pigment have won equal favor. 


Consultation and expert diagnosis without charge 


Skilled attendants, personally trained by Helena Rubinstein, are 
constantly at your service at her Salons de Beaute Valaze, and special 
attention is given to the correction of drooping chins, puffy eyes, 
wrinkles, crowsfeet, enlarged pores, blackheads, tan, freckles, sallowness. 


Ideal Finishing Touches 


VALAZE CREAM OF LILIES—a delicate, whiten- 
ing make-up base—keeps rouge and powder delight- 
fully adherent—imparts an alluring smoothness. 
1.50, 2.50. 
VALAZE COMPLEXION POWDER for normal or 
oily skins—VALAZE NOVENA POWDER for dry 
skins—both exquisitely fine, clingy, fragrant—all 
tints, including Mauresque and Blush, fascinating 
shades for the outdoor girl. 1.50, 3.00, 5.50. 


VALAZE RED RASPBERRY ROUGE—the only 
authentic raspberry rouge—a fascinating, vivacious 
tone—becoming to every type. Compact 1.00, 
Rouge-en-Creme 1.00, 2.00, 5.00. 

VALAZE RED GERANIUM ROUGE—new, youth- 


ful—the most flattering shade for blondes and a 


becoming evening shade for every woman. Compact 
1.00, Rouge-en-Creme 1.00, 2.00, 5.00. 


VALAZE CRUSHED ROSE LEAVES—a subtle, 


conservative tone—very natural. Compact 1.00, 


VALAZE LIPSTICKS—to match rouges—ultra 


smart—stay on wonderfully. 1.00. 


VALAZE ROUGE-POWDER SIFTER or VALAZE 
DOUBLE COMPACT—two stunning new vanities 
created by Helena Rubinstein. Each a distinctive 
Chinese-red—conveniently small, yet containing as 
much powder and rouge as ordinary large compacts. 
Choice of shades. 1.50. 


VALAZE MIDGET DOUBLE COMPACT—tiny as 
a wristwatch—an enchanting silvered vanity for 
evening use—or in brilliant Chinese-red for daytime. 
Choice of shades. 1.50. 


If you cannot procure Helena Rubinstein Preparations locally, order direct from 


TODA Y—write for free 


Salon de Beaute Valaze 
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copy of *‘SUMMER 

BEAUTY CALEN- e * . - 
DAR" —Edition H-8— PARIS LONDON 
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pores, acne, puffiness 
under eyes, double chin, 
and all skin imperfec- 


46 West 57th Street, New York 


Look for this Valaze 


me alate CHICAGO—30 No. Michigan Boulevard BOSTON—234 Boylston Street trade-mark on all 
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address. DETROIT—1540 Washington Boulevard NEWARK, N. J.—951 Broad Street preparations. 


NEWPORT—154 Bellevue Avenue PHILADELPHIA—1719 Chestnut Street 
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you happee foo-o00-00.”” It was awful and if 
they hadn't all taken up the chorus when I 
realized what a frightful faux pas I had made 
I should have ducked and hidden myself 
under the table. As it was, it went and I 
simply had to lead them through all those 
others, while you sat looking up at me with 
such a beaming face that I hardly knew you, 
Jack. Human beings, the Lieutenant of the 
County, the Justices of the Peace, the Com- 
manding Officer, the Member of Parliament, 
the good old Duke, and the rector in spite of 
everything. They sang, after the first rude 
shock, and they had picked up some of the 
words with the best of them. 

We should have gone on for hours, I’m cer- 
tain, if you hadn’t suddenly seen how late it 
was and started “God Save the King.” It 
was moving, inspiring and deeply impressive 
to see every one standing stiffly at attention 
while they sang what stands to them and to 
every good Englishman as the very ground 
under their feet. 


F THE Horse and Cattle Show I have 
hundreds of little mental pictures, all 
amusing, interesting and lit with afternoon 
sun. Hugo, who invited himself down to 
renew his early memories, provided me with a 
running commentary on the whole delightful 
affair. Most of the smart, some of the pom- 
pe and all the other people who had been 
ere the day before, attended again, with, of 
course, the farmers and their families from all 
over the county in every kind of cart. 

I was far more interested in the people than 
the animals, and it was extraordinary to 
notice, in so many cases, the close resemblance 
between the farmers and the exhibits in which 
they showed such pride. There were really as 
many bulls in square felt hats and gaiters as 
there were in the pens with ribbons on their 
foreheads, and I could eventually tell at a 
glance those who went in for breeding horses 
and those whose lives had been devoted, like 
their fathers before them, to the rearing of 
cattle and pigs. 

I wonder why it is that horse breeders are 
usually thin, small men who never seem to 
grow bald? Have you noticed that? Hugo 
and I discussed it and of course he seized 
the chance of developing the idea to its very 
ultimate point. “It’s perfectly easy in any 
crowd,” he said “to decide upon the pro- 
fession to which every man belongs. It’s 
stamped upon his face. Dress them all alike 
and one could still pick out the soldier from the 
sailor, the solicitor from the barrister, the 
dentist from the doctor, the banker from the 
merchant, the reporter from the editor, the 
novelist from the playwright, the actor from 
the opera singer, the composer of music from 
the manufacturer of jazz, the parson from the 
professor, and the politician from other ad- 
vertising men. I can tell the difference even 
between the average Peer and a market 
gardener, the K. B. E. and the common or 
garden Knight, a Foreign Office clerk and one 
in the Board of Trade, and nothing is so 
immediately simple as to recognize this man 
as a cricketer and that as a tennis player, this 
as a victim of mountain climbing and that 
who is suffering from golf. And after a few 
years men take on the look of the clubs they 
haunt so that unerringly one allots this one 
to the Garrick and that to the Green Room, 
this to Boodles and that to the R. A.C. The 
Atheneum expression and that of the Savile 
is instantly apparent and so is that of the 
Naval and Military and the Junior Army and 
Navy, though the Club look is not quite so 
obvious now as it was before the war. They’ve 
had to be a little careless in order to keep 
alive.” 

My accidental and unusual method of 
replying to the call of speech the night before 
had evidently got about. Over and over 
again as a compliment to me and by general 
request the band played “I want to be 
happee,” “ Me and my boy friend,” and that 
fearful catalogue of domestic tragedies that 
had worked such wonders in the Dower 
House, and I was desperately frightened 
when a tall, tubular, and awe-inspiring lady 
bent toward me like the leaning Tower of 
Pisa and urged me to stand for Parliament at 
the next County by-election because she had 
heard that I possessed “many of the uncon- 
ventional gifts and national impertinences 
that had made dear Lady Astor so pre- 
eminently popular.” I was called away 
immediately on urgent business. It was a 
great relief that there was no farmers’ banquet 
that night. 


HE Americanization of England was 

brought home to me very strikingly by 
half a dozen newspaper photographers who 
invaded me every day. Like the men whose 
methods they have imitated they not only 
made themselves free of the Park and the 
private gardens but my bedroom and boudoir 
and were quite amazed when I refused to 
give them one whole afternoon posing in every 
known costume, including a bathing dress. 
Every one else did, they cried. And “the 


Gentleman with the Eye-glass,” who wore 
two as a matter of fact and whose white ducks 
were spotted with red currant stains—he 
adored the kitchen gardens—was peevish 
because I wouldn’t give him my “reactions to 
English life and how it felt to be a Countess.” 
He'll write them, just the same. 

But the third afternoon and evening were 
the ones I enjoyed the most, although the 
evening was hideously marred by the blot I 
referred to above. I have never seen anything 
so lovely as the flower show, Jack. The three 
big marquees were so crammed that I’m cer- 
tain that every garden in every village must 
have been denuded of its blooms. How big 
the sweet peas were, and some of the sweet- 
williams looked like great round Catherine 
wheels! And oh, those roses! What colors, 
what scents, what aristocracy! I couldn’t 
tear myself away. And what nice women 
brought them in, nearly all of them past 
middle age. One could see on their faces the 
story of their hard lives, the children they had 
brought up, the poverty and grief they had 
endured, the long bours of work demanded of 
them, but all of them wore that afternoon the 
softness and kindness in their eyes that comes 
of loving a garden, however tiny, and from the 
whisperings of flowers. 

Your brain wave of giving an unannounced 
firework display just before the dancing that 
night will probably be talked about by all the 
young people when they are grandfathers and 
grandmothers. It came as a huge surprise to 
me too and I nearly jumped out of my skin 
on my way toward the band-stand when a 
rocket hissed into the transparent sky and 
burst into a thousand stars. Could you hear 
from where you were the great chorus of 
Ooo’s that followed them all the way down? 
Those were beauties too that went off with 
an ear-splitting bang and all round I heard 
the older men say, “Ah, that’s the sort of 
little joker that useter make a rabbit o’ me!” 

But the great sensation was the monstrous 
wooden horse that galloped about with 
William as its legs, frothing golden rain on the 
at first frightened and afterwards delighted 
crowd who stampeded all over the place. 
How they yelled with laughter when, just as 
it seemed to be exhausted, it broke out again 
and again in new places with different effects, 
sending out red and blue cascades and a kind 
of fiery confetti. And when its head began to 
splutter and throw up everything ever in- 
vented by the genius of explosives and finally 
its nose became an enormous wheel of revolv- 
ing colors it would have done your heart good 
to hear the general joy. The children were so 
excited that they jumped about like frogs andI 
don’t believe most of the old people had ever 
seen “the like.’”’ They clutched each other 
with their mouths open in awe and fascina- 
tion and I’m perfectly certain that some of 
them thought the fairies had come out. You 
deserve another medal for it, Jack, made of 
the essence of pleasure and a concentration of 
laughs. 

William was a revelation of grotesque 
humor. The way he curvetted, pranced, 
darted into unsuspicious crowds, and made 
the queer wooden thing seem to be alive and 
thinking couldn’t have been better done even 
by an experienced clown. He was absolutely 
Elizabethan when I congratulated _ him. 
Turning his cap round and round in his hands, 
he said, ‘“’Twas as simple as pie, me lady. 
I’d set meself afire if it ud do any good ter 
you.” Nice grateful William! 


AND then the dancing, which was great 
fun, too. I can’t compare the scene to one 
in France or Italy because mother’s afraid 
of the sea and has never taken me there—the 
only way in which she has never followed the 
crowd, dodging the ridicule of her friends 
who rush to Europe every year by saying “See 
America first ”’”—but I don’t believe even those 
unselfconscious countries could have achieved 
anything more picturesque and characteristic 
than the one I saw that night. 

It was a great scheme to build the dancing 
floor round the band-stand, with all its 
Chinese lanterns and little electric lights. 
And a better scheme still to have laid it in that 
part of the Park that dips like a soup plate 
so that those who were not dancing could 
perch round the rim. I went out on the floor 
with Marshall as soon as the band had re 
covered its wind at the end of the fireworks 
and Hugo led forth Mary Tucker, the village 
belle. Just like Hugo to think of his own 
amusement before\anybody else’s. Mary, of 
course, was all dimples and preenings. He 
was the next best partner to the Prince of 
Wales to her. But if he had had your sensé 
of fitness or an eighth of Nicolas’s sensitiveness 
he would have endured ten minutes of ghastly 
discomfort with two hundred pounds of the 
chemist’s wife. 

And before you came down and were 
competed tor by all the leading ladies of 
Queen’s Risborough, in the strictest order of 
precedence I had two-stepped with the police 
man, the postman, the tax collector, Burridgé 

(Continued on page 112) 
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By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND 
Registered Nurse 


THER women have told you about Kotex; 
about the great difference it is making in their 
lives. 

Now from the standpoint, both of practicing 
nurse in charge of more than 500 women and girls 
...and as a woman myself... I urge you to try it. 

It converts most trying situations of yesterday 
into the mere incidents of today. You can wear 
your most exquisite things, your sheerest frocks 
and gowns without a second’s thought. Once you 
try it, you will never again use a makeshift sani- 
tary pad. 

Eight in every 10 of the representative women of 
America have adopted it. Highest hygienic author- 
ities advise it. Virtually every great hospital in Amer- 
ica employs it. 





These new advantages 
Kotex, the scientific sanitary pad, is made of the 
super-absorbent Cellucotton. Nurses in war-time 
France first discovered it. 

It absorbs and holds instantly sixteen times its 
own weight in moisture. It is five times as absor- 
bent as ordinary cotton pads. 

Kotex also deodorizes by a new secret disin- 
fectant. And thus solves another trying problem. 








*Supplied also in personal service cabinets 
in rest-rooms 


West Disinfecting Co. 








“Ask for them by name” 


KOTEX 


PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 
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You Live Every Day—Meet Every Day 
—Unhandicapped 


In this NEW way which solves women’s 
oldest hygienic problem so amazingly by 


banishing the insecurity of old ways, and 


adding the convenience of disposability. 

















No laundry. As 
easy to dispose of 
as a piece of tis- 
sue—thus ending 
the trying prob- 
lem of disposal. 


Kotex will make a great difference in your view- 
point, in your peace of mind—and in your health. 
60% of many ills, according to many medical au- 
thorities, are traced to the use of unsafe or unsani- 
tary makeshift methods. 


There is no bother, no expense, of laundry. 


2) 


Easy 


4) | Disposal 


and 2 other 
important factors 








Utter protection — Kotex ab- 
sorbs 16 times its own weight 
in moisture; 5 times that of 
the ordinary cotton pad, and 
it deodorizes, thus assuring 
double protection. 





Simply discard Kotex as you would waste paper— 
without embarrassment. 

Thus today, on eminent medical advice, millions 
are turning to this new way. Obtain a package 
today. 


Only Kotex is “like” Kotex 


See that you get the genuine Kotex. , It is the only 
sanitary napkin embodying the super-absorbent 
Cellucotton. It is the only napkin made by this 
company. Only Kotex itself is “like” Kotex. 
You can obtain Kotex at better drug and depart- 
ment stores everywhere. Comes in sanitary sealed 
packages of 12 in two sizes, the Regular and 














Kotex-Super. 

Today begin the Kotex habit. Note the improve- 
ments, mental and physical, that it brings. Write 
today for “Personal Hygiene” booklet. Sample of 
Kotex will be mailed free on request. Cellucotton 
Products Co., 166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


@ 


Kotex Regular: 
65c per dozen 


Kotex-Super: 
90c per dozen 


Easy to buy anywhere.* Many 
stores keep them ready 
wrapped in plain paper— 
simply help yourself, pay the 
clerk, that is all. 


No laundry—discard as 
easily as a piece of tissue 














Who wouldn't? 


FOR THAT perfect “balance” of. ‘ane Turkish 
and American tobaccos, that extta delicacy of 
taste and aroma which are Fatima’s and Fatima’s 
alone—who wouldn’t pay a few cents more? 
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What a whale of a difference just a few cents make 


Liccetr & Myers Tosacco Co, 
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from ‘The Wycombe Arms,” and several of 
my boys. One could tell the villagers because 
their Sunday best was black and thick, with 
white collars and dickies and cuffs that kept 
slipping down, and what Hugo called the 
‘townee bloods” from High Wycombe and 
Beaconsfield by their quite appalling imita- 
tion of what their local shops took to be the 
“latest ’varsity style.” All the girls looked 
nice in light frocks and white stockings, 
though they would have walked better and 
disguised the length of the national female 
foot if they had worn shoes with lower heels, 
without those horrible blobs of rubber. 


I ONLY hope you caught sight of old Muggle- 
ford, who deserves his title as the father of 
the village. Marshall told me that he had 
on the suit of clothes and old tall hat that 
he wore at his wedding forty-seven years ago. 
They have only been out of the box since 
for the funerals of his relations and the 
marriages of his family. He looked exactly 
like one of the cricketers in the eleven your 
grandfather captained—the photograph is in 
the billiard room—and the resemblance was 
added to by his shaven upper lip and the wide 
frill of hair under his jaw. If only those 
strange people of Dayton could have seen 
him they must instantly have been convinced 
as to the truth of the Darwin theory. 

I was awfully annoyed at the behavior of 
half a dozen hard-bosomed, ugly, and dis- 
appointed women who had come over from 
High Wycombe, representing a committee 
of kill-joys, and who sneaked among the 
bushes with raucous cries and electric torches. 
What a sign it is of the turning tide of civiliza- 
tion when all such Pecksniffs in England and 
America appoint themselves Canutes to 
humanity and endeavor to arrest its natural 
appetites and desires not by education and 
example but prohibition and illiterate screams. 
Hugo and I delighted in the way you stalked 
them, rounded them all together, spoke to 
them with an exquisite economy of words and 
shot them from the Park. Your line about its 
being ‘“‘a personal affront” and “a piece of 
damned infernal cheek”? made them splutter 
like the Catherine wheels but go out like the 
squibs. Jack, once again I take off my hat 
to you. We want a few more such men, old 
boy. 

When it was noticed that we were dancing 
together, after we had been so long at the dis- 
posal of everybody else, were we left all alone 
on the floor by arrangement or was it a spon- 
taneous thing? I forgot to ask you that. 
You didn’t notice the sudden clearing and the 
watching circle that was made. You were in 
your lover mood at the time, holding me tight 
and saying the things I long to hear from you. 
I noticed, and after the first spasm of nerves 
wouldn’t have cared if we had been under the 
spotlight at the Coliseum. 

It was only when the band stopped and 
there was a shattering burst of applause, that 
you saw what had happened, got as red as a 
turkey cock, clenched your jaw, shot an order 
to the conductor and did it all over again. 
It wasn’t a bit like the first one though, be- 
cause you never whispered a word. I suppose 
it was the romance of our being newly married, 
their gladness at the Park being open again 
and the glamour they had placed about me 
because I had come from the land that sits 
on the golden egg, that worked the whole thing 
up. In fact, the moving-picture appeal that 
fills the cinemas. 

The one regrettable incident of those good 
days happened just after you had to leave 
me to examine the audit of the three concerns. 
I stood for ten minutes talking to Mr. Picker- 
ing who had decided to honor the proceedings 
with his Cromwellian presence—one of his 
eyes was filled with disapproval of all such 
orgies and the other with admiration of Mary 
Tucker’s knees—and then, just as I had 
slipped into one of the walks to join you in the 
library and get a little rest, some one sprang 
out at me from behind a rhododendron and 
seized me in his arms. It was Ormskirk, as I 
realized instantly from the familiar aroma of 
soap, tobacco, and hair tonic. 

I kicked him so violently that he had to let 
me go. But he didn’t break into a husky 
laugh as usual. He clutched me by the arms in 
a sort of hungry rage. 

““What are you doing here?” I asked, icily. 

“¥ ou were not invited.’ 
“Invited! Has any one been invited? I 
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paid my shillin’ with the mob and have as 
much right as they.’ 

“But that doesn’t include the privilege of 
assaulting the hostess!” 

“Doesn’t it? I’ve seen you in the arms 
of most of the clods in the place.” 

There was a new note in his voice. He was 
far from being the over-confident Ronny whom 
I had met hitherto. 

“Tf manners maketh man,” he went on 
with heavy-footed sarcasm, “you've a lot of 
choice specimens here.’ 

My note, then, had rankled indeed, and the 
anger which Sheila Carrick had described at 
my having tricked myself away was still 
burning his conceit. That was good. I liked 
that. It was about time that a woman had 
had sufficient decency to teach this man a 
lesson. 

“Tf you don’t let go of my arms, ” I said, 
“T'll call the village policeman.” 

“Go on,” he said, “I don’t give a curse. 
I’ve been w aiting for a chance to show you 
how I ‘woo’ and now, by God, you shall see 
it and have nothing to grumble at. 

To add to the danger of the thing it was 
obvious that he had been drinking. He spoke 
at the top of his voice in order to be heard 
over the band. And although it was almost 
pitch dark in that tree-roofed alley, I could 
catch a glint in his eyes that was full of don’t- 
care lust. 

I was in abject terror. We were in the short 
cut to the house. At any minute you might 
appear, stumble on us, ask what was the 
matter, and put the finishing touch to this 
man’s uncontrol. I could imagine his taking 
his revenge by blurting out the story of that 
mad day and getting half killed for it before 
you questioned me in the voice you used to 
the foreman. And all the while I stood 
there struggling, groping for some way in 
which I could save myself and get this beast 
away. 

He yelled and clutched and tried to carry 
me off. The darkness, the blare of the band, 
the nearby swish of feet, the closeness of other 
voices, the shock of the sudden onslaught, all 
made it a nightmare to me. I put my mouth 
to his ear and begged him to go. I promised 
to write and apologize, ask him to stay, see 
him in town—anything to mark time, keep 
him quiet, soothe him into a civilized state. 
It wasn’t a bit of use. Drink and humiliation 
and the desire for something that I had left 
him without had all worked him into a bull- 
like rage. 

But just as he had almost lifted me off my 
feet in spite of all my efforts I heard a fit of 
coughing, and saw some one push through the 
hedge of rhododendrons. There was a thud- 
ding blow; I felt Ormskirk’s hands relax and 
down he went like a felled ox. It was the poor 
boy from the sun box who had seen the struggle 
and brought down a heavy stick on Orms- 
kirk’s head. 

“Leave the brute to me,” he said, with 
another burst of coughing. “I'll go and 
collect two of the men to carry him off the 
place. I saw where he left his car—he came 
in when I was leaving. I expected trouble of 
sorts and followed. He had a row at the gate. 
We'll chuck him in his car and when he comes 
to let’s hope he’ll drive himself to the devil 
or break his rotten neck.” 


ND then I fled. But I dared not go in to 
you. I fumbled up to my room with shak- 
ing knees, stood there with my hands over my 
face and thanked God for a friend. The house 
is much too far from the road to hear the noise 
of cars. But I listened and listened and 
presently the band stopped, and I heard voices 
and laughter gradually fade away. Then you 
called me from the hall and reminded me 
that you had to drive to town and I went 
down to say good-night, and pretended that 
I was tired when you said how white I 
was. 

Jack, for the first time, I am glad to be 
alone. And even now, long as I’ve 
sitting here, writing this, I’m afraid to go to 
bed because I know that I shall have a fright- 
ful dream of your having seen Ormskirk at 
gates and heard his version of that beastly 
business that I’ve got to hide from you 
cause you wouldn’t understand, or if you 


understand, condone. Your estimate of 
wonien makes no allowances, Jack. What a 
climax to these happy days! Kata. 


(To be continued in the September issue) 
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(Concluded from page 65) 


influences, has launched this shape as one 
sends up a trial balloon. She does not expect 
us to adopt Congo head-dresses holus bolus; 
but she is pushing the pendulum very far 
over to one i so that it will stay a long 
time off the dead center of little felt basins. 

After the most assiduous participation in all 
the festivals of the Paris season, these glean- 


ings are the best I have to offer you. Or 
dinarily, I can hardly compress all that I have 
to say into the limits of an article. But you 
must blame all deficiences on the weather, a 
every one else is doing, and prepare to 
more surprised than usual by the unheral 
novelties launched by the haute couture this 
August. 
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annoyed because he thought I was so con- 
temptible. It was my pride first and Presby 
afterward. I was trying to get him out of 
a bad confusion, Vida. In spite of himself. 
He thought I was attacking him. But you 
were safe in my heart, then. There was noth- 
ing to be gained by attacking him. I couldn't 
desert a dangerous position where he was 
contemptible. Where I was contemptible. 
It amounted to that, Vida.” 

His speech ran together uncontrollabiy and 
separated into meaningless repetitions. He 
was at once cold and wet. 

“But you haven’t told me anything,” she 
asserted; ‘‘it has just been words. And you are 
getting worse instead of better.”” She drew 
away from him, the length of the sofa. 

It occurred to Bradier that another drink 
of whisky would steady him, put off the mo- 
ment which, he now realized, was inevitable; 
but the table that held the bottles was too 
far away; he could never reach it. There 
was something much more important that 
he must say to Vida. He’d explain about 
Presby Corew later. 

She was watching him with a relentless 
interrogation. 

“Vida,” he began, “Vida, I’ve made a 
mistake; the only thing for me to do, for us 
to do, is to be honest. I had it all arranged 
in my mind, what to say to you, but it got 
twisted; you will have to understand.” 

She said in a clear high tone: “‘You have 
discovered that you don’t love me.” 


GREAT relief enveloped him. She had 

in a breath disposed of all their difficul- 
ties. How short, how simple, it had turned 
out to be. 

ms am not capable of love, Vida,” he con- 
tinued; “it isn’t in me.” But that was the 
phrase he had used to Teresita. ‘Too much 
of my life has gone; there isn’t enough left 
to give you.. . only a little straw that 
wasn’t burned in the bonfire; the flame 
reached it at last—turned over, do you see, 
by the gardener’s rake—but it went up in- 
stantly. That isn’t the way I intended to 
tell you, but now it will have to do. You’d 
have to realize everything to make it plain. 
And I don’t know that myself. I wish I did. 
Vida, I’ve been dreadfully puzzled; in a fog.” 
God, why didn’t she speak! “I mean about 
life, my life. It’s either been worse than 
most lives or not. I can’t decide which. 
Things like that never used to worry me, they 
never came into my head. And now you'd be 
surprised at how much I try to think. You 
must forgive me if I’m not entirely clear; I am 
not certain which is the floor and which is the 
ceiling.” 

She said: “And this is the way you have 
come to explain that you don’t love me! It’s 
inconceivable. I’d like to feel insulted, but 
I can’t; I am not like that and it’s too gro- 
tesque. Too funny. What am I to say, 
Govett? I haven’t an idea. It is a situation 
I have never been prepared for—to answer 
a man who has come drunk to say that he 
doesn’t really love me, that he had made a mis- 
take when he asked me to go away with 
him... from everything. It sounds as 
though you were afraid of me and wanted to 
get far away as possible from Presby. From 
Presby, Govett! Maybe you are trying 
to forget everything that had to do with 
us. 

Govett Bradier rose from the sofa. ‘“‘God 
can punish this Lentz!” he cried. “First 
he killed Presby and now he has poisoned you 
with his lies.” 

She replied, very calmly, that there, of 
course, he was insane. “And, under the 
circumstances, you must watch what you 
say. Now you are inexcusable.” 

He sank back; the air, it seemed to him, 
was full of flying cushions; cushions dripping 
with ice water. He spoke laboriously. ‘It 
was Presby who stopped it all. I don’t know 
why, but he became more important to me 
than all the rest, than you. And in the end 
I kept him from dying; he was killed, but 
that was nothing against the other. We didn’t 
lose him, Vida; can’t you see that?” 

She said, coldly, that she couldn’t; adding 
that she didn’t blame him for trying to justify 
himself where Presby was concerned. “ 
don’t mind specially your not talking about 
me. I was so wrong; I thought you were 
more thana common laborer. Presby warned 
me, he said you were vulgar at heart. You 
were simply using us, for whatever we were 
worth, for whatever your plan was. Only 
it went wrong, my dear Govett. That was 
too bad.” 

“Tt went wrong,” he echoed her wearily. 
If he didn’t go now, it would be too late; he’d 
be sick in George K. Lentz’s house. 

“And that is why you drank, it was 
too shameful to tell me when you were 
sober.” 

He was conscious that as she watched 
him her expression changed, the disdain 
on her lips, the scorn in her gaze, changed to 
curiosity, to a faint dread. She was pressed 


back against the end of the sofa, as distant 
from him as possible. 

“Perhaps it isn’t,” she said in a low voice, 
more to herself than to him. She got up, 
a wavering white shape in the dimness of the 
room. “What is it, then?” she demanded 


sibilantly. 
He told her: “Malaria, the Calentura. 
I must—’”’ he had risen, and swayed toward 


her; but she ev aded him. 

‘Keep away!” she exclaimed; “I hate 
sickness. I could never bear it. You are 
disgusting.” 

He said humbly: “I’m sorry, Vida; you 
can see what it would have been. Recur- 
rences. I am worthless. Good-by.” 

She came close to him in a palpable re- 
luctant curiosity, her eyes like dark amber, 
her mouth a hard scarlet curve. 

Suddenly he utterly detested her. “ Ade- 
line,” he muttered; “Adeline.” There were 
fevers more consuming than a tropical 
malaria. 

“You are an old man,” she whispered, 
shrunk like an old apple. All at once. 
Rotten. You might be dying in here.” 
Vida came still nearer. “Dying,” she re- 
peated. “I wish you could. I wouldn’t mind 
it . . . if it were you. I think no one would 
be sorry. I’d be willing to kill you, Govett. 
Tell me hew. You have killed so much.’ ’ 


“ 


HE. drawing-room was turning to ice, 

it was freezing solidly about him; how 
remarkable it would be—a great green block 
of ice filled with sofa cushions, with Vida and 
him at the center. That would please George 
K. Lentz. He must get his hat—but it 
belonged to Deleker and was new—and reach 
his automobile. Where was Frazer’s private 
hospital: on the Avenida de los Hombres 
Tlustres, near the Corridas de Toros. But he 
couldn’t take quinine by the mouth. “In- 
travenous,”’ he told Vida. 

He stumbled and fell against a wall, a 
white wall with a print of a red mouth. Out- 
side the blaze of late sunlight completely 
blinded him; he felt a touch on his shoulder, 
guiding him forward, helping him upward into 
the automobile. 

“Dr. Frazer,” he articulated with stiff lips; 
“Avenida . . . Hombres Ilustres. Corridas.” 

He was conscious of swift movement, 
voices. Frazer, who comprehended tropical 
malaria, knew him. A hand was trying to 
force capsules of quinine into his mouth, but 
he kept his teeth clenched. A moment of 
lucidity came to him. “It is no good like that,” 
he said, and then the insuperable cold rose 
over him. Adeline and Teresita! Adeline 
was winter, but Teresita burned him in a core 
of flame. 

That died away and left the ash of himself; 
at the slightest breath, the least disturbance, 
he would crumble grayly to nothing. He was 
like a swept room, an empty receptacle; he 
didn’t want to be filled again with the hard 
trivial objects, the stinging liquid, of life. 
Bradier wished that the strong cord of his 
vitality had been broken. He was reluctant 
to take up ‘still again the heavy burden of 
names and facts, of responsibilities, fastened 
to him. 

Then he asked the nurse—a minute Jap- 
anese in dull blue—how long his fever had 
lasted. It was five days ago, she told him, 
that he had come to the hospital. 


OVETT BRADIER was as disturbed as, 
then, it was possible at the close recur- 
rences of fever; but Frazer gave his concern 
small heed—he would be very much freer 
from malaria, perhaps increasingly immune, 
when he had left Mexico. “And stay out of 
the tropics,” he added; “if it must be oil find 
it in a temperate climate. Your coming 
back at all was a piece of dangerous folly.” 

When he had gone Bradier lay indolently 
watching the nurse; she was as exact, as 
predictable, as an automatic figure wound 
and started upon a prescribed course. On 
the table beside the bed were two telegrams; 
and, finally, he gathered enough energy, 
enough interest, to open them; they were 
both from Howard Withington. The first 
advised him to hold the cables to New York 
until Withington could search further into the 
Corew affair; and the second, sent four days 
later, informed Bradier that, with the concur- 
rence of the Ambassador, he was coming to 
Tampico to see him. He would arrive, he 
said, on the Wednesday following the date 
of the wire. That would be to-morrow. 
Bradier was totally indifferent; there was 
nothing, he felt certain, important that With- 
ington could tell him. It would be largely 
official and wholly tiresome. But then the 
Secretary of the Embassy would be coming 
for information . . . another occasion where 
— must supply all the facts, the difficult 
truth. 

He was more tired of that than he could 
express; every one kept bothering him with 
no regard for his condition, what he wanted; 

(Continued on page 114) 
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and it was in his head to send word to Frazer 
that he’d see noone. At last Bradier realized 
that he must take some care of himself; he 
= a sense of fragility entirely new to him. 

He had told himself that his vitality was de- 
creasing; but he hadn’t seriously believed it 

. . until now. Here was the beginning of 
old age, the period of his failing. He would 
never again be the Govett Bradier of only the 
week before: life went like that, slowly and 
then rapidly. He was more curious than 
depressed; he was so weak that he still re- 
garded his physical being objectively, as 
though his mind were detached from it, 
lightly above it. What might happen to his 
body didn’t greatly concern him; he regarded 
it, in corded white silk pajamas, with a kind 
of superiority. His thoughts were remote 
and unstable; they attached themselves 
definitely to nothing; they slipped easily, un- 
concerned, from event to event, from person 
to person; and as often retreated into a tran- 
quil gray nothingness. 

In the morning a copy of the Tribune, which 
he invariably failed to read, was laid on his 
bed, always folded by the nurse in exactly the 
same way. Her fingers were hard, they 
might have been made of agile jointed brown 
wood, and she was surprisingly strong. Dele- 
ker came to see him in the afternoon, and it 
was obvious to Govett Bradier that he was 
talked about 


uneasy, embarrassed. He 
nothing at length. 
“What is in your thoughts?” Bradier 


demanded, after almost an hour. 

“There is something,” Deleker admitted; 
“T don’t know how you'll take it. I guess 
I might as well go on. It’s this—Mr. Lentz 
sent for me the other day and asked me how 
long did I want to stay in Tampico. He 
said hadn’t I better go back to Chorreras; 
my place was there for me if I wanted it. 
And, Mr. Bradier, I began to think: I know 
what you promised me and what you could 
do, but you’d be going out of Mexico— 
Mr. Lentz told me you swore you'd never 
come back. And men get forgotten very 
quick down here; and I want to get married. 


You know, the girl at the Cerro Azul 
laundry.’ 

“Well, why not?” Bradier demanded fret- 
fully. 


“He wanted me to go right away, and that 
would mean leaving you—do you see?—while 
you might yet need me. Mr. Lentz offered 
me all my lapsed pay, and some more. 

There was a short silence and then Govett 
Bradier asked if he had accepted? 

Deleker’s face turned red, then, defiantly, 
he admitted that he had taken Lentz’s offer. 
“T paid back what I had drawn from your 
account,” he proceeded. ‘‘And—and, Mr. 
Bradier, I’m going to the sea terminal to- 
morrow, early, on the Celia. Mr. Lentz said 
I could have the launch for my use. 

Bradier repeated, “Well, why not? You 
did your work very well, indeed. That would 
keep you at Chorreras. Naturally, you won’t 
have Mr. Lentz to depend on. 

This Deleker contradicted. ‘He undertook 
to watch out for my interest. It would con- 
tinue to be the same as his, he told me con- 
fidentially.’ 

Then Lentz had lied, Bradier replied baldly. 
But he had no wish to go further into that 
with Deleker, fundamentally a stupid and 
ultimately a purchasable man. Deleker, to 
put it as simply as possible, had left him for 
Lentz. An expensive move. 

Deleker, standing, spoke awkwardly, 
“Good-by, Mr. Bradier. I am glad you're 
better.” He added impetuously, “If it 
hadn’t been I was getting married I wouldn’t 
have done it. 

Bradier made a brief soundless acknowl- 
edgment and he left. He was of no moment. 


T APPEARED to him that his mental dif- 

ficulties were growing a little clearer, his 
questioning was being simplified. But just how 
he didn’t know. He fell into a doze, and when 
he woke again he was stronger. Light food, 
eggs and jellies, cool and cooling drinks! 
That affected him, too; it kept him placid 
and detached, in the attitude of a judge ele- 
vated on the bench above the coils of human- 
ity. Decisions but not judgments. And the 
sentences were imposed by the natures of the 
guilty. However, it wasn’t a spectacle where 
justice reigned or even triumphed: the pearls 
again, trampled. Presby Corew. However, 
if life were safe, justice exact—why, he real- 
ized, it wouldn’t be life, he couldn’t conceive 
of it. That as well, in a slightly different 
meaning,-had occurred to him before. Exis- 
tence bred its own necessities and rewards. 
The night enveloped him and the dawn 
brought him back to sentient being. He had 
always risen very early. 

His nurse, in dull immaculate blue, with 
fingers that resembled wood, a wooden smile, 
returned. Frazer approved of his recovery, 
his condition. A mild interest in existence 
pervaded him, and which, he recognized, was 
caused by the impending arrival of With- 
ington; Bradier would leave no doubt in his 


mind about who had actually killed Presby, 
The proofs wouldn’t be difficult to find. 
Before he left Mexico he’d be certain that his 
promise to himself, the crushing of George K. 
Lentz, would be fulfilled. It was necessary, 
He accepted that as a fact without heat; 
as involving problematic others rather than 
him. The excitements and resentment had 
died out of him. 


| ts HAD been three years since Bradier had 
seen Howard Withington, but he, anyhow, 
hadn’t changed; he seemed always to stay 
the same—a carefully dressed and distin- 
guished looking man who might easily, from 
his appearance, have been the Ambassador 
himself. He looked, Bradier reflected, far 
more like an ambassador than most of the 
actual holders of that post; his manner and 
intelligence, the amounts of money he spent, 
were all adequate to his person; and why he 
had stayed no more than Third Secretary in 
Mexico City was a mystery, either romantic 
or political. His gladness at seeing Bradier 
once more was perfectly expressed; he glanced 
at the nurse, who left the room, closing the 
door, and sat by the bed. 

“T have a great deal to tell you,” he began, 
fitting a cigaret into a cardboard and quill 
holder; “most of it has happened since you 
have been here; and, with you, I am not going 
to try and be discreet. We can dispense with 
that luckily. But I am afraid, Bradier, some 
of it won’t please you. However, again, we 
both know how these things turn out. If 
I tire you, make me stop. I'll simply 
go on: 

“Tt’s about your friend, George K. Lentz, 
of course: he has just been up to the Embassy 
and we didn’t learn to love him. Not quite. 
He isn’t specially good against a Mexican 


background. In New York I suppose no one 
would notice him. And yet, he’s able. He 
must be! I mean on the shown results. For 


example, he has enormously improved his 
standing; he’s resigned from the Alianza 
Company. to be made head of the new Pan- 
Kansas Corporation. It isn’t announced, 
yet, Bradier—what that is, who they are; 
but they are very strong, both in resources 
and influence, and new tooil. Oh, absolutely, 
They have begun building a PAanuco terminal 
and—this will surprise you—they have bought 
the whole Tamiana tract from the Alianza 
interests. They were able, it appears, to 
get aclear title. After all the delay.” 

Govett Bradier interrupted him. “‘Then 
that means they have bought the sea ter- 
minal at Chorreras and the other Alianza prop- 
erties in the south field.” 

“That would be a natural deduction,” 
Withington agreed, “but, as a matter of fact, 
it isn’t exactly correct. I believe they had 
intended, if possible, to take over the Chor- 
reras plant, more for topping than anything 
else, but they gave it up, decided it wouldn't 
pay. They are going to lay an independent 
pipe-line to Tampico. They are moving 
about it admirably, but it’s my opinion the 
Pan-Kansas investments are coming in too 
late. A little, I think.” 

To that extent, then, Bradier realized, 
Lentz had been successful; he had secured 
for himself what he wanted. He gazed 
silently at the wall beyond the foot of the 
bed considering what Withington had told 
him. He was as much amazed at himself 
as he was at it—it appeared to touch him so 
slightly. Naturally he was interested; Bradier 
was even chagrined that Lentz had blundered 
into so much; but he wasn’t upset. What 
might have been called his own defeat had 
lost its power to hurt him. 

“He told us,” Withington went on, “that 
he was leaving for his new duties in the United 
States almost at once, so whatever he 
gens wasn’t without its compensations 

ere.”’ 

Bradier declared, “It means this—that 
the Alianza Company, rather than take up 
leases in the north field, will stop operating. 
I’m sure of that. I know the temper of 
directors.” 

Withington agreed. “They won’t be of 
great importance, certainly; and that, Bradier, 
is why I advised you against forcing your 

cables; they wouldn’t have been read very at- 
tentively; even from you. And I'll tell you 
why, if I’m right—they were opposed to the 
Pan-Kansas sale. I shouldn’t be surprised 
if they were largely aimed at Lentz him- 
self. It wasn’t the time for that. Your 
company would have done nothing to hurt 
its position there. You wouldn’t have had 
a show.” ; 

Govett Bradier recognized the truth ia 
everything Withington had said; it was @ 
complete reversal of all he had held, believed; 
but it was necessary for him to reorganize his 
knowledge. He saw that plainly. He hadn’t, 
for the last year or more, been close to 
actual intentions of the Alianza Petroleum 
Corporation; he had continued in his old at 
titude, his belief in himself. That, it was 
now evident, had been a mistake. But it 

(Continued on page 115) 
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didn’t greatly matter. Already he was a little 
tired of hearing about it. 

“Unfortunately,” Howard Withington 
added; “that is the pleasantest part of what 
I had to say. The rest is more personal; it’s 
why the Ambassador and I thought I had 
better see you. Privately, Bradier, this 
Lentz has been as determined to drag you 
down as he has been to elevate himself; and 
it looks as though he were successful again. 
His corporation is back of it, and they are 
persuading the Mexicans to see the situation 
with their eyes. 

“Tt’s that miserable Corew affair again. 
I might as well be short about it: they are 
charging you with killing Presby Corew. Not 
yourself. It is supposed to be the result of 
your negotiations with General Rayén. 
They say you bought Rayén and had Corew 
shot in the hope it would bring about an 
intervention.” 

Bradier laughed. “Did they happen to 
mention who was paying me? Was it the 
Alianza Company?” 


N°: HE was told, they had been too wise 
for that. “You had become associated 
with a group of independent and irresponsible 
operators. You were described—but you’ve 
heard this before—as more bandit than oil 
official.” 

Bradier couldn’t see how any of that was 
actually threatening. “I can show any one 
in five minutes that the absolute reverse is 
true. I have a reputation in the United 
States as well as here.” 

“If the Alianza Company were involved, 
yes; but they are no longer a factor; they 
don’t want to be. They have no intention 
of blocking the Pan-Kansas interests; that 
would invite both a political and financial 
death. Besides that, they have other prop- 
erties for sale, as you’ve indicated; and where 
would their likeliest market be? Why, this 
new activity. The Pan-Kansas Corporation 


might simply be waiting for the Chorreras | 


terminal at a better price.” 

But how, Bradier demanded, was he now 
implicated? The sale was consummated, 
Lentz apparently secure; what was to be 
gained by lying about him? 

Withington took a long envelope from an 
inner pocket. “There, in effect, are the 
charges,” he announced; “your hearing them 
like this is a mark of our esteem. It would 
seem that Corew stated within a week of his 
death you asked him to help you create a 
disturbance in the Vera Cruz field. You are 
supposed to have offered him a very consid- 
erable sum of money. He refused, of course; 
in fact he ordered you to leave the terminal; 
and then, after a rather nasty show of temper 
and prediction, you are reported as proceeding 
at once to Rayén; and with whom, as it 
turned out, you had some success.” 

Bradier inquired: “If it isn’t too much to 
ask, since you have been so kind, where did 
this come from?” 

Withington studied him for a moment. 
“Tt is signed,” he said, at last, “by Mrs. 
Presby Corew. Copies of it were sent to 
America and to Mexico City. The Federal 
Government here, we know, is deliberating 
action. But that, in their usual manner, 
will need more than a week. It looks as 
though they’d arrest you; and that, with the 
Pan-Kansas influence in the north, would 
be the devil. I couldn’t tell you what a night- 
mare it would make for the Embassy.” 


OVETT BRADIER heard him only 

indefinitely: Vida had manufactured 
those incredible lies about him... and 
Presby. Presby! The one thing he had 
fought for was Presby Corew’s integrity, 
why—his sanity. Vida knew completely 
how he felt about him. She had struck at 
the one thing he had, out of all his life, held 
in approbation. Men in New York, in 
Washington, in Mexico City, would read it; 
believe it. Bradier felt the beat of his heart 
rise, there was a keen pain at the back of his 
head. Every one must be made to under- 
stand that it was a lie, he told himself; and 
then he realized that the charges, coming 
from Vida, were, for him, unanswerable. 

“T never knew Presby Corew,” Howard 
Withington spoke deliberately; “but I met 
Mrs. Corew, at Islesboro, before she was mar- 
ried. I remember her as very attractive.” 
Then, “The worst of it is,” he cried, giving 
expression to Bradier’s thought, “that none 
of us can do anything about this.” He rapped 
the long envelope sharply against his hand. 
“We can guess a great deal, my dear Bradier; 
but we can’t act on any of our assumptions. 
Absolutely not. It would get us nowhere. 
A ticklish situation! I mean when we con- 
sider who you are, what you have been in 
Mexican oil. A very ugly knot. I wish you 
knew of some way it could be untied. And, 
after all, if you want to deny these—these 
fabrications, a great many of us would be 
back of you. And I am speaking for the 
Ambassador. More or less in his private 
capacity, unfortunately.” 





Govett Bradier said inattentively. ‘‘Noth- 
ing can be done.” 

“T must admit that we haven’t done this 
entirely out of the goodness of our hearts,” 
Withington admitted; “we have had to 
consider ourselves, or rather, our Government, 
a little. As I told you, there will probably 
be a strong movement to arrest you, and we 
don’t want that to come about. The truth 
is, it mustn’t. You would be horribly un- 
comfortable, and the danger wouldn’t be 
inconsiderable; aside from us. You ought 
to be in the United States now—you realize 
how small and unimportant Mexican affairs 
are there. You’d be safe; in a rather com- 
manding position, as a fact; and we'd be safe. 
The thing is that we are inviting you to leave, 
as quickly and quietly as possible. Frazer 
tells me it would be possible for you to go 
to-morrow, by steamer.” 

Govett Bradier gazed at him with a fur- 
rowed brow: Withington was begging him to 
slip out of Mexico as though he were a crim- 
inal, a fugitive from justice. To leave with 
the air, the manner, of disgrace. It was too 
preposterous. 

“T recognize how you feel,” the diplomatic 
persuasion went on; “but it’s the only ad- 
visable course. As it is you might be stopped 
to-morrow at the train, or at the Ward Line; 
we were hoping you could find a convenient 
tanker . . . not one of the Alianza boats.” 


} te A disgraceful manner; and yet nothing 
Withington had said was unreasonable; he 
hadn’t exaggerated the difficulties of the situa- 
tion before them. And he had been extraor- 
dinarily pleasant. Bradier’s mind, however, 
escaped from this and returned to Vida; he 
remembered disconnected parts of what Sole- 
dad had told him in the Café Bolivar: ‘“‘ Govett 
you could never care for a girl, never. It’s 
yourself you can’t forget, the pride in your 
power .. . and if a woman loves you it will 
be unhappiness. A woman in a different 
world . . . you will think she is different 
until the knife is in you.” 

“As I’ve already said,” Withington broke 
into his reflections, “‘I don’t want to tire you, 
and still I did, I had to. This was serious 
and immediate; and, Bradier, what do you 
think of it all? Have you decided on any- 
thing?” 

Another figure had entered his mind. 
“Withington,” he confessed, “I don’t know; 
I haven’t. There is something else. You 
must excuse me—I can’t go into it with you, 
now. Don’t gather that I’m ungrateful, or 
entirely stupid. I agree with you about the 
necessity for my going; it’s humorous but 
plain. Could you, by any chance, stay in 
Tampico until to-morrow? It would be 
answered, then. I am afraid that is the best 
I can promise you.” 

Howard Withington rose. “There is 
nothing else to be done. Even apparently 
sick, in bed, you are a source of apprehension 
to me. It’s your reputation. And don’t for 
a minute confuse me with the authors of 
this.” He had returned to the long envelope. 
“T didn’t speak in the plural by accident; 
I imagine I can see something even back of 
Lentz, that had nothing to do with him, orig- 
inally.” Bradier’s expression was hard, un- 
communicative. “I'll come back in the 
morning, and I hope to see you dressed for 
the sea and with your bags packed.” 

That, Bradier told himself, when Withing- 
ton had gone, must be a vain wish. It was 
almost inevitable, settled, that he would stay 
in Mexico for a long and trying time—Vida’s 
place in his mind had been taken by George 
K. Lentz; a successful and for that reason 
dangerous Lentz; a Lentz whose career he had, 
in the present circumstance, committed him- 
self to stopping. 

This couldn’t be accomplished by exposing 
him in either Tampico or New York; with 
the transference of the Tamiana lease, the 
impending virtual withdrawing of the Alianza 
Company from active operations in Mexico, 
the movement of influence and practical 
sympathy would be toward the Pan-Kansas 
Corporation; even if he were patently right 
he would be regarded first as a nuisance and 
then a menace, a figure calling importunately 
out of the uncomfortable past. Only one 
way was open to him, but that was absolute. 
Bradier was struck by the fact that he was 
quietly lying in a bed in Dr. Frazer’s hospital, 
recovering from an attack of tropical malaria 
and deciding on the death to-morrow of 
George K. Lentz. That was the sum of his 
position. He heard, in imagination, the 
report of the pistol shattering for ever his 
gray peace. But he owed it to Presby Corew. 
Bradier already hated the ugliness of the 
scene which would develop, probably in 
Lentz’s office—the shocked and _ hysterical 
secretary, the clerks piling in through all the 
doors, Lentz himself in a reddened sprawl. 
Yet against that he hadn’t the least hesita- 
tion in facing the fact of murder, not when it 
was Lentz. His mind was as cold as his 
nerves were steady. 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Bradier wished, actually, that he could have 
been more stirred, in a heat of anger, instead of 
a mere intellectual determination to bring to 
an end Lentz’s filthy vulgarity of greed. He 
had become as impersonal as an executioner. 
The nurse was bending over his bed, with 
a clinical thermometer; and, with the glass 
tube in his mouth, while she stood waiting 
for the reading, he reflected that even she 
would be amazed, show some sign of feeling, 
at what was in his thoughts. His maturity, 
as it had begun, would end in violence, his 
death bring the same comments that 
followed him in life—the story of his wilfully 
destructive temper; he would be condemned, 
for a while, in the future as in the past. He 
wondered if Lentz would suspect his purpose, 
make it difficult to see him. It might be 
better to meet him on the street, outside the 
Alianza offices, when, at eight o’clock, he 
arrived for his morning’s work. His resigna- 
tion wouldn’t have been accomplished yet. 
There must be no mistake. He thought of 
these considerations slowly, with reaches of 
blankness, weariness, between. The _ther- 
mometer and the nurse had gone. When 
she returned it would be with his supper. He 
had a vision of George K. Lentz in the draw- 
ing-room with innumerable cushions. . . 
the oak casket in keeping with the other oak. 


RESTLESSNESS developed in Bradier, 

he was tired of lying in bed, and he de- 
cided to get up for supper. Folded in his 
brilliant silk dressing-gown he walked for- 
ward and back in his contracted room. He 
felt better, more physically alert, than he 
had hoped; Bradier was conscious of the 
weakness leaving him. To-morrow he would 
be practically recovered from the malaria. 
That was fortunate, for a certain amount of 
strength would be necessary to carry him 
through what must follow. There wasn’t 
much doubt about what that would be: he was 
indulging, under the law, in the capital of- 
fense of premeditated, unprovoked, murder. 
A disagreeable conclusion. Nothing, how- 
ever, was to be served by dwelling on that. 
His supper arrived and he ate it with an in- 
creased satisfaction; he smoked a cigar. The 
tray was carried away, but the nurse, which 
was unusual, returned immediately. Some 
one had come to see him, she announced; she 
repeated his name with a sharp lucidity, Mr. 
Lentz. Govett Bradier looked at her in- 
credulously. ‘“‘Mr. Lentz?” he repeated. 
He couldn’t believe that she was correct. It 
was absolutely inconceivable that Lentz had 
come there. 

“Perhaps to-morrow would be wiser,” the 
nurse suggested. 

He asked her to wait a moment. What did 
Lentz want? But that, so late, didn’t matter; 
a wave of coldness, like a chill, flowed over him, 
a swift numbing of his senses. It retreated. 
“Bring him up to my room,” he directed. 

When she had gone he went to the bag that 
held his pistol, and, taking it from its holster, 
put it under the pillow on his bed. He was 
sorry for the necessity of disturbing Dr. 
Frazer’s other patients; but at any cost he 
was determined to meet his obligation. 

Lentz actually extended his hand, but it 
dropped before Govett Bradier’s steady in- 
terrogation. “Iam surprised to see you up,” 
Lentz proceeded; “they had you dangerously 
sick. I wanted to come before this, but there 
was no chance to get away. My affairs are 
very troublesome just now. And yet not 
that, either; I wouldn’t have them any dif- 
ferent.”” He spoke rapidly—he was out of 
breath after the single flight of stairs from the 
first floor. Lentz, really, looked badly; there 
were vermilion blots on his cheeks, the purple 
at his ears had deepened and spread. He 
found a chair, but Bradier continued to stand. 
““T came to see how you were and when you’d 
be out again.” 

Bradier asked, “‘ Why are you here, Lentz?” 

He repeated the reasons he had given. 
“And to tell you a little of what has been 
happening. Things haven’t been entirely 
unfortunate for me; let us say with you to 
the contrary. You made a mistake, Bradier; 
you did for a fact; you took the wrong turn.”’ 

It was then that Bradier understood his 
purpose: Lentz’s vanity had betrayed him 
once more; he couldn’t resist the impulse to 
impress him, to patronize and threaten him 
with his success. He wanted Bradier to 
know how wise, how implacable and powerful, 
George K. Lentz was. He wanted to make 
a full return for all that Bradier had expressed 
in his office. “I haven’t said much to you, 
he continued, “I managed to ignore what you 
called me, because that was the way I oper- 
ated, the system I believed in. And it seems, 
from the result, that I was correct. How cor- 
rect you haven’t yet found out. I don’t 
doubt, though, that you’ll have an opportun- 
ity. As you sow, Bradier, as you sow. If 
you remember, you quoted the Bible at me; 
and I waited . . . until I could answer you. 

Lentz had on a gray suit with black 
low shoes and black silk socks, a starched 
collar and a tie in subdued rich brocade; i. 


wore a pearl pin and a ring with a seal of jade. 

His tightly fitted waistcoat had a pocket with 

a fine handkerchief over his left breast. 
‘There is a great deal I am tempted to tell 


you,” Lentz asserted; “and most of it as 
a lesson. I am leaving the Alianza Corpora- 
tion.” At this announcement he waited, 


evidently expecting some mark of surprise. 
When that failed he grew perceptibly petulant. 
“T am going into a much wider field. A great 
future. The Alianza Company isn’t as im- 
portant as most people think. I saw two 
or three years ago—after I had been urged to 
enter—that it wasn’t well run. It was limited 
by antiquated methods and an unwise choice 
of men, particularly in Mexico. I did the 
best I could, but I was obliged to withdraw. 
There was a justice I owed myself. And now, 
Bradier, I am afraid that place on Long Island 
is going to be a reality. I can’t see what will 
prevent it; and I'll have to be met at the 
station. You'll admit that. But by a 
Spanish car. I think you said English. The 
predictions you made, as it turns out, would 
have been more appropriate to yourself. 
But you have that yet to find out.” 

He took a long dark cigar from a case of 
burnished scarlet morocco leather stamped 
with a net of gold leaf, and, as he lighted it, 
Bradier thought, you will never reach the end. 

“Tl confide this to you,”’ Lentz obviously 
couldn’t resist saying, ‘“‘that the corporation 
of which I am now the head owns the Tamiana 
tract. I shouldn’t have to add names. And, 
with Rayén dead, the south field will be 
practically clear of bandits. With Rayén 
dead and you restrained.” 

Bradier admitted, “It never occurred to 
me that you might have had General Rayén 
killed, too. But, then, why not? He wasn’t 
worth anything to you with the Tamiana 
lease secure and it was slightly dangerous to 
have him around.’ 

Lentz was candid. “As a matter of fact 
I didn’t; it was a piece of luck. Nobody 
knows better than you that producing oil 
down here has bred a local ethics of its own. 
And once or twice, Bradier, I have had to 
take advantage of it. But I never liked it, 
it was forced on me; by you, among others, 
I am getting away from it; nothing like that 
in New York; I am a believer in the dignity 
of the law.” 

“I’m not, Lentz,” Govett Bradier told 
him; “I suppose I lived too long with the 
local ethics you spoke of. I have grown to 
be a local tradition and it doesn’t trouble me. 
Not much. I was told that the Pan-Kansas 
Company was powerful, but, if they have put 
you at the head, it is hard to credit. When 
you came here you expected to find me prac- 
tically helpless in bed; but when you saw 
I was up you were almost discouraged. You 
didn’t know whether you’d say what you came 
for or not. You took a chance, though, with 
so much behind you. But if you look around 
you won’t see any of your corporation lawyers 
or murderers, Lentz. I’m the only other dis- 
reputable character present. And you'll ad- 
mit I am no help to you.’ 

Lentz rose; with an effort at unconcern 
he moved toward the door. Govett Bra- 
dier stepped quickly in his way, the pistol 
in his hand. When Lentz caught sight of the 
flat black weapon, an instantaneous and 
shocking change swept over him: he turned 
as white as the plaster wall, the blots on his 
face were green, and he fell forward, knocking 
a chair across the floor, in a faint. 

Bradier thought he had died of fright; but 
that, he recognized at once, hadn’t con- 
veniently happened. Already he showed signs 
of reviving, there was a twitching of his eye- 
lids and one hand shut convulsively. Govett 
Bradier was at a loss—should he shoot him as 
he lay on the floor or wait until he had further 
recovered? The thought of either had sud- 
denly grown revolting. He couldn’t, the 
truth was, shoot into the quivering and naus- 
eous flesh below him. He suspected that 
Lentz was more conscious than he pretended; 
with a violent gesture he shoved his pistol 
back under the pillow. 

‘Get up,”’ he ordered the man on the floor, 
brutally. “‘You are not shot. And of all 
the pitiable failures alive I’m the worst. 

George K. Lentz turned and rose far enough 
to rest on an elbow. “For God's sake,” his 
voice was a hoarse strained whisper, ‘don’t 
kill me, Bradier. I told you I was going to 
live differently. It—it isn’t good for me to 
get excited. Bradier, I promise you anything. 
I only want to get Safely away.’’ He rose 
further and weakly grasped at Bradier’s 
hands. “Please, please—”’ 

Govett Bradier backed away from him, 
away from the door, and Lentz mechanic- 
ally picked up his hat and stick. 

“Oh, thank you,” he stammered. “I 
. » you can depend on me.” Lentz 


A HEAVY dejection settled over Govett 

Bradier; all the incentives of life had 

vanished, ambition and love and hatred; the 
(Continued on page 117) 
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effort to breathe seemed vain. Under a table 
he saw the cigar that George K. Lentz had 
selected and lighted with such arrogant 
care; he hadn’t, as Bradier had expected, 
finished smoking it; and yet, as well, he had 
been wrong—Lentz was alive. Not, perhaps, 
at the present moment, as alive as usual; but 
he existed in defiance of Bradier’s resolution. 
His past resolution. Now he was totally, 
profoundly indifferent; his only feeling was 
a faint contempt for himself like a scarcely 
perceptible flavoring of bitter almonds. This 
was where thought, long consideration, had 
led him—to nothing. It was the negation of 
living. It was possible that at any moment, 
almost, Lentz would return with soldiers, 
have him dragged away. There was no one 
who could stop him; but probably that 
wouldn’t happen until morning: he had been 
badly shaken. Cowardice was, really, not 
an unnatural trait; there were aspects of it 
which were more reasonable than courage; 
more sensible but not so engaging. The 
spectacle of Lentz on the floor, for example. 
Why, Bradier asked himself, hadn’t he shot 
him? It had something to do with the dignity 
of any absolute end; Lentz, groveling, had 
been ineligible; and his own necessity had 
vanished. Suddenly there hadn’t been a suf- 
ficient reason for such a positive act. He had 
lost the sense of continuity between it and 
Presby’s death. One, at first, had seemed to 
be cried for, demanded, by the other; the 
killing of George K. Lentz inevitable to the 
harm he had wrought; he had been too sub- 
versive of hope to be allowed to stay alive. 
But all that, faced by the opportunity for its 
consummation, had broken down. Lentz 
himself, too, was in a wretched state; it was 
evident that he wouldn’t long enjoy the ma- 
terial pleasures of his success; there were 
fingers tightening about his thick throat as 
deadly if not as immediate as a bullet. 

Yes, where once Vida and he and Corew 
and Lentz had appeared to be tied together 
by cords of the strongest common circum- 
stances, now he saw that each had been es- 
sentially solitary, sunk in the depth of his 
own heart, each facing alone the insoluble 
mystery of unjustified gifts of perception and 
longing. All the rest, the others, were noth- 
ing but shadows; they were like moons and 
only bright in the reflection of a fixed personal 
illumination. Men took into their beings 
what was appropriate to them—girls and 
brandy and general ideas. Vida had strug- 
gled to take from him what was indispensable 
for her, and, in the pressure of his own 
need, finally he had resisted her. He had 
thought of Presby and himself merged in 
a tragic heat, as one; but the truth was that 
they only had a shared object, they had 
fought for the same end. Their individu- 
alities had been overwhelmed by an identical 
conception of what was greatly desirable, 
no—essential. 


T WAS morning, past ten, and he was 

packing. Howard Withington hadn’t yet 
appeared, but he would soon come. He’d be 
relieved, Bradier knew, to see how he was 
employed. He was in complete agreement 
with the Embassy: any display of heroic com- 
bativeness or minor resentment would be 
worse than folly; his only course was to leave 
Mexico as quickly and as quietly as possible. 
Nobility in others was too dearly purchased 
at the price of comfort. He repeated this to 
Withington, and he smiled. 

“Well,” he replied, “I see my obligation 
made up of a part of each, of my responsibility 
to you and my sacred duty to myself. I try to 
keep them from colliding, Bradier, for, as you 
say, in a smash where my own interest was 
involved it would probably be pretty strong. 
But even at a cost to myself there might be 
occasions when I’d have to give way to you— 
keep you up for a little in a bad sea, for 
instance.” 

“Your seeing me there would be incon- 
venient,” Bradier returned. ‘Withington, 
why wouldn’t it be better for you to turn 
away, pretend not to see me? You would 
prefer that to the other. Just go below, if 
you were on ship, and pour yourself out 
adrink . . . to my memory.” 

Withington couldn’t answer him; he was 
evidently puzzled. Then he cried, “I can 
tell you—it’s the consuming need to set an 
example. The whole ship is going down any- 
how; there is no question of just one in the 
water; and we have to make it easy as pos- 
sible for a lot with us. Anything else, panic, 
oh, no, Bradier.” 


INCE they were talking about ships, 

Govett Bradier proceeded, it was an ap- 
propriate time for him to admit that he had 
telephoned to the office of the Huasteca 
Company and discovered that they had 
a tank ship, the Grenfell, sailing late that 
afternoon. ‘William Severs couldn’t have 
been nicer; he said if I liked I was to consider 
the Grenfell my yacht. See here, Withington, 
after you had gone yesterday Lentz came to 
explain what a great man he had become, and 


I’m afraid I wasn’t as impressed as he would 
have liked. The truth is I was abrupt.” 

Howard Withington asked at once, “‘ Did 
you try to kill him?” 

That was strange, Bradier confessed; such 
an idea had been at the back of his head, he 
had even found the pistol in his hand, but 
nothing had happened. 

“Did he see it?” 

Bradier replied, ‘‘Conspicuously.” 

Then he couldn’t stay at Dr. Frazer’s hos- 
pital, Withington declared. “It’s remark- 
able I found you here at all. If your bags are 
ready I am going to take you for a ride in my 
car, and I shouldn’t be surprised if we reached 
the Huasteca Terminal. 

Bradier objected. ‘“‘It’s across the river 
and there are no bridges over the Panuco.” 

Withington said, ““Lentz and you and a 
pistol! Did he remember to say his prayers?” 

“He didn’t, now that I think of it. As 
a matter of fact he tripped over a chair—” 
“You mean he tried to crawl under the 
bed.” 

“Withington, we had better do the situa- 
tion justice—Lentz couldn’t crawl. He went 
into a swoon, a white swoon with green spots. 
I hope he will never do it in the board room 
of the Pan-Kansas Corporation. When he 
recovered he admitted to me that he didn’t 
like Mexico. The air of New York, it ap- 
peared, was purer. He said, too, that it 
wasn’t good for him to get excited.” 


ITHINGTON, it developed, had called 

on Mrs. Corew. ‘It was partly official, 
and so she saw me. She was very calm and I 
would have recognized her from memory. 
Bradier, I sat so close to her that our knees 
almost touched and asked if she remembered 
her conversation with Corew about you in 
detail. The one of the charges. She said 
she did in every particular. She told me, 
too, that he had had a premonition of death, 
and she repeated the words. ‘Vida, Govett 
Bradier may have me killed.’ She was look- 
ing quietly in my face, into my eyes. I asked 
her what she answered him, it was very fem- 
inine—she had always warned him, she said, 
against you.” 

Bradier rang for a servant to carry down his 
bags, he stopped in Dr. Frazer’s office, and 
then went out to the waiting automobile. 
“You ought to have a parade of all Tampico 
following you,” Withington asserted; “the 
oil companies and the soldiers and every one 
in the Louisian and Bolivar cafés. With 
military music.” 

Bradier complained that he had forgotten 
the Chinese and their strings of firecrackers. 

“Anybody would have believed Mrs. 
Corew,” Withington persisted. “I was glad 
I knew you so well. But then Lentz, some- 
how, forced her to write that paper. Perhaps 
she is lying to cover her husband. You 
would help her in that, Bradier. Could you 
give me a hint? I’d like to save her as much 
nuisance as possible.” 

Govett Bradier said, slowly, “She was 
lying, about Presby. It was, to a very large 
degree, entirely my fault. I mean the entire 
thing. But not as it has been allowed to 
appear.” 

It was evident that, already, Withington 
was interested in Vida. The most seductive 

















woman jmaginable. His hand pressed | 


Bradier’s knee. “Man, you belong in a land 
with a gold currency. If you don’t mind, 
after all, I won’t go down the river to the 
Huasteca terminal with you. Good-by, 
Bradier, good-by; and thank you for your 
confidence. I’ll respect it.” 

In another day, Bradier told himself, 
Howard Withington would be supporting 
Vida’s accusations. That, however, wasn’t 
wholly fair to Withington, who had shown him 
a very nice spirit... up to the moment 
when he was definitely, personally engaged in 
the events that had brought them together, 


I‘ WAS quiet in William Severs’ house at 
the Pdnuco terminal of the Huasteca 
Company. Severs was still in Tampico. 
He would arrive, Mrs. Severs thought, at 
about four; and, in the meanwhile, Bradier 
had begged her to continue her customary oc- 
cupations. There was no evidence in the 
room where he sat—his bags were piled in 
the hall—of Mexico; it was an interior with 
a polite charm that might have been any- 
where. For a while he had amused himself 
with a minute chased silver box out of which 
a bird appeared for a brief song of surprising 
sweetness. It was an elaborate and delicate 
toy; the bird was made with an incredible 
fineness; and the precision with which it 
worked soothed him. He knew of no other 
place where he could have a song for the mere 
pressure of his finger. 

Bradier’s thoughts returned to the irregular, 
the unpredictable, quality of life; it was the 
lack of order, he concluded, which gave to it 
its moments of beauty and melody—he had 
soon put aside the silver toy. Mrs. Severs 
finally came in and, at a corner of a wicker 

(Concluded on page 118) 
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settee, her lap filled with a domestic sewing, 
she talked about William Severs, their child, 
and the countless other facts of her married 
existence. She seemed to Bradier to be at 
once intelligent and happy, an unusual com- 
bination. Here, he decided, was an actual 
marriage: not too much had been lost and 
a great deal gained; an affair founded on many 
things besides ecstasy. But he doubted if it 
would have ever been suitable for him, if it 
could have held him. Probably not. It 
wasn’t a condition equally appreciated by all 
men, or women, and he saw no need for every 
one to adopt it. He hadn’t been capable, 
in a broken and violent life, of such stable 
affection; Bradier simply hadn't been like 
that. At one time he had regretted this, 
wishing for an easy marriage, a constant love; 


but, with him, inconstant love, passion, had 
served well enough, very well indeed 
“What were you thinking about, all that 


while?’ Mrs. Severs asked. 

“T was at once admiring you and realizing 
how fortunate it was I had never married.” 

She told him serenely that, of course, he 
didn’t know what he was talking about. 

“You are almost hopeless now, but ten years 
ago, with the right woman. 

He caught the gleam of her shining ener- 
getic needle. ‘There were so many who were 
right,” he replied, half-seriously. 

“Oh, you couldn’t decide that,” 
plained, both keen and patient; “the 
would make up her mind for both of you. 

She’d have grown tired of him in a year, 
he said. “Mrs. Severs, you are talking 
about marriage, but what about love? Or are 
they, can they be, the same?” 

The announcement of lunch interrupted her 
answer; he wasn’t inclined to ask again. 
The answer, he thought, was they were not 
alike and could never be. Different states 
for different ends. ‘here are some men, 
she re ssumed later, “that you can make 
nothing of.”” Mrs. Severs paused and he said 
that she had perfectly described him. 

“Tt wasn’t possible to make anything out 
of me 

“William admires you very much; and 
I’m cert ain women have liked you; but maybe 
you're right. You have lost something, but 
not everything.” 

That was almost exactly his own conclusion. 
Severs, who was a big man, with a smooth 
young-appearing face and the coloring of 
Presby Corew, in the same phrase apologized 
and admitted that Bradier ought to be on the 
Grenfell. ‘They are going to swing her out 
in the river. 

He drove Govett Bradier in his car to the 
tank steamer and introduced him in the ship- 
ping office to the captain. 

“T only have to say to you that this is 
Mr. Bradier,”’ were his words; “to tell you to 
take special care of him would make you mad. 
You'd do that for your own pleasure. And, 
Hansell, Mr. Bradier is going directly aboard, 
do you understand? The truck is here with 


she ex- 
girl 


his things, I am going to speak to the Custom 
officer, and they can follow him. This is all 
more or less our own concern. I’m not even 
sure this is Mr. Bradier; now that I look at 
him again, he is wonderfully like a chemist 
we are sending North. When you are in the 

Gulf of Mexico you may recognize him with 
more certainty. 

Govett Bradier arranged his clothes for 
the voyage of a week; and then he lay down 
in his berth. Almost at once, he thought, 
the steward was at his door—it was time 
for supper. 

Bradier declined supper and went out on 
the bridge. It was evening; there was a green 
light in the western sky; a star was brighten- 
ing into visibility; ahead the Gulf reached 
smooth into a soft blue obscurity. There 
wasn’t a mpple on the water’s surface, not 
a stir of air. The steamer drew out between 
the jetties, the pilot boat took off the Mexican 
pilot. It was only a step or two from deck to 
deck. The land at Bradier’s back was no 
more than a low dark silhouette and a 
glimmer of lights, then a glimmer that sank 
under the broad motionless tide. 

He had gone, he had left Mexico; and with 
none of what he had come to do accomplished; 
he had lost Vida, and Presby was dead. 
Presby killed in the monte and George K. 
Lentz successful . . . for a little while yet. 
Lentz was a public and honored figure in 
Mexico, and he, Govett Bradier, was leaving 
like a thief. He was a fugitive, an undesir- 
able figure hurried away as secretly and 
quickly as possible. 

He stood, with his hands on the canvas- 
covered rail of the upper bridge, gazing into 
the accomplished night. “Like a criminal,” 
he said aloud. But his voice was peaceful; 
the term had no power to disturb him. The 
irony of his position was so surprising, that 
was all. The humor in it was unavoidable. 
Lentz was a power and he had been igno- 
miniously thrown out. Threatened with arrest. 
Charged with bringing about Presby Corew’s 
death. Vida! He was glad to be super- 
ficially as well as vitally alone, watching the 
multiplication of the stars. There was a 
myriad of them, so many that they might 
have been a phosphorescence of the sky; a 
pale silver fire of life. Not one of them had 
any final or impressive importance, the im- 
measurable planets were only flashes of light. 
A million years, a million million, were no 
more than a year. For a moment he lost 
all sense of time and distance—he was close 
to the constellations of stars, he was among 
them; his duration was no longer nor shorter 
than theirs. He had sunk into the luminous 
existence streaming away from the side of the 
tank ship, as small as any infinitesimal living 
particle. A cooler air came up like a graceful 
welcoming presence; the ship’s bell struck, 
a single note dying away and caught up and 
dying again along the deck. It would be 
like that, at last—a succeeding immensity of 
silence. (The End) 
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than a penny— -that stands to reason. I'd 
say they’re the size of a nic kel—no, a quarter.’ 

‘Exactly the size of a dime,” Watsworth 
told him; “a dime being our smallest common 
coin. And the buttons on your cuff and 
your waistcoat are smaller still. One trouble 
is that you think you know them, but you 
don’t and you never have. And another 
reason for your being deceived lies in the 
fact that there’s an optical illusion involved. 
Put a coin in the palm of your hand and it 
seems to shrink up. Sew a button on your 
coat and it seems to grow larger. But in the 
last analysis it all comes down to a matter 
of observation and that’s what most people 
lack, whether they realize it or not.” 


confessed Hale and threw 

up both hands. “Ladies and gentlemen, 
this is indeed a notable occasion. Far be it 
from me to boast, but under the same roof 
we have with us the greatest button expert 
on earth and the most resourceful young 
woman of the present century.” 

With that he made a bowing motion toward 
Jean Railey. She smiled in disclaimer, but 
before she could speak Hale went along, 
mending his hold on his enthusiasms. 

“You needn’t try to protest that you 
aren’t, Jean, bec ause you are. ” He included 
the rest of us now: “Why shouldn’t she be? 
To begin with, here’s a darned pretty, devilish 
stylish girl who’s traveled about alone a lot 
and had experiences and knows the world. 
That helps. On top of that she was bred 
right—half Scot and half Irish. So she gets 
canniness and poise from her Scotch ancestors 
and audacity and authority and quick-witted- 
ness from the Irish. I’ve seen her in action. 
There was one time—you remember that time, 
Jean, when we were on that motoring trip 


’M LICKED,” 


through the Berkshires two years ago and 
ran into a speed-trap and nobody had enough 
cash on hand to put up the bail and it looked 
like a night in the lock- -up for the whole lot of 
us and then you—’ 

“Never mind that, Billy,” she 
pleaded. 

“Well, anyhow then, I'll say this much for 
you: I’m willing to stake any amount within 
reason that, single-handed and without sur- 
rendering either your dignity or your sense of 
humor, you can get out of any dilemma no 
matter how difficult or how embarrassing it 
may seem to be—any dilemma, I mean, that 
it’s humanly possible to get ovt of. If the 
thing can be carried off, I'll trust you to turn 
the trick. That’s how much I think of your 
wisdom or your tact or your diplomacy or 
whatever you want to call it.” 


please, 


ATSWORTH interrupted this eulogy 

while Jean was shaking her head in a 
silent declination of compliments so extrava- 
gant. There was a  atane gleam in Wats- 
worth’ s eye as he said: 

“Do you know, Hale, I’d be more than half 
inclined to take you up on that, provided I 
could fix the terms and conditions—and pro- 
vided, of course, Miss Railey here would agree 
to lend herself to the experiment. I’m not 
decrying Miss Railey’s abilities for handling 
unusual situations without asking help from 
any one. If on such short acquaintance she'll 
permit me to say it, she strikes me as being 
just what you described her as being. Still, 
I believe possibly I might win the bet.” 

“How much do you want to put up?’ 
manded Hale eagerly. 

“Not much,” said Watsworth. “I’m not 
after your money, I’m only trying to prove 
my point. Tell you what—lI’ll risk one silver 


’ de- 











HARPER’S BAZAR 








Why don’t you use 


iss?! 


Kissproof Lipstick 
and Kissproof Rouge are 


W aterproof 
they stay on all day. 
The shade is new, 
ral, softly glowing. 
all complexions. 


vivid, yet natu- 
It blends with 


You will never know how beauti- 
ful you really are until you use 
KISSPROOF. 
Your dealer can supply you—be 
sure they are stamped ‘‘KISS- 
PROOF". The Lipstick is 50c, 
the compact Rouge, 75c. 


If your dealer is sold out, ac- 
cept no substitute. Send direct. 


Delica Laboratories, Inc. 
Dept. C-207 


3012 Clybourn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














FROCKS 
GOWNS 
COATS 


SPORTS- 
WEAR 


UNDER- 
WEAR 


MILLINERY 
SHOES 





Midsummer 


FASHIONS 


for Stout Women 


Tuere are no better 
dressed women than the 
Lane Bryant clientele. Not 
only with smartness is all 
apparel created, but with the 
finesse that makes every line 
and detail contribute to the 
slenderizing effect. 


fane Hryant 


26 W. 39th St., 21 W. 38th St., New York 
Hanover Place, nr. Fulton St., Brooklyn 


DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
BALTIMORE 


CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 
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WANDA WILEY 


Stern Bros. Comedies Star 


Why Film Stars declare: 


“Tt is wonderful how sim- 
ply and surely the Wonder- 
stoen erases needless hair.” 


Yes, this round, pink disc, the size of 
a powder puff and just as easy to use— 


‘erases’? NEEDLESS HAIR 
You merely rotate this neat, magic 
disc over face, arms or legs and you erase 
the hair, leaving skin clear and satiny. 
And it is dry, odorless, harmless. No 
troublesome paste to mix, heat or spill. 
No blade or lather. Nothing to soil 
clothing. . . . At your Drug, De- 
partment Store or Beauty Shop, $1.25 
By mail, $1.35. Money back guarantee. 
Thousands of unsolicited testimonials on our 
files. 3,000,000 Wonderstoen sold last year. 
Send for Free Booklet HB, on 
BELLIN’S 


Wonderstoen) 


ADDRESS 
BELLIN’S WONDERSTOEN CoO. 
500 Fifth Ave., Dept. H.B., New York 
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NOTOX 


. COLORS HAIR 
AS NATURE DID 


Honopreps of thousands of the 
very women most hesitant about 
coloring their gray hair now do so 
with Notox. 


Because Notox is so natural that it 
cannot be detectec i 
The Notox principle differs from that 
of the old-fashioned restorer that 
merely paints over the gray. 

Notox is a scientific coloring. It 
places pigment in the thread of fibres 
within the hair’s lustrous covering— 
right where nature’s color used to 
grow. Notox has to look natural be- 
cause its method is natural. 

Notox is specifically guaranteed to im- 
part color to gray, streaked or faded hair, 
and guard all its former harmonious 
beauty of lustre and of silken texture. 
It is guaranteed permanent; its color 
withstands any condition or treatment 
that Nature’s will—brushing, shampoo- 
ing, sunshine, salt water, perspiration, 
Turkish baths, permanent waving, mar- 
celing. It is safe, it cannot injure texture 
or growth. The ease of application en- 
ables anyone to apply it with invariable 
success in the privacy of her own home. 

Free Trial Sample 

If you are discontented with your hair, send 
in the coupon and a free trial sample will be 
Sent you, ina plain wrapper; together with the 
Notox Beauty Analysis Chart. Pin a few 
strands of newly cut hair to the coupon to enable 
us to provide you with the right shade of Notox. 





INECTO, Inc., 33-35 W. 46th St., N.Y.C. 

mo fatiemen— Attached are a few newly cut strands of 

y hair. ane is 10 cents in stamps. Send me a 
trial sample of Notox of the proper shade. 


ee 
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Ez Roanapa <A 
jOTO: td., 10 
McCaul Street, Toronto. 





THE RESOURCEFUL MISS RAILEY 


Iroin S. 


Cobb’s 


Story 


(Concluded from page 118) 


| dime against that topmost button on your 
| coat.” 

“You're on,” agreed Hale; “and in addition, 
the loser buys a dinner and opera tickets for 
the whole crowd of us. 

“Suits me perfectly,”’ said Watsworth, 
“but you haven’t got Miss Railey’s consent 
yet.” 

“How about it, Jean?” asked Hale. “You 
won’t go back on me now after what I’ve 
just been saying about you?” 

“Tt might be fun, trying,” she said, already 
half-persuaded as was plainly to be seen. 
Then she hesitated: “But ‘naturally, before 
saying yes or no, I’d like Mr. Watsworth to 
explain just what idea he has in mind.” 

“IT won’t do that exactly, but I'll try to 
give you a sort of hint,” he said. “A bit ago 
I was saying that the run of people aren’t 
observant of little things and thereby miss 
a good deal out of life. I was wrong there. 
There is one thing, or rather one set of things, 
which they invariably see when somebody 
else is wearing them; a certain fascination 
seems to draw and focus their eyes to that 
particular quarter. And it has just occurred 
to me that if an attractive woman, after being 
equipped with these articles, should risk 
going about the streets of this town—or any 
town, for that matter—before long, say with- 
in thirty minutes, she probably would find 





| no limit on your movements. 


herself involved in complications, official or 
otherwise, which it would be hard for her to 
explain to strangers. Conceivably, too, it 
might lead to a predicament where ‘she would 
have to call for assistance upon those who 
were in on the secret. 

“Oh, if you’re expecting me to break the 
laws in some way—” she began. 

“T’m not. You'll be absolutely inside the 
law. You have a perfect right to appear 
publicly in this guise. Anybody has.” 

“Or if I’m to be called upon to parade 
around New York conspicuously displaying 
something or other which will make me appear 
sage or freakish, I don’t believe I'd care 
for that. 


" I ’M not requiring that of you, either,” stated 

Watsworth. “The objects you'll wear 
are frequently worn by people—by men and 
women indiscriminately. Travelers take long 
journeys while wearing them. You’d find 
them on sale at any number of places here in 
New York. No doubt you’ve seen many 
persons wearing them. I won’t claim they’re 
exactly ornamental, but on occasion they’re 
quite useful—y es, are even regarded as being 
necessary 

“Conceded that I decide to put on these 
mysterious adornments of yours, what then 
will you want me to do?’ 

“Simply mind your own business, that’s 
all. You conduct yourself as any right- 
minded independent young woman might who 
was out for a stroll ora shopping tour. You go 
in a drug store and order a soda. Or you 
stop at the Grand Central and inquire at the 
information booth regarding a train. Or you 
drop into the Ritz for a cup of tea. Or, if 
you choose, you idle along the Avenue and 
look in the show-windows; you enter a shop 
and make some trifling purchase. There’s 
These are the 


| only restrictions: On your word of honor you 





will not attempt to evade the scrutiny of 
passers-by—by that I mean you will neither 
take refuge in a taxicab nor seek to hide away 
from attention in any obscure or private re- 
treat. Nor will you conceal or in any way 
disguise the things you are wearing, but con- 
stantly will keep them in full view. And 
should curiosity be aroused—should inquis- 
itive individuals feel called upon to halt you 
and ask questions—you will tell them any- 
thing you please except the real facts of the 
case, namely, that you are trying to help a 
friend win a small wager. Exercise all your 
shrewdness, resort to any plausible subterfuge 
that may pop into your brain, laugh it off, 
if you can, cry if off, if you prefer—only keep 
the truth to yourself.” 

“‘ And what if I do succeed?” 

“Why, then you have only to come back here 
at the end of an hour from the moment you 
embark on the little undertaking and if you 
are still alone, still exactly as you were when 


| you started, I’m stuck for the loser’s end of 





the bet. If you—hum—if you have, let us 
say, been unavoidably detained you will 
telephone or communicate with us by mes- 
senger and that will be an admission on your 
part that you and your backer have lost.” 

“I’m game for it, whatever it is,” she de- 
clared, her eyes sparkling. “It sounds 
ominous but fascinating. And I can’t claim 
afterwards that you didn’t give me fair warn- 
ing of what may be in store for me! 

“Bully for you, Jean!’ applauded her 
champion. 

“Where do we start from?”’ she asked. 

“The entrance to this building will do as 
well as any spot, if you’re agreeable,”’ sug- 
gested Watsworth. 

To that also she was agreeable. 

“Very well, then,” said Watsworth. “I'll 


dust out and buy the articles in question. 
As soon as I get back—which should be within 
ten minutes—lI’ll send word up from down- 
stairs and you come down, Miss Railey—by 
yourself, if you please. I’ll add one touch— 
just one, I promise—to your present very 
charming ensemble and launch you on the 
adventure. Hale may safely trust me not to 
try to slip over some underhanded trick on 
him or on you, eh, Hale?’ 
“T’ll trust in Jean to guard my interests,” 
proclaimed Hale. “I don’t care to know any 
more. I’m sure of one thing—I win this bet.” 


Bu the rest of us cared to know more— 
and so admitted. Watsworth, though, 
declined to elucidate his riddle. For to us 
that’s what it was—a very intriguing, very 
puzzling, very elusive riddle. We took turns 
at supplying the answer—as it turned out 
nobody was within a mile of being right—but 
Watsworth turned the dumb ear of a sphinx 
to our ov erlapping volleys of surmises and to 
Miss Towsey’s almost frantic pleadings. 

They made me the purseholder and the 
judge and then Watsworth took his hat and 
stick and departed. Outwardly Jean wasn’t in 
the slightest degree nervous over the outcome. 
She remained a placid and unperturbed pic- 
ture of trig, well-tailored competency. But 
privately I took note that she powdered her 
nose not once but twice. Shortly the elevator 
operator brought word that a gentleman was 
waiting for her at the front door and she 
waved a calm and confident farewell to us as 
she stepped aboard the car. Almost im- 
mediately Watsworth came up, still maintain- 
ing his enigmatic réle, and we compared 
watches and set ourselves to wait. 

We didn’t have to wait so very long. 

According to my record, exactly thirty-two 
minutes of the allotted hour had elapsed when 
the telephone bell rang. In my capacity of 
arbiter I answered it. 

Jean’s voice came over the wire to me—a 
shaken, disconsolate voice it was, and all the 
self-possession gone out of it. 

“Oh, dear,’ she confessed. “I’ve had a 

rfectly ghastly experience—and poor Bil’y 

as lost his button. I had a premonitivn 
that he was going to lose almost from the 
very instant I set out. The first man I met 
face to face stared at me suspiciously, and 
after I had passed him, still endeavoring to 
appear jaunty and unconcerned, he turned 
around and began following me; and other 
people joined in with him—why, before I’d 
gone half a block through the side street 
there was a regular procession tagging along 
behind me. And pretty soon the crowd had 
grown so and I was so closely surrounded 
that I could scarcely move. And the tongues 
wagging and the morbid eyes all glaring at 
me—well, altogether it was rather dreadful! 
And they discussed me just as openly as 
though I weren’t hearing everything that was 
being said. One man kept saying he believed 
it was only some sort of publicity stunt—that 
probably I’d been hired to advertise a melo- 
drama or something—but every time he said 
that at least a dozen others would chime in 
to say that I had a desperate, hunted look 
about me, as no doubt by that time I did. I 
know I felt desperate. And things got more 
and more serious, what with the mob growing 
and scrooging and people dashing up along- 
side of me to take a closer look. But I 
managed somehow to get as far as Madison 
Avenue and Forty-ninth Street. By that 
time the jam was so thick that traffic on the 
sidewalk was absolutely blocked. And then, 
right at that corner, a policeman came up 
and rescued me, or perhaps I should say he 
arrested me. Anyhow, I actually welcomed 
the sight of him—I wanted to fall on his neck 
and faint. And now I’m here and very glad 
to be here, too. So you must hurry on over, 
all of you, and get me out.” 


OME over where?” I demanded, while 

the others clustered behind me in a com- 
pact intent group and gabbled incoherently. 
“Get you out of what?” 

“Come over to the police-station—it’s on 
East Fifty-first Street beyond Lexington 
Avenue,” she answered with a rueful little 
laugh; “‘and get me out of jail. I’m a prisoner 
—it amounts to that. But the lieutenant in 
charge—he’s a very nice person, too—will 
listen to reason, I’m sure, after he’s heard 
what you have to say. As a matter of fact, 
he’s a dear. He’s letting me use the telephone 
and he swears to do his level best to stave off 
the reporters so there won’t be any newspaper 
notoriety for me out of this—this idiotic 
escapade. And he promises to let me go free 
right away if it turns out that I’m not a 
dangerous runaway lunatic or a fugitive from 
justice. And be sure to tell Mr. Watsworth 
to bring the key with him because they’ve 
tried and tried and there isn’t any key here 
at the station house that will fit.” 

“Fit what?” I asked involuntarily, although 
a great light was breaking in on me. 

“Oh, hasn’t that terrible man told you yet? 
I’m handcuffed!” 
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Bark healing perfectly over Davey cement 
filling. An oak on the estate of Mr. R. T. 
Paine II, Brookline, ae. 


A half million 
trees saved 
in 25 years 


Davey Tree Surgeons 
never experiment on 
your trees; they bring 
you thorough training, 
proved methods, stand- 
ardized practices, or- 
ganization discipline, 
personal reliability 
and business stability 


Saving trees is both a business 
and a profession with Davey 
Tree Surgeons. It has taken 25 
years to build this remarkableor- 
ganization of nearly 700 trained 
men. Good men are carefully 
selected, the wrong kind are elim- 
inated, and those who remain 
are thoroughly trained not only 
in the technique of correct Tree 
Surgery but also in the related 
sciences and professional ethics. 


‘If you think of your trees as 
living things, if they are worth 
saving, they are worth proven 
Tree Surgery. Don’t let any one 
experiment on them. The serv- 
ice of Davey Tree Surgeons is 
reasonable in cost— infinitely less 
expensive than experiments. 


These master Tree Surgeons 
live and work in your vicinity, 
are quickly available, and no 
carfare is charged. 

THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CoO., INC. 
594 City Bank Building 
Kent, Ohio 


Attach this coupon 
to your letterhead 
and mail today 





JOHN DAVEY 
Father of 
Tree Surgery 


THE DAVEY TREE Reg. U.S. 
EXPERT CO.,INC, Pat. Off. 


594 City Bank Bidg., 
Kent, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obli- 
gation on my part, please have 
your local representative examine 
my trees and advise me as to their 
condition and needs. 




















HARPER’S BAZAR 






“Your advantage!” 






Harper's Bazar 


TWO YEARS for $6.00 
Saves you $6.00 over the single-copy price 






























It will be *‘ Your advantage!’’ in the Woman’s Game if Harper's Bazar is your coach. 
The sign of good taste in dress today ts not to go it alone but to choose the greatest expert. 
Subscribe. And while you're subscribing, you'd better take advantage of our two-year offer. 




















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































OMPARE six dollars with the price of one wrong for men. Baird Leonard will gossip about books for 
gown! your guest-room table. There will be a portrait by 
In the next few months Paris will make up her fasci- Mary MacKinnon of one of the most beautiful of the 
nating mind. And you will yours. You'll spend a young society women. The author of “Gentlemen 
good deal of time and money on clothes. And how Prefer Blondes” will offer another answer to. her 
important to you their choice will be. pertinent query, “Why Not Brunettes?” From the 
You can hardly afford less exquisite models than editor’s inner office will come-a signed page. Among 
those sponsored by Harper’s Bazar. short stories will be one by Somerset Maugham, and 
Fashions,—yes, and so much more. In twenty-four best of all, Z. Barrington will begin her important new 
issues. How could six dollars spent in any other way novel concerning Napoleon. 
bring you so much pleasure? It will go on like that in the months to come. It 
Here are some of the delights of SEPTEMBER: will go on looking rather smarter and more luxurious 
Richmond Barrett will write the inside story of than any other bit of decoration you could buy. 
Tennis at Newport—in the “mauve decade.” (Its photo- Really, the Bazar is rather too necessary and pleasant 
graphs will not resemble the tennis fashions on this not to have around all the time. You would be foolish, 
page!) The Man about Town will present fashions wouldn’t you, not to fill out the coupon—NOW! 
TEAR HERE Regular subscription price $4.00 a year. TEAR HERE 
Harper’s Bazar, 119 West 40th Street, New York City 
Piease send me Harper’s Bazar for two years at your special , 
limited price of $6.00. (If you prefer Harper’s Bazar at the 
regular yearly subscription price of $4.00 check here. 1) 
' 
You may remit on receipt of bill. Or ‘ 
if you care to enclose your remittance 
with this coupon we will add an extra 
month to your subscription. 
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Canadi tage $1 9. Naw 
ian postage 

extra for one year. NAME 

Foreign postage $2 

extra for one year. 
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Looking your type is just looking yourself 


And today—good make-up can flatter natural charm 


A touch of Powder, a bit of Rouge, a tiny 
flash of Lipstick—most women use these 
cosmetics as a practical improvement to 
charm and dainty grooming. For it is 
now possible (and well-dressed women in- 
sist upon it!) to match one’s individual 
complexion and coloring, to choose cos- 
metics cleverly tinted to accent and enhance 
natural charm. 





Har with the glint of flame— 
auburn or reddish brown or frankly 
burnished—here is beauty’s rarest 
type. This is the woman who looks 
her loveliest in green—her skin and 
her coloring a gamut of subtle tones. 

Good make-up can preserve and flat- 
ter this delicacy of coloring. But.care 
must be used in the choosing. One 
tint too light—Powder can entirely 
cover fine, natural tones in the skin. 
Too rosy, too vivid, too deep—Rouge 
can be the one wrong note in a perfect 
harmony of coloring. 














Make up for beauty with Armand 


Begin with a gentle cleansing, using 
the fragrant new Armand Eau de Co- 
logne Cleansing Cream. Then a tiny 
bit of Armand Vanishing Cream for 
protection. Over the Cream, spread 
a gossamer of Armand Cold Cream 
Powder, rubbing it in well with a 
velour puff. (Choose from four dif- 
ferent tints—find the becoming, nat- 
ural tint for your type.) Now, Armand 
Rouge, high or low, according to the 
lines of your own color. Again, a 
finishing touch of Powder. Last of 
all, that fascinating touch of color— 
Armand Lipstick in just the right tone 
to make your smile happier. Before 
bedtime, use two Creams—Armand 
Eau de Cologne Cleansing Cream, to 
free the skin of daytime grime and 
dirt; Armand Cold Cream, for a gentle 
massage to preserve and beautify. 

ARMAND—Des Moines. In Canada, 
Armand, Ltd., St. Thomas, Ontario. 
In London, Florian and Armand, Ltd. 








With all beauty, it’s the same. The 
blonde must cherish her gay, golden bril- 
liance; the brunette, her piquant sparkle. 
To look your best self today means a close, 
frank look at your make-up. 


The new Armand Make-up Packet— 


Would you enjoy trying different tints of 
Powder—in your own home, before your 
own mirror, by day and by evening light? 
At leisure, so you can look at yourself long 
and carefully? 

Then write Armand, enclosing twenty-five 
cents and coupon below. You will receive 
the new Armand Beauty Test Packet, which 
contains Armand Cold Cream Powder in four 
excellent tints, two new shades of Armand 
Rouge and three good Armand Creams—the 
new Eau de Cologne Cleansing Cream, 
Armand Cold Cream and Armand Vanishing 
Cream. 


Try each different tint of Powder, dark and 
light Rouge. See which harmonizes delicately 
with the natural beauty of your skin. Find 
the make-up that flatters the true charm of 
your type. 


The bloom of the rose! 


—this is the gentle finish that Armand Cold 
Cream Powder gives your skin. Because of 
its famous Cold Cream base, it also stays on 
remarkably. Motoring in sun and breeze, 
playing golf over long hours, dancing through 
summer evenings, Armand Cold Cream Pow- 
der will keep you groomed and dainty, mak- 
ing your prettiest moments last longer. 

Armand Rouge and Lipstick also come in 
different tints for different types. 





Armand Cold Cream Powder. Price $1.00 


ARMAND 


Cotp Cream Powner in the pink and white checked hat box 


In Mexico City, Armand de Mexico. 


ARMAND Cotp Cream Powper. Price $1.00. 

ARMAND Bouquet or Parapise—Medium dense. Price 
50 cents. 

ArManD Rovuce—Light, Medium, Dark, Armand Flame, 
No. 18 (theatrical), and two new shades, Dahlia-Rose 
Pink and Dahlia-Rose Red. Price 50 cents. 

ARMAND Lipstickx—Light, Medium, Dark and Armand 
Flame. Price 25 cents, 50 cents and $1.00. 

Armanpd Eau pg CotoGng CLEANSING CreaM. Jars 50 
cents and $1.00. 

ARMAND Cotp Cream. Jars 50 cents and $1.00. Tube 
25 cents. 

ARMAND VANISHING Cream. Jar 5ocents. Tube 25 cents. 


Tue ARMAND GuarantzE: No matter where purchased, 
if any Armand product does not entirely please you, you 
may take it back and your money will be returned. 








~ 
ARMAND—Des Moines G 


Please send me the Armand Beauty Test Packet with four different 
tints of Powder, beauty accessories and the new Armand Eau de 
Cologne Cleansing Cream, including the interesting booklet, entitled 
**The Creed af Beauty."’ I enclose 25 cents, 


Name. 





Street 
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